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On Saturday, the fourth day of this 
Inauguration month, will occur the inauguration of 

Mr. Roosevelt as President of the 
United States for the four-year term extending 
from that date to the corresponding date in the 
year 1909. The country has reason to expect a 
noteworthy progress in this period, both in pub- 
lic and in private affairs. The administration 
will lose no time in getting its bearings and or- 
ganizing for its work. It is safe to say that 
never before has a new quadrennial term of our 
national government been entered upon with so 
little change of personnel and so little evidence of 
place-hunting and clamoring for office. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has the gift of working comfort- 
ably with his associates ; and his second admin- 
istration, but for the brilliant pageants and the 
formalities of inauguration day, will follow the 
first without perceptible transition. The good- 
will of this great nation toward its chief mag- 
istrate and its efficient department chiefs is in 
strange contrast with the rising tide of bitter- 
ness and wrath that now envelops the Russian 
autocracy, and that manifested itself afresh last 
month in the assassination of the Grand Duke 
Sergius, one of the chief personages of the ruling 
dynasty. Important articles in this number of 
the Review show, on the one hand, the steady 
improvement of our American mechanism of 
government, and, on the other hand, the im- 
pending doom of existing Russian institutions. 
It is no wonder that the poor and oppressed 
from eastern Europe continue to enter our gate- 
ways by the hundreds of thousands. 


Not a single change is to be made in 
any one of the cabinet portfolios, 
except that Mr. Wynne, who has 
been serving temporarily as Postmaster-General, 
is to have the lucrative and important position 
of consul-general at London, while Mr. Cortel- 
you, who left.the cabinet to conduct the Repub- 
lican national campaign, will return as Post- 


The 
Cabinet 
Remains. 
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master-General. It had long been known that 
he would probably be appointed to this position 
after the retirement of the late Mr. Payne, whose 
ill-health would have required his withdrawal 
from office before this time if death had not 
overtaken him while still at his post of public 
duty. It is true that Mr. Morton and Mr. Met- 
calf are comparatively recent acquisitions to the 
cabinet, but both are by this time completely 
immersed in the work of their departments. 
Thus, the administration goes on without the 
slightest hitch or jar. Of course, if things were 
going ill rather than well, it would not be an 
advantage to the country to have a second term 
follow a first without anything to check the 
momentum. But where the work is well organ- 
ized and in the hands of men of capacity, energy, 
and right purpose, there is an immense advan- 
tage in avoiding frequent change. 


Thus, the marvelous development of 


Th : 
Veterans the Agricultural Department, and the 
in Office. increasing hold it has obtained upon 


the confidence and support of the country, are 
due in no small degree to the fact that Secretary 
Wilson has rounded out eight years of assiduous 
service at its head, and now enters upon his 
ninth year with natural strength unabated, and 
with a knowledge of the work to be done that 
adds every year to his efficiency. It will be re- 
membered that Secretary Hay was first sent by 
Mr. McKinley to the court of St. James, and did 
not enter the cabinet until 1898. But Mr. Hay 
has already had seven consecutive years as Sec- 
retary of State. and it is everywhere recognized 
as a very considerable asset to the American 
Government that Mr. Hay is to remain ‘at his 
post. Secretary Hitchcock succeeded Mr. Bliss 
in the Interior Department in the middle of Mr. 
McKinley’s first term, and has, therefore, had 
some six years of time in which to master the 
varied problems that pertain to his portfolio. 
These three,—Messrs. Wilson, Hay, and Hitch- 
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cock,—remain from Mr. McKinley’s first admin- 
istration, and their length of service is unusual. 
They are all working with zeal for the good 
of the country, without partisan or sectional 
bias. It has, perhaps, never happened before 
that as many as three colleagues in a President’s 
cabinet have served together continuously into a 
third term of administration. 


Other secretary Shaw, of the Treasury De- 
Department partment, was appointed by Mr. 
Chiefs» Roosevelt late in 1901, upon the re- 
tirement of Secretary Gage. Mr. Moody, now 
Attorney-General, was made Secretary of the 
Navy in 1902, and transferred to his present 
post when Mr. Knox retired, some months ago. 
Secretary Taft returned from the Philippines 
last year to succeed Mr. Elihu Root, who had 
served five years in the War Department. Mr. 
Paul Morton was made Secretary of the Navy 
when Mr. Moody became Attorney-General, and 
Mr. Victor H. Metcalf, of California, was made 
Secretary of the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor when, last summer, Mr. Cortelyou 
went out of office to take the chairmanship of 
the Republican National Committee. These 
men are not only the constitutional advisers of 
the President in matters relating to their de- 
partments and to the general policy of the ad- 
ministration, but they are also the working heads 
of vast executive organizations carrying on the 
business of Uncle Sam, which, by the way, is 
the largest business, public or private, that is at 
present carried on anywhere. 


public © & Might well feel some alarm if we 
Business Well Were not able, on investigation, to de- 
Conducted. clare that this huge business is car- 
ried on more intelligently and efficiently than at 
any previous time. Fortunately, it can be as- 
serted with great emphasis that there has of re- 
cent years been a marked average improvement 
in the kind of work done by the people who are 
on the pay-roll of the Government. It would be 
inexcusable if, with his exceptional training and 
his unequaled opportunity, President Roosevelt 
should not in the four years to come give us by 
far the best administration, in a myriad of de- 
tails, that the country has ever had. We pre- 
sent an article elsewhere in this number on the 
character of the civil service,—particularly at 
Washington, in this Rooseveltian epoch,—show- 
ing how comparatively free it is from the faults 
which were commonly attributed to that service 
some twenty years ago. An accompanying arti- 
cle shows how finely the federal city is improv- 
ing, and in how many important ways the sec- 
ond Roosevelt administration will witness its 
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further advancement toward completeness of 
public appointments and municipal services. 


Our Trained .¥ *Shington life has come to be very 
Government largely influenced by the fact that 
Service. the Government now employs a great 
number of men of learning and special fitness, 
who perform their duties in a scientific spirit 
on the basis of merit and efficiency, with none 
of that dread of the consequences of a turn in 
the wheel of party politics that once kept good 
men away from Washington, or else made it im- 
possible for them to accomplish very much. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was for so many years in Wash- 
ington as a civil service commissioner, is above 
all men fitted to be chief officer of the Gov- 
ernment in a period which marks a complete 
transition in the methods of the great central 
Washington offices, employing many thousands 
of people in work of importance to the whole 
country. Doubtless, as the months extend into 
years, there will be a number of important 
changes in the personnel of the administration 
before Mr. Roosevelt retires from office. But 
there will be no wholesale changes, and no in- 
terruption, even momentary, in the continuity of 
the administrative and scientific work. 


Our relations with foreign powers re- 
main of the most amicable sort, and 
our ambassadors and ministers abroad 
are not likely in the near future to find their 
duties of a very anxious or critical nature. But 
tact and good manners in social intercourse and 
in the transaction of small affairs have every- 
thing to do with the maintenance of the best 
kind of feeling between nations. For that reason 
we can perhaps be better served at most of the 
courts of foreign nations by men of experience 
and suavity than by men of far greater strength 
of character and will, if their manners be those 
of a former period of so-called “shirt-sleeves ” 
diplomacy. Those who believe that the United 
States. should now be represented by men who 
are perfectly familiar with diplomatic usage can 
have no reason to complain of the order of 
things for this coming year. 


r 
Diplomats 
broad. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid will succeed Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate as ambassador to 
Great Britain, and will easily main- 
tain the best traditions of our representation in 
that place of foremost importance. Mr. Reid 
has twice gone to England as special ambassador, 
was for four years minister to France, was a 
member of the American group of commission- 
ers that negotiated the treaty of peace with 
Spain, and has for half a century been closely 


Whitelaw 
Reid for 
London. 




















conversant with American policy, both domestic 
and foreign. He is an old friend of the Presi- 
dent, and has been in many ways personally as- 
sociated with Secretary Hay through a long 
period. Mr. Reid is an agreeable and ready 
speaker, and will have no trouble in meeting all 
the friendly demands which the English people 
have become accustomed to make of the Ameri- 
can ambassador. He is, therefore, simply an ex- 
perienced American diplomat going back into 
the diplomatic service. Many people in this 
country will be glad of the well-earned promo- 
tion that comes to Mr. Henry White, who has 
for nineteen years (with one brief interval) been 
first secretary of legation and of embassy at 
London. Mr. White will go to Rome as am- 
bassador. 
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HON. WHITELAW REID, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OF THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE,” WHO WiLL SUCCEED MR. CHOATE 
AS AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Meyer, who has been at Rome 

0 for a number of years, will go to St. 
Ambassadors. Poteys] uurg, Which ought to prove for 
him, justnow, a very interesting post of observa- 
tion, while algo requiring the: display of great 
tact in view of various questions affecting the 
far East and the rights and duties of neutrals 
in connection with the present war. ‘Gen, Horace 
Porter, who has served a long time at Paris, 
joins Mr. Choate in a welcome return to his own 
country. Mr. McCormick, now ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, succeeds General Porter at Paris. 
Ambassador Tower will be retained at his post 
at Berlin. Mr. Bellamy Storer remains at Vi- 
enna, and Mr. Leishmann at Constantinople. 
Mr. Conger will accept a transfer from Peking, 
and will become ambassador to Mexico. 


A Shifting 




















Hon. Robert S. McCormick. 
(To be transferred to Paris.) 


Hon. George von L. Meyer. 
(To be transferred to St. Petersburg.) 
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Hon. Henry White. 
(Who will go to Rome.) 


THREE AMERICAN AMBASSADORS IN EUROPE. 


The vacancy at Peking wil! be filled 


Other by the appointment of Mr. W. W. 
Changes. Rockhill, who has been Director of 


the Bureau of American Republics for several 
years past, but whose name has long been identi- 
fied with China, through his travels there and 
also through a considerable amount of diplomatic 
service,—more recently as special commissioner 
after the Boxer uprising, and in a former time 
as secretary of legation. It is said that Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, who was for five years As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and who is now min- 
ister to Switzerland, will be transferred to the 
Hague. Dr. Hill is a high authority upon ques- 
tions of international law, was especially active 
in connection with the first Hague peace con- 
ference, and if made minister to Holland will, 
presumably, become the foremost member of the 
standing committee in charge of the affairs of the 
permanent international tribunal. Mr. Thomas 
J. O’Brien, a distinguished lawyer and Republi- 
can of Grand Rapids, Mich., is to be appointed 
minister to Denmark. Mr. Henry L. Wilson, 
now minister to Chile, will be transferred to 
Europe, and will probably represent us at Brus- 
sels. Various other changes will, as a rule, be 
in the nature of transfers and promotions. The 
foreign service is no longer an available refuge 
for the disappointed and the unlucky. 


The An indication of our pleasant rela- 
Arbitration tionships with other nations had re- 

Treaties. cently been given in a series of brief, 
general arbitration treaties, which were more 
important, perhaps, as expressions of peace sen- 
timent and of progress in civilization than as 
international documents of a high legal quality. 
These treaties have already, from time to time, 
been mentioned in this department of the Rer- 
view, and have been made familiar to the coun- 
try by all the newspapers. Eight of them had 
been negotiated in exactly the same language 
between the United States and the following 
countries: Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Norway and Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, and Mexico. These treaties con- 
sisted of a preamble and three articles. The 
third article had merely to do with procedure, 
and stated that the treaties were to remain in 
force for a period of five years. The significant 
portions were contained in the first and second 
articles, as follows: 

ARTICLE I.—Differences which may arise of a legal 
nature, or relating to the interpretation of treaties ex- 
isting between the two contracting parties, and which 
it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be referred to the permanent court of arbitration 
established at The Hague by the convention of July 29, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the 
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two contracting states, and do not concern the interests 
of third parties. 

ArT. II.—In each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the permanent court of 
arbitration, shall conclude a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of 
the procedure. 


When these treaties were negotiated, 
it was supposed that they would un- 
doubtedly secure the necessary ap- 

proval of the Senate. The Constitution provides 
that treaties are to be made with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and their ratification re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of those present. 
from the sertimental value of these treaties, the 
practical object aimed at was the prompt sub- 
mission by the President and Secretary of State 
of small matters of dispute to an arbitral tribu- 
nal that would settle them and get them out of 


The Treaties 
in the 
Senate. 

















HON. DAVID JAYNE HILL, WHO IS TO GO FROM SWITZERLAND 
TO HOLLAND AS AMERICAN MINISTER. 


the way. The leading Republican members of 
the Senate had been duly consulted in advance, 
and had accepted the treaties as drawn up and 
signed. When, however, they were reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for the Sen- 
ate’s approval, objections were urged by certain 
Southern Senators, who feared that an Ameri- 


Apart 
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can Executive might some time consent to arbi- 
trate such a question as the validity of repudi- 
ated Southern bonds held by foreign investors. 
They desired, therefore, to amend the treaties 
so as to require that each specific proposal to ar- 
bitrate should be put in the form of a treaty to 
be referred to the Senate for approval. 





HON. WILLIAM W. ROCKHILL, WHO IS TO SUCCEED MR. 
CONGER AS MINISTER TO CHINA. 


Gradually the Republican Senators 
came around to that view, until they 
seemed to have become fairly pos- 
sessed of a consuming zeal for the prerogatives 
of their body. They determined, finally, to 
amend the treaties by the substitution of the 
word “treaty” for the word “agreement” in the 
second section. President Roosevelt wrote a 
letter to Senator Cullom, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, pointing out the objections 
to such a change, and making it plain that to 
amend the treaties in this way would be regard- 
ed as equivalent to a rejection rather than an 
approval of the arbitration scheme. The amend- 
ment was, however, adopted, and the treaties 
were approved by the Senate on February 11. 
The position taken by the Senate is a highly 
technical one, and is wholly inconsistent with 
what has been the time-honored practice of the 
Government. The treaties, as drawn, merely 
provide a way for the settlement of a limited 
class of questions liable to arise in the course of 
business between governments. They authorize 
the Executive to use arbitration as a further 
means of doing business in precisely those mat- 


e 
Senate’s 
Amendment. 
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SENATOR CULLOM, OF ILLINOIS. 


(Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.) 


ters which the Executive has authority at present 
to settle by diplomatic negotiation. It is a far- 
fetched and overstrained notion that would re- 
gard an arrangement to arbitrate some dead 
locked little diplomatic dispute as an exercise 
of the treaty-making power in the sense intended 
by the Constitution. It is a mere after-thought. 


The practical difficulty with the Sen 
ate’s plan (requiring that every in 
stance of such an arrangement must 
be put in the form of a special treaty and sub- 
mitted for ratification) lies in the fact that the 
Senate has no rules and no method of doing 
business. A single member of that body can 
effectually block all action if he so determines. 
It was decided by the Executive not to offer the 
amended treaties to the countries with which 
the original conventions had been signed. Even 
as amended, however, these agreements would 
seem to have their full moral and sentimental 
value, and they may be regarded as committing 
the Senate to the ratification of particular agree- 
ments for arbitration whenever cases arise. In 
effect, Washington has resolved to arbitrate. 


The 
Senate's 
Inefficiency. 


One would like to believe that the 


Needed: A ° ; . ; 
Reform of action of the Senate, in refusing to 
the Senate. sion these simple little arbitration 


treaties as originally negotiated, was due either 
to scruples touching the Constitution of the 
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United States, or else to broad views of public 
policy. But it is difficult for one who has fol- 
lowed closely the recent proceedings of the 
United States Senate to take so favorable a 
view. This body has become the danger-point 
in our system of government, and its proceed- 
ings merit the sharpest and closest attention. 
Public opinion is insistently demanding an 
amendment to the Constitution that will require 
the election of Senators by popular vote. If 
this amendment could be submitted to the peo- 
ple, the requisite number of States would prompt- 
ly ratify it. Every House of Representatives 
for years has passed such an amendment, in 
order to give the people of the States the oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion. But the Sen- 
ators themselves have had the effrontery to 
refuse to allow the people to pass upon the ques- 
tion. The House of Representatives, under its 
present rules, is criticised as being no longer a 
deliberative body, and as bringing questions to 
a vote with far too little debate. Those who 
indulge in these criticisms have been commend- 
ing the Senate as the bulwark of our liberties. 
It does not follow that there is more than a 
slight measure of truth in such criticisms. 


It is true that under the present 
rules the House acts quickly. But 
its action is almost invariably in re- 
sponse to a widespread and well-matured public 
opinion, with which the individual members of 
Congress are familiar, and to which they re- 
spond as men in touch with their constituencies. 
Thus, the House of Representatives acted with 
some promptitude last month in passing a rail- 
way-rate bill; but the subject has been under 
discussion for a great many years, and the over- 
whelming sentiment of the people of the United 
States last month was in favor, not of having 
the members of the House consume the session in 
talk, but of having them bring the question to a 
vote. In the Senate, the subject was “held up,” 
partly through the lack of rules and the privilege 
of endless debate, but chiefly through other 
means of side-tracking it. It was not in the 
least through wisdom and conservatism superior 
to those of the other House that the measure was 
delayed, but through the perfectly well-known 
fact that a great many of the Senators are not 
in frank and complete accord with the senti- 
ments of the people of their States. 


House 
Versus 
Senate. 


It is a serious matter to say that a 
large number of the members of the 
United States Senate are owned and 
controlled by private interests ; and we shall not 
be placed in the position of agreeing with those 


People 
Versus 
Senate. 
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who have been making such charges. To say, 
however, that it is almost universally believed 
at Washington, and in well-informed political 
circles, that man after man in the United States 
Senate is subject to private influence is not to 
make or indorse the charges, but rather to report 
to the people of the country a distrust of the 
United States Senate that is very deplorable. 


The most important illustration of the curious . 


way in which the Senate deals with public affairs 
was afforded last month by the vote upon the 
Statehood bill. The better sentiment of the 
country had finally so expressed itself against 
selfish locai interests and private schemes as, 
seemingly, to have defeated the iniquitous plan 
to bring in four new States, every one of which 
would have lacked the proper qualifications. 


The Senate A general agreement had been reach- 
Statehood ed to bring in the old Indian Terri- 
Fight. tory as one State under the name of 
Oklahoma, and to unite the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, admitting them as one 
State. This agreement was in accord with the 
judgment of President Roosevelt, and that of 
all disinterested men understanding the situa- 
tion and caring for the permanent welfare of 
this federal Republic, whose best interests re- 
quire something like average equality among 
the States. The House of Representatives re- 
sponded to this sentiment, and passed a proper 
measure. Senator Beveridge, who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Territories, with 
the codperation of a majority of his committee, 
reported this House measure favorably, and 
made a great and noteworthy fight for its adop- 
tion. It failed in the final vote, through the 
work of a coalition of powerful interests. These 
interests desired to secure the separate admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico, partly for the sake 
of various private schemes, and largely in order 
that those who make it their business to con- 
sider the tendency of votes in the United States 
Senate might have four more Senators that they 
could count upon, from Arizona and New Mexico. 
By a bare majority of one or two votes, the 
bill was amended in the Senate in such a way 
as to admit New Mexico alone, thus leaving Ari- 
zona,—which is decidedly the more promising 
of the two,—for admission at some future time. 


The work of the United States Sen- 
The Senate 


Acts Upona ate during the past winter must be 
“System.” looked upon as an intelligent and 
well-systematized whole. The attempt to pro- 
vide for a group of Senators from the Spanish- 
speaking Southwest must not be separated in 
-the public mind from the determination to use 


the Senate to defeat President Roosevelt’s proj- 
ect of legislation for the proper control of rail- 
roads. Nor must the conduct of the Senate with 
reference to various treaties be regarded other- 
wise than as an attempt, in some quarters at least, 
to discredit President Roosevelt's policy. The 
idea has been to put him in a position of seem- 
ing to dictate to the Senate where constitutional 
grounds are involved,—all for the sake of mak- 
ing him appear as a man trying to usurp the 
authority of the legislative body. The very in- 
terests that are working so powerfully to array 
the Senate against the President, and to use the 
Senate to defeat the public will, are only too 
anxious to have the critics of the Senate indulge 
in wholesale and reckless charges. They know 
that such charges would help to divert attention 
from the real situation. We have, therefore, no 
charges at all to make ; but, in the calmest_ pos- 
sible way, we would suggest to good citizens in 
the different States that they ask and answer 
for themselves several questions,—first, is their 
own State represented by Senators one or both 
of whom are looked upon at Washington as the 
tools of private interests? Second, if they are 
under such suspicion, to what extent is the dis- 
trust justifiable ? Third, are the Senators from 
their State the very best men who could be sent 
to Washington? Fourth, if they are not, how 
can good citizens organize to defeat the special 
interests that in so many States, of recent years, 
have managed to dictate the election of United 
States Senators ? 


“ The people of the United States who 
ake ° : 
History have any respect for the way in which 
Aright! our permanent history is made, should 
take their Senators in hand in the matter of the 
admission of Territories. Railroad - rate bills 
can be made and repealed. Tariffs can be modi- 
fied on short notice. Almost everything else, 
including a hundred provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself, can be altered. But under our 
system the turning of a casual stretch of terri- 
tory into a sovereign State is a permanent fact. 
It cannot be undone. And it is a crime against 
unborn generations for a United States Senator 
to give his vote on merely partisan, or temporary, 
or private grounds when it comes to the admis- 
sion of a new State. The boundaries of all the 
states of Europe have been made and unmade 
and changed repeatedly in the past hundred 
years, but the American sovereignties that make 
up our sisterhood of States have kept their fixed 
metes and bounds. The most permanent geo- 
graphical entities in all the history of the earth 
are the American States. The convulsions of 
our great Civil War made only one change in 
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HON. JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


(Formerly of the State Department, now professor of international law in Columbia 
University, who is an expert authority on Santo Domingo affairs. 


on page 293.) 


the State lines, and that was the very unfortu- 
nate and regrettable creation of the State of West 
Virginia. It was a profound mistake, a few 
years ago, toadmit Utah. The country has suf- 
fered from the ill-considered admission of Ne- 
vada. Idaho and Wyoming were prematurely 
admitted, and the whole Western territory was 
carved up without due regard to the making of 
boundary lines that would have been justified 
on scientific and historical grounds. Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, taken together, will make 
one proper and excellent State. The local in- 
conveniences that weigh upon the minds of the 
people resident there will in due time pass away. 
But it will be wrong to admit either New Mex- 
ico or Arizona with present boundaries. 
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The so-called 


Another fe . ae 
Senatorial ‘‘ deliberative ” 
Instance. wethods of the 


Senate, to praise which 
there has been so ponder- 
ous and concerted an effort 
made of late, do not bring 
forth very valuable fruit. 
It is the country that de- 
liberates, and that in the 
end compels action at 
Washington. The news- 
papers play the principal 
part nowadays in the dis- 
cussion of public questions. 
The Senate would do well 
to adopt rules and to trans- 
act business. Its methods 
of delay have made it al- 
most impossible to secure 
the ratification of treaties 
of any sort. Let it be re- 
peated that the Senate’s 
ways are not a source of 
strength to the country, but 
a frequent source of danger. 
This was illustrated in an- 
other important instance 
last month, when the Sen- 
ate, foratime, took a course 
apparently intended to 
throw discredit upon the 
careful and prudent con- 
duct of the United States in 
relation to the affairs of the 
republic of Santo Domingo. 


A very valua- 
ble statement of 
this Santo Do- 
mingo situation appears in 
the present number of this 
magazine, from the pen of Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, of Columbia University. Mr. Moore is a 
high authority on international law, was First 
Assistant Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, and is deeply conversant with 
every phase of the Santo Domingo affair. His 
article, therefore, should be read by all those 
who would like to understand the facts. The 
principle underlying the Santo Domingo busi- 
ness can be stated in a few words. That republic 
has become so demoralized that it needs and 
must have some kind of outside supervision and 
moral control. It does not fulfill its obliga- 
tions to foreign debtors, and has long been 
liable at any time to be occupied and taken pos- 
session of in a manner that would not be com- 


The 
Dominican 
Problem. 


See his article 
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patible with the Monroe Doctrine. Our relation 
toward Santo Domingo can in due time be made 
somewhat analogous to that which exists be- 
tween this country and Cuba. For the imme- 
diate future, however, something more is needed 
than the relations fixed in the so-called Platt 
amendment to the Cuban constitution. It is 
not necessary, however, here to recount the 
facts that will be found so instructively stated 
in Professor Moore’s excellent article, beginning 
on page 293 of this number of the Review. 


One point to which notice may be 


A Well- >. : , 
Chosen directed here is the attempt made in 
Policy. — the United States Senate to give the 


country the idea that President Roosevelt had 
been proceeding imprudently and without due 
regard for the prerogatives of the Senate in try- 
ing to arrange for the better conduct of affairs in 
Santo Domingo. It had been mistakenly charged 
that the United States Government had pro- 
ceeded to take forcible possession of all the cus- 
tom-houses in Santo Domingo, and to collect the 
revenues for the benefit of creditors, without 
having negotiated a proper agreement. The facts 
were set forth in a message sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate on February 15. The claims 
of the San Domingo Improvement Company 
against the Dominican Republic had been sub- 
mitted to arbitration, which ended in the award 
of July 14,1904. Under that award the United 
States was authorized to take charge of the re- 
ceipts of the custom-houses of Puerto Plata and 
Monte Cristi for the benefit, of American citizens 
to whom money was due. 


Dominican bonds are largely held in 
France and Belgium. There has 
been default in the payment of in- 
terest ; and, with revolutions forever impending, 
it has been impossible for the foreign creditors 
to obtain their dues. With a proper financial 
control, the foreign debt could easily be pro- 
vided for, while the domestic government would 
have a better income than ever before. The 
government of Santo Domingo would rather 
have the United States act as financial trustee, 


European 
Interests. 


collecting the customs revenues, accounting hon- . 


estly for the money, paying a part to the Do- 
minican treasury, and applying the remainder 
to the paying off of foreign debts, than to sub- 
mit to the occupation of territory and custom- 
houses by force on the part of the European 
governments. It has become plain that if our 
government does not take this step,—which it 
can do with ease, and which will be for the benefit 
of all parties,—the chaos in Santo Domingo will 
make European occupation inevitable. 
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ed One of the principal causes of féxolu- 
seful 2 ‘ae : © 
Fiscal _ tions in Santo Domingo has beenfhe. 

Pian. temptation of revolutionary cliques’! 
to seize one port or another for the sake of ap- 
propriating the income of the custom-house. In 
accordance with the award of last July, the 
United States, several months ago, began to col- 
lect the revenues at Puerto Plata. On February 
10, Rear-Admiral Sigsbee, with the cruiser New- 
ark, now the flagship of the Caribbean squadron, 
and the cruiser Detroit, took charge of the cus- 
tom-house at Monte Cristi, which had been in 
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PRESIDENT CARLOS F. MORALES, OF SANTO DOMINGO, 


the hands of the revolutionary faction. This 
was done at the request of President Morales. 
Meanwhile a protocol looking toward United 
States control of the custom-house had been 
drawn up in Santo Domingo, and this was fol- 
lowed by the drafting of a formal treaty, signed 
by Mr. Dawson, the American minister, and Mr. 
Sanchez, President Morales’ foreign miuister. 
It is this treaty that reached Washington on 
February 15, and was transmitted to the Senate, 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s message, on the same day. 
In the light of all the facts presented by the 
President, it was hoped that the Senate would 
be able to rise to some appreciation of its public 
duty and promptly ratify an arrangement that 
has much to commend it and little to be found 
fault with. The fate of Santo Domingo in the 
more distant future is not involved in the pres- 
ent proceedings except in a very indirect way. 
Naturally, if Uncle Sam puts into effect an hon- 
est system of collection and disbursement of cus- 
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SOMETHING UNCLE SAM WILL PUT A STOP TO. 


VENEZUELA AND SAN DOMINGO, THE Boy BANDITS (to 
the powers) : ** Aw, you dassent shoot; you’re ’fraid of bust- 
ing the window.”—From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 


toms receipts and takes care of the foreign debt, 
at the same time guaranteeing Santo. Domingo 
against foreign attack, U nele Sam’s warships 
will have to protect the custom-houses and the 
commerce of the ports against revolutionary 
violence, and our government will at the same 
time have to see that further foreign indebted- 
ness is not recklessly incurred. 


Our oversight will not, however, need 
to go further than to establish condi- 
tions making it possible for the people 
of Santo Domingo, like those of Cuba, to escape 
from revolutionary chaos, and to do business 
with some hope of peaceful and normal condi- 
tions. If there should, in this country, set in a 
reaction against the policy of a large navy, there 
is now no chance of our returning to the condi- 
tions that existed before the war with Spain. 
Even if we do not soon become the second naval 
power in the world, we shall henceforth rank 
high both in the size of our navy and in its effi- 
ciency. Furthermore, with the Panama Canal 
as the connecting link between our Atlantic and 
Pacific interests, the naval control of the Carib- 
bean Sea becomes essential to our policy, and we 
shall undoubtedly try to give practical effect to 
the Monroe Doctrine as it relates to the West 
Indies, Central America, and the northern coasts 
of South America. Our government will not be 
anxious for opportunities to act as receiver of 
bankrupt republics, but it cannot well refuse to 


/ts Larger 
Bearings. 
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do such work as it has now entered upon in 
Santo Domingo when the necessity arises. 


Pur Duty The stability of Cuba is due to the 
nder the a, ba ts 

Monroe fact that the United States would 
Doctrine. 


intervene if things went seriously 
wrong, whether in foreign relations or in do- 
mestic tranquillity. With no written or avowed 
arrangements, it is nevertheless perfectly under- 
stood at the City of Mexico and at Washington 
that the United States would never permit Mex- 
ico to fall into the chaotic conditions of Colom- 
bia and Venezuela. The new republic of Pana- 
ma is, of course, under the protection of the 
United States, for its own best welfare. Santo 
Domingo and Haiti will have to be brought 
similarly under the friendly guidance of the 
United States Government. The policy upon 
which we have thus entered is not a radical one, 
but rather it is highly conservative in view of 
actual conditions. Those who have been most 
opposed to the acquisition of the Philippines by 
this government are the very people who ought 
to be most cordial in support of the new Santo 
Domingo policy, for the obvious reason that the 
kind of neighborly relations of aid and succor 
we have established in Cuba and are extending 
to Santo Domingo strengthen rather than weaken 
those republics, and diminish rather than increase 
the danger of annexation. Furthermore, these 
West Indian arrangements give precedents and 
experience which may ultimately show how we 
can best create the independent but protected 
and guaranteed republic of the Philippine archi- 
pelago. Certainly, this cannot be done for 

good while ; and most of us are of the opinion 
that it would be ill-advised to talk much about 
it at the present time. But there are many 
highly intelligent Americans whose sense of 
the ideal fitness of things will never be satisfied 
until they believe that ultimate Philippine inde- 
pendence is the policy toward which we are 
working with fixity of purpose. These sensitive 
individuals should by all means support the 
policy set forth by President Roosevelt in his 
message of February 15 on Dominican relations. 


The course of public affairs does not 
run smoothly in Venezuela, and the 
international position of that country 
will never be quite properly reéstablished until 
the eccentric President Castro is succeeded by a 
more experienced statesman. But our policy in 
1903, under which England and Germany gave 
up their blockade and accepted arbitration, is not 
to be regretted, and in due time all the foreign 
claims will be adjusted and paid off under the 
plan then adopted, although our government will 


Venezuelan 
Controversies. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE (WASHINGTON), FROM THE TREASURY TERRACE TO THE CAPITOL, NOW IN GALA ARRAY FOR 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S GREAT INAUGURATION PARADE. 


have to give the business its constant supervi- 
sion. Venezuela’s hostile attitude toward the 
American Asphalt Company, which has for a 
good while owned an asphalt lake in that coun- 
try, reached a new stage last month. The com- 
pany has wholly failed to establish its claims in 
the Venezuelan courts, and its rights and wrongs 
may possibly become the subject-matter of an 
international arbitration. 


The President LOWard the end of the present month 
nt : 

and the Mr. Roosevelt expects to make a trip 

South to Texas, and thence to proceed to 
Colorado, where for several weeks he will dis- 
appear in the wilds on a much-needed vacation. 
He has been extremely busy throughout the 
session of Congress, in addition to which he has 
had his inaugural message to write and various 
matters to decide upon relating to his new 
term. In spite of the pressure of public busi- 
ness, he has found time to make a number of 
_ important public addresses, notable among these 


being his Lincoln’s-birthday speech before the 
Republican Club of New York. In this speech 
he dealt at length with the underlying principles 
of the race problem in the South. His expres- 
sions were broad, judicious, and conservative, 
and free from all tinge of prejudice or partisan- 
ship. They will stand as a permanent if not a 
final statement of his opinion upon the race 
question, and he will not expect to deal with 
this subject in the speeches he may make in 
the near future during his Southern trips or 
visits. He did not allude to the demand for 
reducing Southern Congressional representa- 
tion in the ratio of the suppression of negro 
votes under existing franchise laws. It is not 
unreasonable to infer that if the President had 
believed that such a reduction of representation 
ought to be made he would have said so. There 
does not seem to be any likelihood whatever 
that the Republican party will seriously attempt 
to reduce Southern representation. The Presi- 
dent’s position, as stated in this New York 
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speech, does not differ in any way-—unless in 
points of emphasis—from the views that have 
been expressed again and again by broad-minded 
and influential leaders in every Southern State. 
They, also, teach the duty of treating all men 
equally and justly, of giving all children the 
opportunity to be decent and intelligent, and of 
allowing every one to share, according to deserts, 
in the economic prosperity of the community. 


Many people regarded his speech be- 
fore the Union League Club at Phila- 
delphia, on January 30, as one of the 
ablest of all the President’s recent utterances, in 
which he stated with eminent fairness his views 
of the proper relations of railroads and _ public- 
service corporations to the people, and the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government should pro- 
ceed in exercising a just supervision and control 
over the business of private corporations exer- 
cising public functions. The sentiment of the 
country in support of President Roosevelt’s posi- 
tion has been nothing short of overwheiming. 
One State legislature after another has taken 
action requesting or instructing representatives 
in Congress to support the President’s policy. 
It was with full understanding of this sentiment 
that the House of Representatives passed, on 
February 9, by a vote of 326 to 17, what was 
called the Townsend-Esch railroad-rate bill. 


The President 
and the 
Railroads. 
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The bill was presented from the In- 


Passage o i 
Rate Bill terstate Commerce Committee by its 
by House. 


chairman, Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, as 
the best that could just now be evolved out of 
the large number of drafts of bills that had 
been referred to the committee. Mr. Hepburn 
supported it in an able speech, and Mr. Williams, 
leader of the Democrats, brought his half of the 
House solidly to the support of the administra- 
tion position. The handful of votes against the 
bill came from New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania members, and represented the 
point of view of the railroad magnates who 
have been fighting so earnestly, but so hopelessly, 
against the sentiment of the country. To these 
was added the vote of Mr. McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts, This vote was based upon a doctrinaire 
and theoretical argument against governmental 
action, which could be launched (with a mere 
change of terms) against almost every sort and 
kind of public activity whatsoever. The Town- 
send-Esch bill, as passed by the House, made 
provision for a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission,—with increase of salaries, dignity, 
and power, and with the added function of 
naming reasonable rates when it should be 
found that rates were discriminating or unrea- 
sonable. The bill further provided for the in- 
crease of the United States Circuit bench by 
the appointment of five new members, and for 





From left to right: Edward A. Moseley, secretary; Charles A. Prouty, of Vermont; Judson C. Clements, of Georgia: 
Martin A. Knapp, of New York, chairman; James D. Yoemans, of Iowa; Joseph W: Fifer, of Illinois. 
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Hon. Thomas H. Carter, of Montana. 


Hon. Frank P. Flint, of California. 


Hon. Samuel H. Piles, of Washington. 


THREE NEWLY-CHOSEN MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


the designation by the President of five circuit 
judges to serve as a court of transportation for 
the prompt hearing of all matters taken by ap- 
peal from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The bill did not attempt to provide a remedy 
for the discriminations complained of under the 
private-car line system and for some other things 
requiring legislation. But no one could expect 
that any bill would wholly obviate the necessity of 
supplementary legislation in the future, and the 
private-car system could well be made the sub- 
ject of a careful and complete inquiry, with a 
view to legislative action in the next Congress. 


_, There would seem to be no sufficient 

A Special < ‘i 
Session Yeason why the Townsend-Esch_ bill 
Probable. should not have been concurred in 
by the Senate and made a law at the present 
session. But as these pages were closing for 
the press there was no expectation that the 
Senate would take action before adjournment on 
the 4th of March, except perhaps to provide for 
an inquiry by its commerce committee during 
the period between sessions. It was the Presi- 
dent’s intention, in case of the Senate’s failure to 
act, to call a special session of Congress to.meet 
in the autumn, probably in October, and to re- 
fer not only the rate legislation, but the question 
of tariff revision to that special session. The 
new House of Representatives will certainly be 
not less disposed to concur in the President's 


policy than the existing House, inasmuch as a 
large number of new members owe their seats 
to the fact that they went in on the Roosevelt 
wave. <As for the Senate, its general attitude 
will not be much affected by changes, although 
new blood will doubtless make itself felt. 


la Follette © ethaps the most interesting of the 
tothe Senatorial changes is that which 
Senate. brings Governor La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, to be the successor of Senator Quarles. Mr. 
La Follette was elected governor fora third con- 
secutive term in November, in spite of the d1- 
vision in the Republican party of the State. 
Now, contrary to the expectation of several 
months ago, he has permitted himself to be 
elected to the Senate, and will turn over the 
office of governor to the Hon. J. O. Davidson, 
who was elected lieutenant-governor on the 
same ticket with him. Mr. La Follette’s new 
term as governor began on January 6, and he 
expects to be able to see the completion by the 
Wisconsin Legislature, this winter, of the meas- 
ures with which he has identified himself. These 
measures have had to do chiefly with the control 
of nominations and elections, in order to free 
them from corporate influences ; the taxation of 
railroads, and the regulation of railroad rates in 
order to prevent the companies from advancing 
their charges to recover the amounts levied upon 
them by the State. Mr. La Follette will natu- 
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rally be expected by his friends and supporters 
to step from conspicuous victory in the State 
field to a position of high prestige and influence 
in the affairs of the whole country. His col- 
league, Senator Spooner, is the leader of the op- 
posing wing of Wisconsin Republicans, and is 
one of the most successful public men in Wash- 
ington. It is only two years since Mr. Spooner 
was reélected, so that his term has yet four 
years torun. We publish in this number an 





LIEUT.-GOV. DAVIDSON, OF WISCONSIN. 
(Who will succeed Governor La Follette.) 


interesting article about Mr. La Follette and his 
career, from the pen of Walter Wellman. Our 
readers may remember that when Mr. Spooner's 
reélection to the Senate was somewhat in doubt 
in the legislative campaign of 1902, this maga- 
zine made a strong plea for the retention of so 
useful a statesman in the councils of the nation, 
and secured from Mr. Wellman what proved to 
be, throughout Wisconsin, a very influential state- 
ment of the value of Mr. Spooner’s work at 
Washington. It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, 
that Mr. Wellman,—who also knows Mr. La 
Follette well, and with a friendly feeling toward 
him,—should write about him for our readers as 
he comes to Washington to serve as Mr. Spoon- 
er’s colleague, and to take part in the great pend- 
ingissues. It was expected that he would not re- 
sign as governor before the beginning of March. 
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There is nothing so much needed in 
the federal government at Washing- 
ton, just now, as the sending to the 
Senate, from the various States, of men of ex- 
perience and ability in public affairs, to replace 
a class of Senators whom the country can never 
really know anything about, because they are 
not, in a true sense, public men, but rather pri- 
vate agents who have found their way into the 
Senate through the backing of powerful inter- 
ests. In the legislatures of Missouri and Dela- 
ware, as these pages were closed for the press, 
the Senatorial deadlock had not been broken. A 
little handful of Missouri Republicans, controlled 
by Mr. Kerens, was preventing the election of 
the caucus nominee, Mr. Niedringhaus. If no 
other solution should present itself, the country 
would certainly think none the worse of Mr. 
Niedringhaus if he should ask his friends to 
join with the Democrats and send Mr. Cockrell 
back for another Senatorial term. In Dela- 
ware, the everlasting Addicks fight has been 
going on, and Mr. Addicks has been making 
what will perchance prove his last desperate 
struggle to break into the United States Senate. 
Here, again, the Democrats have a reputable and 
distinguished candidate, and the anti-Addicks 
Republican group would show a fine patriotisin 
if they would combine with the Democrats to 
give Addicksism its final blow. 


Senate 
Contests. 





HON. THOS. K. NIEDRINGHAUS. 


(The Missouri caucus candidate for U. S. Senate.) 
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Justice Holmes. Justice Peckham. 


Justice Brown. Justice Harlan 


Justice McKenna, Justice Day. 


Chief Justice Fuller. Justice Brewer. Justice White. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, NOW CHIEF ARBITER IN THE BUSINESS AFFAIRS OF THE COUNTRY. 


. .. The movement that set in several 

An Injunction z a 
Against years ago against the so-called trusts 
Beef-Packers. }ias hegun to assume Clearer outlines 
and more intelligent methods. Thus, the rate 
bill, and the proposed legislation cagnate to it, are 
for the purpose of dealing with the railway com- 
binations, among which the principle of com- 
petition no longer, operates. Railroad super- 
vision, at the hands of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission and a court of transportation, may 
indeed be far from perfect, but it may be more 
just toward all interests than unrestrained control 
of the country’s chief highways of commerce by a 
little group of half a dozen men controlling the 
amalgamated railroad systems. With this ex- 
tension of control over railroads, the Sherman 
anti-trust law will be left to its intended field,— 
namely, the industrial corporations. One way 
in which it can be invoked has now been set 
forth in the unanimous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, at the end of January, 
against the alleged “beef trust.” This decision 
is, in form, merely a confirmation of the decision 
of United States Circuit Judge Grosscup, at Chi- 


cago, last spring, who issued an injunction re- 
straining the great meat-packers from acting in 
combination to fix the prices of cattle, and to fix 
the prices of dressed beef. 


Lines be decision of the Supreme Court 

of the is upon broad lines, and is contained 
Decision. in an opinion prepared by Justice 
Holmes, in which every member of the bench 
concurs. ‘The case of the Government was pre- 
pared and presented to the court by Attorney- 
General Moody, and the result is in some meas- 
ure a personal triumph for him. While this 
particular form of action has been pending in 
the courts, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, under the direction of Mr. Garfield, head 
of the Bureau of Corporations, has been con- 
ducting an inquiry into the business of market- 
ing live stock, packing meat, and supplying the 
provision market. <A report of this inquiry was 
expected in the latter part of February. While 
the decision takes the form of an injunction 
strictly prohibiting certain practices, and does 
not, therefore, find anybody guilty, it would 
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seem to involve, nevertheless, the practical find- 
ing that such methods have been employed in 
the past. The next step on the part of the Gov- 
ernment will not be an endeavor to prove old 
offenses, but to prevent the continuance of prac- 
tices which are said to make the price of cattle 
too low on the one hand, and the price of beef 
too high on the other. It remains to be seen 
how and to what extent this decision can have 
tangible economic results in the way of giving 
the Western farmer a better price for his cattle 
and the Eastern consumer more meat for his 
money. Meanwhile the injunction plan pursued 
in Judge Grosscup’s court, and confirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court, can be in- 
voked from time to time in the case of other in- 
dustries supposed to have become monopolized. 


A Rebate ~sithough the power to fix reasonable 
Case to be Yailroad rates has been so prominent- 
Prosecuted- 1+ under discussion at Washington, 

the chief practical complaint against the rail- 
roads has been not so much that the average 
standard of rates is unreasonably high as that 
there has been lack- 
ing an honest appli- 
cation of standards 
and a fair treatment 
of shippers. The 
railroads, it is true, 
now assert that they 
have practically 
given up the busi- 
ness of paying re- 
bates and of discrim- 
inating among 
shippers. There are, 
however, indirect 
ways to evade the 
law, and where cash 
rebates are not paid (Who will act for the Govern- 


ment as special attorney in a 
railroad-rebate case.) 











HON. JUDSON HARMON, OF OHIO. 


there are various 
means by which a 
great firm or corporation may constantly have 
favors and privileges that put competitors at 
a disadvantage. In pursuance of complaints 
against the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fé sys- 
tem, it has been shown by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that there has been dis- 
crimination in the case of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company against competitors of that 
corporation. The case has been deemed so im- 
portant as to require action at the hands of 
the Department of Justice. Attorney-General 
Moody has accordingly employed a former Demo- 
cratic Attorney-General, Mr. Judson Harmon, of 
Cincinnati, in association with a prominent mem- 
ber of the St. Louis bar, Mr. Frederick N. Judson, 





to investigate the matter, with a view to assisting 
the United States Government in prosecuting 
such violations of the law as they discover. 
Mr. Paul Morton, now Secretary of the Navy, 
was vice-president of the Santa Fé system when 
appointed to the cabinet last summer, and there 
has been some disposition, chiefly on the part of 
Democratic newspapers, to criticise the President 
for keeping Mr. Morton in the cabinet in view 
of his former connection with the affairs of that 
railway. To all this there is no need of any 
reply on the President’s part. He is not trying 
to punish or humiliate any individual railroad 
men, but to aid the railroad men themselves in 
breaking up the bad practice of rebates and 
discriminations that has persisted from a former 
era of railroad management. Mr. Morton him- 
self belongs essentially to the new period, and 
brings to the service of the Government the 
same executive ability that made him successful 
in the railway world. Attorney-General Moody 
and Messrs. Harmon and Judson will see that 
there is no lack of thoroughness in the action 
that it is proposed to bring in connection with 


. the Santa Fé case. Meanwhile Mr. Morton will 


continue to administer the affairs of the navy, 
and doubtless his knowledge of the railroad 
business will be of some incidental service to 
the President and his administration in the 
endeavor to abolish abuses. 


iii The world of industry and politics 
sas . : 
and the had its attention strongly drawn last 
Oil Trust. “month to the energetic State of Kan- 
sas. Not only was the State engaged in framing 
stringent laws for the control of railroads, but 
the legislature went so far as to appropriate 
money for the establishment of a State oil re- 
finery to compete against the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, of Kansas, which is one of the sub- 
sidiary corporations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Te oil fields of Kansas are of consider- 
able importance, but their owners complain that 
the Prairie Oil Company, which operates the 
pipe lines and refineries, and is the only pur- 
chaser of their product, has had them at its 
mercy, and has paid them too low a price for 
their crude oil, as compared with the price 
charged to consumers for refined oil. When 
the bill passed the legislature, the oil com- 
pany restricted its Kansas business and ceased 
for a few days to buy the crude oil, leaving 
the producers without a market. On Febru- 
ary 15, Representative Campbell, of Kansas, 
secured the unanimous passage by the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, of a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to investigate the Standard Oil Com- 
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Gov. E. W. Hoch, 
of Kansas. 


TWO KANSAS MEN PROMINENT LAST MONTH. 


Congressman P. P. Camp- 
bell, of Kansas. 


pany’s methods of doing business in Kansas. 
The President and Secretary Metcalf responded 
to the request, and Mr. Garfield, of the Bureau 
of Corporations, informed the press that steps 
had immediately been taken by him to carry out 
the wishes of Congress. To what extent Mr. 
Garfield’s investigation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany would go beyond the boundaries of Kan- 
sas was said to await developments. 


The city of Chicago is preparing for 
Municipal one of the most important municipal 
pics. ping Gig ie 

elections in its history. The Repub- 

licans have nominated as their candidate for 
mayor Mr. John M. Harlan, who has run for 
that office on two or three previous occasions, 
and is an ideal candidate. His chances of elec- 
tion this year are regarded as excellent. Mayor 
Carter Harrison has had terms enough, and the 
Democrats were expected to nominate Judge 
Dunne. Chicago is preparing to draft a new 
charter, and the near future is to bring about 
a settlement of the long struggle over the ex- 
tension of street-railway franchises. In New 
York there is much interest in the prospect of 
the immediate establishment of a municipal elec- 
tric-lighting plant, to which Mayor McClellan and 
the city authorities are committed. The most 
serious problem, however, is that of the water- 
supply, and it is now admitted that unless this 
question is taken out of politics and pressed to 
a solution with all possible energy, a water 


famine must be faced within a very few years. 
The never-ceasing agitation about police condi- 
tions has brought about the appointment of a 
new citizens’ committee of inquiry. The in- 
famies of the present liquor law, which has 
created many thousands of evil resorts known 
as Raines law hotels, have so stirred up public 
opinion that the legislature is proceeding to 
amend the statute with a view to suppressing 
this particular abuse. With all its shortcomings, 
New York in most respects improves amazingly 
from year to year. The great Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is about to enter upon a new era 
of greatly increased usefulness and importance, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and under the active work of a new director, 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, who comes to New 
York from a career of great distinction and 
public usefulness at the head of the South Ken- 





SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE. 


sington Museum, in London. The hopeful plans 
for the Metropolitan Museum do not concern 
New York alone, but are of interest to many 
people in every State of the Union. It is to be 
noted that Chicago last month opened a so-called 
municipal museum. This comes as the outgrowth 
of a considerable European and American expe- 
rience, and it would be hard to set bounds to 
the possible benefits that may be derived from 
a well-directed establishment of this kind. It 
can be made to show what is good and bad in 
everything that belongs to the building of cities 
and the carrying on of their public services. 
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Santo Domingo, as already noted, 


Happenings 5 ° ; 
in Latin seemed to claim the lion’s share of 
America. our interest in Latin America dur- 


ing January and February. In Cuba, the an- 
nouncement had been made of the nominating 
conventions to be held by the different political 
parties. President Palma, it appears, had de- 
cided to ally himself formally with the Moderate 
party, probably looking to a renomination. The 
announcement of his party affiliation had brought 
about the resignation of five members of his 
cabinet,—resignations which, however, he de- 
clined to accept. In Mexico, there had been 
some discussion over the report that the govern- 
ment had decided to abolish the free zone,—a 
strip of territory thirty miles wide, extending 
along the United States boundary. Our trade 
. With Mexico, it may be said, in passing, has not 
progressed as much as might be expected. Re- 
cent reports from our consuls indicate that 
German methods are winning in our sister 
republic, chiefly because German houses employ 
the Spanish language, while Americans usually 
know only English. The Venezuelan situation 
had become somewhat strained through the at- 
tempts of President Castro to evade his financial 
obligations, as agreed upon after the blockade 
two years ago by the allied European powers, 
and his attitude toward American interests in 
the asphalt industry. An anti-Castro revolu- 
tion, it is believed, is on the point of breaking 
out. A small revolution in Argentina, the causes 
of which are not generally known, had occurred 
late in January, but the government soon had 
the insurrection completely in hand. 
doubt 


What is without reasonable 


The British . . +2 ° 
the last session of the British Parlia- 


Parliament 

Opens. ment which was elected in 1900 
began its session on February 14. The minis- 
terial majority in the Commons had _ been 


only 81, and Premier Balfour will have diffi- 
culty in always being able to count upon the 
support of the 58 Liberal-Unionists, who have 
usually voted with the Conservatives. It had 
been expected that, after a few weeks’ formal 
session, Parliament would adjourn and the ad- 
ministration appeal to the country. Almost 
all the by-elections having gone against the 
Conservatives, and a number of the promi- 
nent Tories (among them Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Ivor Guest) 
having gone over to the opposition side, the 
triumph of the Liberals is accepted as a foregone 
conclusion. Therefore, it is not assumed that 
the prime minister will wait until the statutory 
term of the present Parliament has expired 
(which will be in 1907) before appealing to the 
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electorate. Early this month the new Parlia- 
ment in South Africa will begin its second ses- 
sion, with Dr. Jameson as premier. The elections 
in Cape Colony had indicated that the sentiment 
of the voters is strongly in favor of an increased 
protective tariff, and this, with the cool recep- 
tion given to his theories in Canada, is not cal- 
culated to give great encouragement to Colonial 
Secretary Chamberlain in his programme of im- 
perialism and preferential tariffs. In his speech 
the King had announced that it is the intention 
of the government to introduce in the coming 
session bills dealing with alien immigration, the 
unemployment question, the problem of work- 
man’s compensation, and the establishment of 
a ministry of commerce. The temper of the 
House of Commons had been indicated by the 
early motion of the well-known Liberal, Mr. H. 
H. Asquith, in favor of an early dissolution, 
so carefully worded that Mr. Chamberlain’s fol- 
lowers will be able to vote for it should their 
leader give the word. Britain’s stake in the 
far-Eastern war is clearly recognized in Lon- 
don, and, despite repeated denials of its truth, 
the report persists that, in conjunction with 
France, King Edward’s government is work- 
ing hard to bring about peace between Russia 
and Japan. 


™ The first acts of the new ministry in 
e French | : 
Anti-Clerical France, as foreshadowed in these 
Campaign. ages last month, are in accord with 
the policy of the Combes administration. The 
official programme of Premier Rouvier contains 
the main features advocated by his predecessor. 
M. Théophile Delcassé remains minister of for- 
eign affairs, and M. Henry Berteaux minister of 
war. On February 9, the formal measure for 
the separation of the Church and State was 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
adopted at once. The new bill abolishes the 
Concordat, declares that all laws and orders 
relative to the public organization of religious 
denominations are abrogated, suppresses all ex- 
isting public establishments of religion, and pro- 
hivits any appropriation of government funds 
for religious purposes. This is one great aim 
of the Rovvier ministry ; the income tax is the 
other. And it has become evident that, unable 
to stand up against the anti-clerical sentiment 
directly, opponents of the separation of Church 
and State will attempt to defeat the new ministry 
on the income-tax issue. Early in February, 
the Pope had informed the College of Cardinals 
that he had prepared an Encyclical, recounting 
the entire history of the conflict between France 
and the Church, and announcing the basis of a 
new organization of the French clergy. 
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The Great Ome students of international poli- 
Coal Strike tics are professing to see in the Prus- 
in Germany. sian Government's decision to intro- 

duce new mining laws into the Diet an indication 
of thé Kaiser’s anxiety lest the Russian internal 
troubles have effect in Germany. It is recognized 
that Germany is the strongest support of the Rus- 
sian autocracy, principally through her avowed 
determination to prevent political disturbances 
in such portions of Poland as belong to her, and 
her undoubted willingness to assist the Czar’s 
government in case Russian Poland should rise. 
The coal strike, which the government fears 
will become a political movement, had assumed 
serious proportions by the middle of February, 
and the Emperor had appointed a commission of 
investigation. More than two hundred thousand 
miners had been striking in Westphalia. Con- 
ditions of life had been very burdensome, and 
when a reduction of wages, increase in the hours 
of labor, and (as they alleged) unfairness in weigh- 
ing the product of such labor were added to the 
grievances of the miners, the strike had become 
widespread. Sixteen hours had been a working- 
day, and a monopolistic combination of the mine 
owners had become so oppressive and powerful 
as to even antagonize the German Government, 
which is a large buyer of coal for the state-owned 
railways. Conferences between the owners and 
the men had been fruitless of result up to the 
middle of February. Germany’s other troubles 
in southwest Africa are not yet ended. The 
total loss of German troops in the campaign 
against the Herreros up to January 1 had been 
more than eighty officers and a thousand men. 
Colonel Leutwein, the much-abused ex-governor 
of German Southwest Africa, upon his recent 
arrival in Hamburg, had declared to a newspaper 
correspondent that a general uprising of the na- 
tives of South Africa in the near future is not 
only a possibility, but a probability. 


Owing to ill health, King Oscar II. 
Scandinavian of Sweden and Norway has retired 

from active rule and appointed Crown 
Prince Gustaf Regent until further notice. The 
prince has been Regent twice before, but this 
time it is felt that the old King’s retirement is 
to be permanent. King Oscar, who has been 
one of the ablest rulers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and probably the most democratic king 
who ever lived, is the grandson of that French 
country notary Bernadotte, who rose to be 
marshal of France and became King of Sweden 
early in the last century by grace of the first 
Napoleon. King Oscar is seventy-six years of 
age, a real Viking in figure, and very popular at 
home and abroad. As a referee in international 





PRINCE GUSTAF OF SWEDEN-NORWAY. 
(Now Regent upon the retirement of his father, King 
Oscar II. The Prince is a strong Conservative.) 


arbitration matters, he has had an importance 
in the world’s politics really quite out of pro- 
portion to the rank of his kingdom. He has 
been a successful diplomat and ruler, and has 
piloted the rather delicately balanced dual realm 
over which he rules through many threatening 
storms. Premier Hagerup, of Norway, however, 
had recently announced that the time has come 
for. Norway to break away from the union, and 
a strong, young hand is needed at the helm. 
Prince Gustaf, now acting King, is married to a 
descendant of the old Swedish dynasty which 
the Bernadottes displaced, so that when he ac- 
tually succeeds to the throne the ancient house 
of Vasa returns. He has hardly yet shown his 
hand, but it is believed that he is less liberal 
than his father. He is known to be opposed to 
the aspirations of Norway for separation, and 
it is believed that he is at heart pro-Russian, 
pro-German, 2nd anti-English. 








With the surprising majority of the 


More Troubles ._ .. ; ; ° 
for Nationalists, in Hungary, in the elec- 


Austria. tions late in January, kad come the 


resignation of the Tisza cabinet. The Em- 
peror had then summoned to Vienna both 
Count Julius Andrassy (son of the famous An- 
drassy), one of the strong men of the opposi- 
tion, and Francis Kossuth, leader of the Kos- 
suth, or Radical, party. It is expected that 
one of these will be premier. Complete returns 
show that the Kossuthists count 159 members 
of the new Parliament, and, with the addition 
of the 83 votes of the other opposition parties, 
can show a total of 242 votes, against a Liberal 
strength of only 151. This is the first Liberal 
defeat since the original establishment of the 
famous Ausgleich in 1867. It is assumed that 
the elections will have an important bearing on 
the future of the dual monarchy. The two ques- 
tions now agitating Hungary and Austria are 
those of an ‘independent Hungarian army and 
the general commercial relations between the 
two sections. The new prime minister of the 
empire, Baron Gautch von Frankenthurn, will 
have a difficult task before him. In the next 
number of the Review we hope to present an 
informing survey of the internal and external 
relations of the Austro- Hungarian monarchy, 
by a native Austrian, who has been in govern- 
mental service, and knows whereof he speaks. 


In the words attributed to the Rus- 

The Russian 
Revolutionary Sian minister of agriculture, Yermo- 
Movement. lov, at a meeting of the council of 
ministers, that the present system of government 
in Russia had outlived its usefulness, and that 
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PLAN OF THE CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 











(Indicating points at which industrial and political riots 
have taken place. This plan should be studied in connec- 
tion with Dr. Dillon’s article on page 303 of this issue.) 
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henceforth, it will be impossible to carry on the 
business of the empire without the assistance of 
the Russian people, may be found the conviction 
which has apparently settled deeply into the 
minds of the Russian nation as a result of the 
momentous happenings of the past two months. 
The story of the industrial and political demon- 





























GENERAL TREPOV, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF ST. 
PETERSBURG. 


(Who has absolute power to put down industrial and politi- 
cal demonstrations.) 


strations in St. Petersburg, reaching their climax 
in the massacre of January 22, is told in graphic 
terms by Dr. E. J. Dillon, who was an eye-witness 
of everything that happened, in an article on page 
303 of this issue of the Review. For several weeks 
the strike situation had remained threatening, 
although less violent than before. Frequent en- 
counters had taken place between the striking 
workmen and the military ; but, with almost dic- 
tatorial power in his hands, Governor-General 
Trepov had been able to “maintain order.” The 
men, with few exceptions, had refused to return 
to work, and a number of establishments, in- 
cluding the Putiloff (government) iron works, 
had been seriously crippled because of the strike. 
Pending the actual execution of the Czar’s will 
in the matter of reforms which may be con- 
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templated, the revolutionary elements appeared 
to be only “marking time.” 


Grand Duke Lt had been expected that Moscow 
Sergius would be the scene of even more se- 
Assassinated. vious disturbances than St. Peters- 
burg, since the old Muscovite capital is the cen- 
ter of the Liberal movement, and fewer troops 
had been stationed there than at the capital on 
the Neva. The hatred of Liberal Moscow for 
the autocratic régime was emphasized by the 
assassination by a 
bomb, on February 
17, of the worst of 
the reactionary 
grand dukes, Ser- 
gius, uncle of the 
Czar. Our frontis- 
piece this month 
tells the story. The 
merchants of Mos- 
cow are strong in 
their opposition to 
the war, and the no- 
bles of that city, 
headed by the fa- 
mous Liberal, 
Prince Trubetzkoi, 
one of Russia’s real 
“Intellectuals,” 
had addressed a remarkable petition to the Czar, 
calling for representative government. The 
condemnation by the government of the re- 
solutions in favor of reforms, offered by the 
Moscow nobility and municipality, had caused 
the resignation of Prince Galitzin, the Liberal 
mayor of the city. Early in February, however, 
Prince Galitzin had been reélected by the muni- 
cipal council by a large majority. Demonstrations 
and riotings had taken place in other portions of 
the empire, notably in Sevastopol, where the 
admiralty arsenal was burned by incendiaries, 
and several hundred sailors mutinied against 
being sent to the far East ; in Odessa, where in- 
dustrial riots took place ; in Kharkov, where the 
chief of police was attacked ; in Finland, notably 
in Helsingfors, where Soisalon Soininen (or 
Johnsson), the procurator-general of the Senate, 
a pro-Russian Finn, was assassinated by a young 
man named Hohenthal, a relative of Schumann, 
who killed Bobrikov; in Kiev, in Riga, and 
generally throughout Poland. 





PRINCE TRUBETZKOI. 


(The ‘“‘Reform”’ president of the 
Moscow zemstvo.) 


In some respects, the most serious 
The Situation asnect of the economic and political 
struggle in Russia is the fact that all 
the industrial centers are solidly opposed to the 
war and to the autocracy itself. 


in Poland. 


Russia is grad- 


ually evolving from a pastoral, agricultural coun- 
try to an industrial one, and an industrial nation 
cannot exist, much less progress, under such ar- 
bitrary, unstable conditions as an autocracy 
brings with it. This has been illustrated by the 
intensity and wide area of the strike situation in 
Poland, commercially and industrially, the most 
progressive section of the empire. In Warsaw, 
the third city of the country, with close to a 
million inhabitants ; in Ldédz, the Polish Man- 
chester, with its almost half a million people ; 
in Radom, in Sosnowiec, and other Polish man- 
ufacturing and industrial centers, during Janu- 
ary and February, between two and three hun- 
dred thousand workmen had struck. They had 
demanded an eight-hour day, old-age pensions, 
and other concessions, which the employers had 
declared impossible under present conditions. 
There had been much violence in the streets, 
Cossacks attacking the strikers, and, according 
to the official police report, killing fifty-seven, in- 
cluding six women and three children, in the city 
of Warsaw alone. Many more had been killed 
in the smaller towns. The strikers themselves 
had looted and burned shops, and for more than 
a week Warsaw had all its factories closed, its 
lights out, and no street cars running. There 
had been much suffering among the families of 
the strikers. Martial law had been declared, 
and governmental surveillance, including a rigor- 
ous censorship, had been maintained. Although 
effort had been made by the Socialist and other 
radical agitators to turn the strikes into a political 
movement which should have for its object a 
Polish insurrection, the more thoughtful Poles, 
and, in fact, all the leading spirits, had not re- 
garded the present as Poland’s opportunity to 
strike for a revival of her national life. Anti- 
Russian demonstrations had occurred in several 
cities in both German and Austrian Poland, par- 
ticularly in Cracow, but it is recognized by the 
Poles themselves that the present upheaval is 
Russia’s quarrel, and not their opportunity. 


i ii Three significant happenings during 
Sees early February had pointed to the 
Workmen. awakening of the Czar and his gov- 
ernment to a realizing sense of the necessity for 
reforms! One had been the reception by the 
Czar of a delegation of workingmen to present 
their claims, another had been the evident desire 
on the part of the authorities to justify the re- 
pressive measures (at least, in some degree) to 
the outside world, and the third had been the 
willingness of the Czar himself to concede to 
the people some measure of representation in 
the government. On February 1, the Czar met, 
at the palace in Tsarskoe-Selo, thirty-four work- 
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ingmen—representatives of eleven trade assem- 
blies in St. Petersburg. To this delegation, 
which, it had afterward been claimed, was se- 
lected by the government and the employers, 
the Emperor declared that the people must be 
patient ; that all reforms promised in his ukase 
of December 26 last would be carried out. He 
declined, however, to hear their grievance. Yet 
the autocracy is becoming sensitive to the opin- 
ion not only of Russia, but of the rest of the 
world. This 1s indicated by the fact that, im- 
mediately after the massacre on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22, proclamations were issued to the whole 
nation, justifying the repressive measures ; and, 
in an interview with an Associated. Press repre. 
sentative, the Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle of 
the Czar, commander-in-chief of the Russian 
army, and the man responsible for the refusal 
to allow the strikers to present their petition to 
the Emperor, had announced that reforms had 
been practically decided upon, and that, while 
the peasants are at present unfit for the fran- 
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DR. ZVEROV, THE HEAD OF THE RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 


(Who was removed last month for pro-Liberal tendencies, 
it is reported.) 


chise, the Emperor, in consultation with his ad- 
visers, had determined upon a representative 
assembly which would give to all classes a right 
to be heard. Autocracy, he had further declared, 
would remain. There would be no constitution, 
but, when the war with Japan was over, some sort 


of a popular representation—perhaps including 
a responsible ministry—would be instituted. 


willa  Lbere had been many reports that 
Constitution Some sort of a constitution would be 
Be Granted? oranted by the Czar, but even the 
most enthusiastic and hopeful friends of Russia, 
who know the situation, realize that represent- 
ative government must come gradually in the 
empire. There have been many indications 
that the Czar, when temporarily free from the 
reactionary influences of the Court party, most 
prominent in which are the grand dukes and the 
Dowager-Empress, would be glad to convene 
the old land parliament, or consultive assembly 
of notables, known as the Zemski-Sobor. This 
ancient institution, corresponding somewhat to 
the States General of France, has not been 
convened for nearly two centuries—since the 
reign of Catherine I.—and was formerly only 
called in cases of great national danger. The Re- 
actionaries, however, would have the Czar believe 
that the assembling of this body would mean the 
downfall of the autocracy, and Emperor Nicholas, 
who is not a strong man, hesitates. He knows 
that there is no one among the grand dukes who, 
if made Czar, or Regent, would do better than he. 
He believes honestly in the autocracy, and it 
might be that to-day, if a plebiscite were taken, 
the great majority of his subjects would declare 
for a strong personal rule. He is certainly the 
most unfortunate of monarchs. Just before the 
present troubles, he is reported to have said, 
‘‘T would not wish my worst enemy to have to 
bear my burden ;” and yet, with almost every 
progressive subject of the empire, from Minister 
Witte down to the workmen of St. Petersburg, 
clamoring for a representative assembly, why is 
Czar Nicholas not willing to lay some of his 
burden on the shoulders of chosen represen- 
tatives of his people ? 


As to Some Lt iS a sad comment on the claims of 
of the the autocracy, that itis the best form 
Personalities. of »overnment for the Russian people, 
to note that the men who in any other country 
would be among its glories and patriot defend- 
ers are, in Russia, of necessity, in the opposi- 
tion ; of necessity ‘‘ suspect,” while the “ glorified 
policeman” type of public man is forever in the 
ascendancy. Tolstoi is “suspect,” Gorki (who 
has been cast into prison) is “suspect.” Men 
like Prince Mirski, Prince Trubetzkoi (Lib- 
eral president of the Moscow zemstvo), Professor 
Annensky, Father Gapon, even Witte himself 
(whose house was searched by the secret police 
a couple of weeks ago),—these men are all 
“suspect,” while apostles of physical force, like 
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the late Minister Plehve, General Trepov, the 
Finnish Governor-Generals Bobrikov and Obo- 
lenski, Admiral Alexeiv, and others, rise to 
power. This is illustrated-by the forced res- 
ignation of Prince Mirski as minister of the 
interior and the appointment in his place, early 
in February, of a former governor of Mos- 
cow, named Bulygin, an almost fanatical re- 
actionary. Two of the most interesting personali- 
ties on the Liberal side,—the now famous Father 
Gapon, and Prince Trubetzkoi, of Moscow—are 
the subjects of ‘Leading Articles” this month. 
The Czar and his reactionary advisers maintain 
that Russia is not ready for a constitution, that 
the Russian people are not fit for representative 
government. But it is impossible for the out- 
side world to withhold admiration for the high 
courage, patient dignity, and fine, noble idealism 
of the leaders of the Russian Liberal movement. 
Men who, under conditions such as now exist in 
Russia, are able to prepare and courageous enough 
to present such a memorial as came from the 
provincial assembly of Kharkov (to mention no 
others), are as ready for self-government as any 
in the world. Hear them: 


We regard it as our duty to tell you, sire, that not 
only the horrors of war and grief for our reverses 
darken the cradle of your heir, but other clouds hang 
over it, and over the whole country as well. Long years 
of bureaucratic oppression, violence, arbitrary rule, im- 
poverishment, and the total disfranchisement of the 
people, the utter violation of the principle of freedom 
of the person and freedom of thought and conscience, 
have created a state of things in the empire which can 
no longer be endured. These same conditions are bring- 
ing down the future storm, of which the first thunder- 
ous symptoms are already audible. ... 

It pleases your Majesty, in the ukase of December 25, 
to sketch a series of legislative reforms and to charge a 
committee of the ministers to realize them; but the 
ministers are ignorant of our needs, and only represent- 
atives of the Russian land, freely elected by the popula- 
tion, are capable of carrying out your intentions. Your 
great forbear, Peter I., said it was vain to inscribe laws 
if they were not to be fulfilled, and these words are en- 
graved on the mirror of justice in all the government 
buildings of the smallest Russian towns ; yet Russia is 
still governed, not by laws, but by circulars and pro- 
visional rules which evade and violate the laws. 

It is not enough to make laws. It is indispensable 
to guarantee their observance. It is indispensable to 
guarantee to the people their rights. It is indispensa- 
ble to exercise wakeful vigilance. No bureaucratic 
system can accomplish this. The bureaucracy has al- 
ready forfeited the confidence of the country. Neither 
is any monarch, however great, able to know every- 
thing, to act for all, and alone to be responsible before 
God and the nation for the destinies of his fatherland. 

Do not trust, sire, to negligent and wily servants, 
but repose confidence in chosen representatives of the 
nation. Hasten to convoke them to a permanent cham- 
ber, endowed with legislative powers and qualified to 
see that the laws are not broken, that the treasury is 

















SERGE WITTE, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 
(One of Russia’s strongest men.) 


not robbed, and that the milliards accumulated from 
the nation’s mites are employed suitably and for proper 
purposes. 


A Battle ‘tter General Mistchenko’s raid to 
onthe _ the west of the Hun and Liao rivers, 
Hun River. in his attempt to cut the Japanese 
communications, in the middle of January, there 
had been quietness between the armies in Man- 
churia until January 25, when a general engage- 
ment began on the Japanese left flank, and con- 
tinued for six days. It is not quite clear which 
army attacked first, but the engagement seems 
to have been part of a determined effort by 
General Kuropatkin to break through the Japa- 
nese lines or to turn their left flank in the direc- 
tion of Liao-Yang. This much is known,—the 
second army, under General Grippenberg, was 
repulsed, with a loss of more than 15,000 men. 
The Japanese lost 7,000. After the encounter, 
which was severe and bitter, and during which 
both armies suffered much from the cold, the 


' original fortified lines had been resumed without 


material changes. Serious disagreements had 
been reported between General Kuropatkin and 
General Grippenberg, the former accusing the 
latter of useless sacrifice of troops, and the latter 
complaining that his chief did not properly sup- 
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port him. General Grippenberg afterward re- 
signed, and was succeeded by General Baron 
Kaulbars, who, some months ago, had been an- 
nounced as the commander of the third Russian 
army. The official report for the first year of 
the war, issued by the Russian general staff at 
St. Petersburg, February 1, showed that 130, 
000 officers and men were in the hospitals, and 
that between 48,000 and 50,000 had been killed 
on the field of battle. 


_ There had been a lull in the major 
Naval naval activities of Russia and Japan 
Situation. for several weeks preceding Admiral 
Togo’s departure from Tokio (on February 15) 
with a secret destination, but (it had been gen- 
erally believed) with the intention of attacking 
the Russian Baltic fleet. Admiral Rozhestvenski 
had been cruising in the Indian Ocean, along the 
northern coast of Madagascar, causing consider- 
able anxiety to the French governor-general be- 
cause of delicate questions of neutrality. Some 
peace rumors had been started by reports that 
orders for coal and supplies, originally intended 
for the Baltic fleet, had been countermanded by 
the Russian Government. But this had been de- 
nied. On the other hand, the so-called third 
Pacific squadron, consisting of four battleships 
and one cruiser, had left Libau, on February 15, to 
reénforce Rozhestvenski. Japan had announced 
that colliers accompanying the Baltic fleet, no 
matter what their nationality, would be fired on 
and sunk by her warships. With the fall of 
Port Arthur and the release of the blockading 
fleet, the scene of naval activity in Japanese wa- 
ters had been transferred to Vladivostok, which, 
it had been announced early in February, was 
completely blockaded by the Japanese. The 
rather protracted sessions of the North Sea Com- 
mission, in Paris, had been taken up with the 
presentation of voluminous evidence, the Russian 
officers persisting in their testimony that they 
saw Japanese torpedo-boats off the Dogger Bank. 
The chorus of praise for General Stoessel, and 
his defense of Port Arthur, is not so general, and 
popular indignation at the report of his impend- 
ing court-martial has calmed somewhat, owing 
to the report, on no less an authority than the 
Peking correspondent of the London 77%mes, that 
“if General Stoessel had not been a coward and 
a traitor, Port Arthur might have held out until 
Easter.” There was plenty of food and ammu- 
nition, and 25,000 able-bodied soldiers in the 
fortress. It was the cowardice of the officers, 
the 7imes correspondent tells us, which brought 
about the capitulation. ‘If the real hero of the 
defense, General Kondratchenko, had lived, there 
might have been a different story to tell.” 














The remarkable success of the Jap- 
anese in controlling disease, by main- 
taining almost perfect sanitary con- 
ditions in the field,-has been referred to before 
in these pages. The report of the officer in 
charge of statistics with General Oku’s army, 
issued on January 29, gives some interesting 
confirmation of the Japanese reputation in this 
respect. The figures show that from May 6 to 
December 1 last there were treated in the Jap- 
anese forces 24,642 cases of disease, of which 
only 40 resulted fatally ; 18,578 patients recov- 
ered, 5,609 were sent to Japan, and the remain- 
der were undergoing treatment when the figures 
were compiled. There were only 193 cases of 
typhoid and 342 of dysentery, although 5,070 
cases of beri-beri were reported. The casual- 
ties during this period were: killed, 5,127; 
wounded, 21,080; missing, 406. Sixteen per 
cent. of the wounded died, 19 per cent. recovered 
in the field, and 65 per cent. were sent back to 
Japan. This record is remarkable ; much better 
than ours in the Spanish war under more favor- 
able circumstances. Rarely has the world seen 
such an efficient combination of the qualities of 
the warrior with the scientific care of health. 


Japanese 
Medical 
Skill, 


The heroism and remarkable warlike 
qualities of the Japanese may be a 
; surprise to Western nations; but 
back of the splendid patriotism and loyalty to 
Emperor and country is the fine physical develop- 
ment, the result of the application, for generations, 
of Samurai ideals. The first training of a youth 
under this system was to be thrown, at the age of 
twelve, naked into the snow and ordered to box or 
fence himself warm. The now famous jiu-jitsu 
originated thus. This fine physical training and 
patriotism was shown in the attack on Pe- 
king, in 1900, when General Fukushima and his 
command were the admiration and envy of all 
Europe. It is better, the Japanese are saying, 
that Japan should fight now, because her soldiers 
are still under the influence of the old training. 
In twenty years, owing to industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions, the Japanese will be as flabby 
and useless for soldiers as most of the Conti- 
nental European armiesare to-day. The Japanese 
army, we may add, in answer to a query by a 
Review reader, is organized on the German 
system, with slight modifications. The Emperor 
is the commander-in-chief. He is represented 
by two marshals, at present, Oyama and Yama- 
gata. There are ten full generals,—Kuroki, 
Oku, Nodzu, Nogi, Kodama, Katsura, Yama- 
guchi, Hasegawa, Nishi, and Sakuma. Then 
come lieutenant-generals ; then major-generals. 
The most famous major-general is Fukushima. 


Japanese 
Training. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 21 to February 17, 1905.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 21.—The Senate adopts a resolution to pro- 
ceed with the impeachment trial of Judge Swayne.... 
The House passes the Indian appropriation bill; Speaker 
Cannon appoints a committee of seven to manage the 
Swayne impeachment case. 

January 23.—The Senate passes the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill....The House devotes the day to Dis- 
trict of Columbia business. 

January 24.—The Senate is sworn in by the chief jus- 
tice as a court for the impeachment trial of Judge 
Swayne....The House considers District of Columbia 
affairs. 

January 25.—The Senate debates the army appropria- 
tion bill....The House passes the District of Columbia 
and Military Academy appropriation bills, and sends the 
fortifications bills to conference. 

January 26.—The Senate passes the army appropria- 
tion bill....The House considers the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

January 27.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
Statehood bill....The House passes the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, and sends back to the Committee on 
Military Affairs the army appropriation bill. 


HON. ROBERT WATCHORN. 
(New commissioner of immigration, port of New York.) 








JUDGE CHARLES SWAYNE. 


(United States district judge for the northern district of 
Florida, against whom impeachment proceedings have 
been begun before the United States Senate.) 


January 28.—The House adopts a resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation of the iron and steel industry by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

January 30.—The House adopts the conference report 
on the legislative appropriation bill and begins con- 
sideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

January 31.—The Senate passes a bill to prevent the 
overcapitalization of corporations in the District of Col- 
umbia, and a bill to prevent express companies carrying 
obscene literature. 

February 3.—Judge Swayne, through counsel, enters 
a plea of not guilty in the impeachment proceedings be- 
fore the Senate....The House passes the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 4.—The House passes the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill. 

February 6.—The Senate receives the reply of the 
House managers to Judge Swayne’s plea of not guilty 
in the impeachment proceedings....The House begins 
consideration of the Townsend-Esch railroad-rate bill. 

February 7.—The Senate passes the Statehood bill, 
providing for the admission of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory as one State and New Mexico as another.... 
In the House, Mr. McCall (Rep., Mass.) attacks the 
railroad-rate bill. 


























PATIENTS IN ONE OF THE FOUR GREAT JAPANESE MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 


(This hospital is equipped to care for 15,000 wounded men.) 


February 8.—The electoral vote is canvassed by both 
branches in joint session, the result being announced as 
336 for Roosevelt and Fairbanks and 140 for Parker and 
Davis....The Senate discusses the Hay-Bond treaty in 
executive session.... The House continues debate of the 
railroad-rate bill. 

February 9.—The Senate considers the agricultural 
appropriation bill....The House, by a vote of 326 to 17, 
passes the Townsend-Esch railroad-rate bill. . 

February 10.—In the Senate, the taking of testimony 
in the Swayne impeachment trial is begun ; the arbitra- 
tion treaties are considered in executive session....The 
House begins consideration of the bill providing a form 
of government for the Panama Canal zone. 

February 11.—The Senate, in executive session, rati- 
fies the arbitration treaties with various nations, after 
having adopted an amendment changing the word 
‘“‘agreement” to ‘ treaty.”....The House passes five bills 
for the better protection of life on steamboats, recom- 
mended by the commission on the Slocum disaster. 

February 15.—The Senate, in executive session, re- 


ceives from President Roosevelt the treaty with Santo . 


Domingo (see page 293)... . The House considers the naval 
appropriation bill. 

February 16.—The House passes the bill for the gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal zone, and returns to the 
Senate the wheat-drawback amendment to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, with a statement that it in- 
vades the constitutional prerogatives of the House. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

January 21.—After calling on President Roosevelt at 
the White House, William J. Bryan, announces his ap- 
proval of the President’s views on railroad-rate leg- 
islation. 

January 22.—The annual report of the commission- 
ers of education of Porto Rico shows that there are 
accommodations for only one-fifth of the children of 
school age. 

January 23.—Senator Smoot, of Utah, refuses to tes- 
tify before the Senate committee concerning the en- 
dowment ceremony of the Mormon Church. 
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January 25.—In the Delaware Senate, an Addicks 
Republican is chosen President pro tem., thus breaking 
a deadlock....Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, de- 
clares that he will not accept his election as United 
States Senator unless the railroad legislation is enacted 
by the Wisconsin Legislature (see page 299). 

January 27.—Samuel H. Piles (Rep.) is elected United 
States Senator by the Washington Legislature. 

January 28.—Secretary Taft makes an argument be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and Means for the 
reduction of the tariff on Philippine products. 

January 30.—The United State Supreme Court, by a 
unanimous decision, declares the beef trust illegal. 

February 1.—United States Senator Mitchell, of Ore- 
gon, is indicted on six counts for alleged bribery in 
connection with land-fraud cases. 

February 2.—Attorney General Moody, in an opinion 
rendered to Secretary Shaw, holds that a drawback of 
99 per cent. of the duty may legally be allowed on ex- 
ported flour made in part from imported wheat.... 
Judge Charles H. Darling resigns as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 





THE FUTURE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


(Eldest son of the crown prince, born in Tokio on April 
29, 1901.) 


February 3.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany guilty of ‘flagrant and willful violations of law” 
in granting rebates to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany....Attorney General Moody justifies President 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





ADMIRAL SHIBAYAMA. 
(Japanese naval commander at Port Arthur.) 


20osevelt’s action in regard to the distribution of Indian 
school funds. 

February 6.—President Roosevelt signs the bill pro- 
viding for construction of railroads in the Philippines. 

February 8.—August W. Machen and others, con- 
victed of postal frauds, are incarcerated in the West 
Virginia Penitentiary. 

February 9.—Attorney-General Moody appoints ex- 
Attorney-General Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, and 
Frederick F. Judson, of St. Louis, to investigate the 
alleged granting of rebates by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad Company. 

February 11. — Representative J. N. Williamson, of 
Oregon, is indicted for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government of public lands. 

February 13.—New indictments against United States 
Senator Mitchell and Representatives Hermann and 
Williamson are returned by the federal grand jury at 
Portland, Ore. 

February 15.—The Kansas House of Representatives 
passes a bill for a State oil refinery....Chicago Repub- 
licans nominate John M. Harlan for mayor....The 
Rhode Island Legislature elects Judge William W. 
Douglas chief justice of the State Supreme Court. 

February 16.—In accordance with the resolution of 
the House of Representatives, Commissioner Garfield, 
of the Federal Bureau of Corporations, takes action to 
begin an investigation of the methods of the Standard 
Oil Company in Kansas. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 
January 21.—President Loubet, of France, asks M. 
Rouvier to form a new cabinet. 
January 22.—The striking workmen of St. Peters- 
burg, led by Father Gapon, move toward the Winter 
Palace Square in order to deliver their petition to the 
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Czar in person; they are everywhere met by detach- 
ments of troops, and are shot down by hundreds as they 
try to press onward (see page 303). 

January 24.—The French cabinet is completed, M. 
Rouvier taking, besides the premiership, the portfolio 
of finance, M. Delcassé remaining as minister of for- 
eign affairs, and M. Berteaux as minister of war. 

January 25.—The Czar appoints General Trepoff, by 
decree, to be the new governor-general of St. Peters- 
burg ; Maxim Gorki is arrested at Riga. 


January 26.—Premier Balfour, of Great Britain, speak- 
ing at Manchester, declares that there has been no 
change in his opinion of the fiscal question, and that 
there will be no dissolution of Parliament until the 
government is defeated. 

January 27.—The Hungarian ministry is defeated at 
the general election....In France, Premier Rouvier 
makes a statement of the policy of the new cabinet to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

January 29.—The city of Warsaw is under mob rule, 
the troops being unable to suppress the revolt. 

February 1.—It is announced that Prince Mirski, the 
‘Russian minister of the interior, has resigned office.... 
‘Premier Tisza presents the resignation of the Hungarian 
cabinet to the Emperor. 

February 2.—The committee of Russian ministers, 
appointed to devise the best means for giving effect to 
the Czar’s declaration for reform, recommends an in- 
crease of the powers of the Senate over the ministers. 

February 6.—Soisalon Soininen, procurator-general 
of Finland, is assassinated at Helsingfors....The As- 
sembly of the Nobles at St. Petersburg, sends an address 
to the Czar, urging that representatives of the people 
should have a share in the government. 

February 14.—The British Parliament is opened by 
King Edward, who reads the speech from the throne. 





ONE OF NEW YORK’S MOUNTED POLICEMEN. 


(These officers direct the movements of traffic in congested 
thoroughfares.) 
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February 16.—The Supreme Court of Venezuela re- 
affirms its decision against the American Asphalt Com- 
pany. 

February 17.—Grand Duke Sergius, of Russia, is assas- 
sinated at Moscow. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

January 21.—A protocol is signed between the United 
States and Santo Domingo (see page 293). 

January 23.—An out- 
line of the plan of the 
United States Govern- 
ment foradministering 
the finances of Santo 
Domingo is made 
public. 

January 24.—China 
makes a general denial 
ot Russia’s charges of 
violations of neutral- 
ity; counter - charges 
against Russia are set 
up. 

January 25.—The 
North Sea Commission 
resumes its session at 
Paris ; British witness- 
es are heard. 

January 30.— The 
British ambassador to 
Russia asks for a 
prompt explanation of 
the attacks on the British consul and pro-consul at 
Warsaw. 

February 1.—In its commercial treaty with Germany, 
Russia accepts the Brussels Sugar Convention, and gives 
promise that no restrictions will be placed on Jewish 
salesmen. 

February 4.—A British proposal to establish a Chris- 
tian governor-general in Macedonia, is reported to have 
been coldly received by all the powers except Italy.... 
Tt is authoritatively announced in Washington that the 
United States will not assume the control of the finances 
of Santo Domingo until the agreement with that coun- 
try has been ratified by the Senate. 

February 8.—It is announced that no further loans 
will be granted Turkey by France, owing to complica- 
tions arising from a German contract to supply artillery 
for the Porte....The British Privy Council hands down 
a decision, granting to the United States leave to appeal 
in the case of the Kitty Dee, captured by a Canadian 
cruiser. 

February 13.—The North Sea case is closed before the 
International Commission, Paris.... It is announced 
at Washington that the arbitration treaties between 
the United States and foreign powers will not. be pre- 
sented to the governments with which they were nego- 
tiated as amended by the United States Senate. 





Copyright by Rockwood. 
THE LATE JAMES C. CARTER. 


(Long regarded as the leader of 
the New York bar.) 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 27.—General Kuropatkin reports the capture 
of Sandepas, a strongly fortified village, and of posi- 
tions near Shakhe. 

January 29.—The fighting in Manchuria results in a 
Russian defeat, Kuropatkin’s troops having been driven 
out of Sandepas; Marquis Oyama announces that all 
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the Russians on his left have been forced back across 
the Hun. 

February 5.—It is reported that both armies in Man- 
churia are strengthening their positions. 

February 8.—Admiral Togo hoists his flag on the 
Mikasa. 

February 12.—The Japanese resume the bombard- 
ment of Lone Tree Hill, and the railway between Har- 
bin and Mukden is cut. 

February 14.—More Russian repulses in Manchuria 
are reported. 

OBITUARY. 


January 22.—Lord Kinross, president of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, 67. 

January 23.—Rudolph Siemering, the German sculp- 
tor. 

January 24.—The Rt. Rev. Richard Lewis, bishop of 
Llandaff, Wales, 83. 

January 26.—Sir Francis Pakenham, K.C.M.G., 73. 
...-Charles Lockhart, one of the directors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and at one time president of the cor- 
poration, 86. 

January 27.—Judge John M. Hall, formerly president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 63. 

January 29.—Dr. Edward L. Cunningham, said to 
have been the oldest surviving graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School, 96. , 

February 1.—Oswald Achenbach, the German art- 
ist, 78. 

February 2.—M. Henri Germain, president of the 
board of directors of the Credit Lyonnais, 81. 

February 3.—Elbridge Gerry Dunnell, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Times. 

February 4.—Louis Ernest Barrias, the French sculp- 
tor, 64. 

February 6.—John T. Michau, of St. Joseph, Mo., a 
well-known student of archeology, 54. 

February 7.—Joseph H. Manley, the well-known Re- 
publican leader of Maine, 62. 

February 8.—Rear Admiral Frank C. Cosby, U.S.N., 
retired, 65. 

February 9.—Adolf von Menzel, the German artist, 
90....The Earl of Kenmare, 80....Chief Justice Pardon 
E. Tillinghast, of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, 68 
....Ex-Federal District Judge Henry W. Blodgett, of 
Illinois, 84. 

February 10.—Charles Hackley, of Muskegon, Mich., 
lumberman and philanthropist, 68. 

February 11.—Ex-Congressman Leonard Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, 78....Sylvester Scovel, war correspond- 
ent, 36. 

February 13.— William Cowper Prime, the well- 
known art collector, of New York City, 80. 

February 14.—James C. Carter, one of the most prom- 
inent members of the New York bar, 78....Prof. Al- 
pheus S. Packard, of Brown University, 66. 

February 15.—Gen. Lew Wallace, of Indiana, the 
author of “Ben Hur,” 78..... Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
D.D., of Cleveland, 68. 

February 16.—Jay Cooke, a noted financier at the 
time of the Civil War, 83. 

February 17.—Grand Duke Sergius, uncle of the 
Czar of Russia, 48. 
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SOME 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL 
CARTOONS 
OF THE 
MONTH. 


HE South American press is 

giving more attention than 
ever to the affairs of the United 
States, and the personality and 
policies of President Roosevelt 
are under constant discussion 
in the Latin-American republics. 
The first cartoon on this page re- 
flects the old-time feeling against 
us that exists in Chile. It is, of 
course, an absurdly illogical car- 
toon, since everything in our 
present South American policy 
is directed toward the strength- 
ening and preservation of the 
republics, and nothing could be 
further from our views than the 
absorption of South American 
republics. We are interested, 
rather, in helping them to keep 
free from European aggression. 
On the following page is a car- 
toon of similar import, from 
Buenos Ayres, and entitled ‘‘ The 
Yankee Peril.” It is to be re- 
gretted that South American 
public opinion is led astray by 
organs at once so ill-informed 
and so prejudiced. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FORTHCOMING FEAST,—A SOUTH AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
LATEST APPLICATIONS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


From Sucesos (Valparaiso, Chile). 





THE PARTIES AND THE PRESIDENT’S RAILROAD POLICY. THE SENATETO THE PRESIDENT: “Say! What’s it about?” 
From the Post (Washington, D. C.). From the Herald (Boston). 
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(A Spanish view.) 


From Hojas Selectas (Barcelona). 
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ROOSEVELT AS THE RISING SUN OF YANKEE IMPERIALISM. 
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He will make no mistake if he follows the footprints 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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THE YANKEE PERIL AS ONE ARGENTINE JOURNAL SEES: IT. 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Ayres). 
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During the Presidential campaign, the trusts considered it 
talk for political effect. 
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At the present time, they think Roosevelt was really 
in earnest. 
THE ILLEGAL TRUST IS BEGINNING TO WAKE UP TO AN 
UNPLEASANT FACT.—From the Tribune (Chicago). 


















































SOME INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 











LAYING FOR THE RELIEF TRAIN. 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 


Newspaper cartoons, last month, reflecting upon the 
methods of the United States Senate, were not limited 
to any section or political party. Hundreds of them 
were published, all the way from New York to San 
Francisco. Many of them were doubtless unjust ; but 


they reflected a very general distrust of the United 
States Senate, and expressed a common feeling that as 
a body it ranks far below the House in patriotism as 
well as in efficiency, and that it is in very sorry con- 
trast with the disinterested public spirit that character- 
izes the administration. 
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ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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UNCLE SAM: “Now squirm; it’s your turn.” 
From the Telegram (New York). 

















UNCLE SAM INVITES VENEZUELA TO OCCUPY A CHAIR IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL BARBER SHOP, JUST MADE VACANT 
BY SANTO DOMINGO.—From the Post (Washington), 
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POUR LE MERITE. j 
THE MIKADO (to the Czar): **May your Majesty long con- 
With his ammunition gone, how long canthe keeper ward _ tinue your ‘tranquillizing’ methods. Inthe meantime, deign 
off the infuriated beast ? to accept this decoration as Japan’s best friend.” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). From Punch (London). 


THE BEAR AND HIS ROYAL KEEPER. 


























THE CZAR AND THE PEOPLE. 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANT: “Little Father! Little Father!” 


THE CZAR: “Well, well! Just as I thought I had him asleep!**—From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


























THE ST. PETERSBURG MASSACRE. 


REACTIONARY RvssIAN (to the Czar): ‘“* Don’t be alarmed, Sire, nothing unusual has happened. It is only the exaggera- 
tions of the sensational press.”—From Vie Illustree (Paris). 
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The minister of justice reduces it. 


The Church finds it, too long. 






































The Dowager-Empress must also use the ‘The “Little Father” takes his turn. Behold what remains ! 
. scissors, 








THE RUSSIAN REFORM GARMENT AFTER THE AUTOCRATIC TAILORS HAVE HAD THEIR SAY.—From Floh (Berlin). 
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JAPAN AS THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE EAST. 


PEACE ON EARTH! 


LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER: “It’s a shame to whip this boy so 
often, when he has so much trouble at home, but he’s got to Some of the first designs submitted for the proposed Palace 
learn that geography lesson.”’ of Peace at the Hague. 


From the Chronicle (Chicago). From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
























































SANTO DOMINGO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


N Saturday, the 21st of January, there ap- 
peared in a late edition of an evening 
newspaper, in the city of New York, a tele- 
vraphic report from Santo Domingo, the capital 
of Santo Domingo (officially known as the Domin- 
ican Republic), that Commander A. C. Dilling- 
ham, U.S.N., whose presence at Santo Domingo 
on a special mission had previously been an- 
nounced, and Mr. Dawson, the American min- 
ister, had concluded with the Dominican gov- 
ernment an important agreement. In further 
dispatches from Santo Domingo, published in 
the press on the morning of Sunday, the 22d of 
January, it was stated that the agreement was in 
the form of a protocol ; that, under it, the United 
States was to guarantee the integrity of the 
Dominican territory, undertake the adjustment 
of foreign claims, administer the finances on 
certain lines, and assist in maintaining order ; 
and that the arrangement was to take effect on 
the Ist of February. 

From these statements the inference was widely 
drawn that there existed an intention to treat the 
protocol as a perfected international agreement, as 
if it did not fall within that clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States which empowers the 
President to make treaties by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Promptly, on the 22d 
of January, however, a formal statement was is- 
sued by Mr. Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State, 
in which the paper reported to have been signed 
at Santo Domingo was described as a ‘“memo- 
randum of a proposed agreement ;” and the 
significance of this phrase has since been more 
fully disclosed by the announcement made in the 
Senate by Mr. Cullom, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, that no treaty or 
agreement had been “fully executed,” but that 
the “proposed contract,” or whatever it might 
be called, was “in the way of execution, for the 
purpose of sending it tothe Senate.” The state- 
ments of Mr. Loomis and Senator Cullom require 
no confirmation ; but it may be observed that 
some of the clauses of the protocol, as signed at 
Santo Domingo on the 20th of January and 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of the next day, 
were of such a nature that the agreement must 
necessarily have been regarded at Washington 
as tentative rather than definitive. 

Since we are assured that the administration 
has not proposed and does not propose to assume 


important obligations toward Santo Domingo, by 
means of an international agreement, without 
consulting the Senate, we are relieved from the 
necessity of participating in the constitutional 
discussions by which the question of policy has 
unfortunately been so largely obscured and sup- 
planted. The question of methods, provided 
they be constitutional, is one of detail. The end 
in view may, no doubt, be accomplished by a 
treaty ; nor can there be any doubt that it could 
be as fully accomplished by a joint resolution of 
Congress, without any elaborate agreement with 
the Dominican government ; but these are mat- 
ters into which it is not my purpose to enter. 
The essential fact before us is, that the United 
States has at length been brought face to face in 
Santo Domingo with a situation which calls for 
definite and specific action, and which cannot be 
evaded. The simple truth is that government 
has broken down in Santo Domingo. In spite of 
the unsurpassed riches of its forests, fields, and 
mines, the country has gradually descended from 
stage to stage of fratricidal contests and political 
and social disorders, till it has apparently be- 
come incapable of unassisted self-regeneration. 
With revenues which, if they were properly col- 
lected and administered, would be ample for all 
legitimate purposes, the government is obliged 
daily to borrow at ruinous rates the money re- 
quired for its ordinary expenses, and the only 
creditor who is repaid is the daily lender. To 
the payment of principal and interest of the gen- 
eral debt, domestic and foreign, nothing is de- 
voted. 


A RETROSPECT. 


Such conditions are not wholly new in Santo 
Domingo ; but the misfortunes produced by 
them, have gone on accumulating for sixty years, 
till a crisis, which was bound to come sooner or 
later, has at length been reached. The Ameri- 
can commissioners,—Benjamin F, Wade, Andrew 
D. White, and S. G. Howe,—who visited Santo 
Domingo in 1871, reported that, since the coun- 
try achieved its independence, only one adminis- 
tration had lasted during its entire constitutional 
term, and that, after it came to an end, a “ period 
of anarchy,” lasting six years, soon ensued. In 
1861, the country was occupied by Spain ; in 
1865, the Spanish forces, acting under a law 
passed by the Cortes, were withdrawn, and 











“anarchy again followed.” And so the story 
has continued to run. During the long adminis- 
tration of Heureaux the disorders that arose 
were repressed by the sternest and often the 
most arbitrary measures, but the evils of the 
political system were not corrected. Indeed, it 
was under Heureaux that the rankest growth 
occurred of the baleful practice of preserving 
peace by means of “ asignaciones,”—unlawful 
gratuities paid to actual or potential opponents 
of the existing government to induce them to 
refrain from exercising the profession of revolu- 


tionist. On July 26, 1899, Heureaux was as- 
sassinated. In May of the preceding year, a 


steamer called the Fanita, with men and arms, 
left the United States, ostensibly to aid the 
Cuban insurgents, and as the United States was 
then at war with Spain, the expedition was un- 
derstood to have obtained substantial support 
from the American Government ; but it did not 
go to Cuba. Its nominal commander, “ Captain 
Rodriguez,” as events proved, was Sefior Juan 
Isidro Jimenez, a Dominican, bent on revolution. 
A landing was made at Montecristi. Most of 
the members of the expedition were captured 
and shot, but Jimenez escaped, and afterward 
renewed his revolutionary enterprises. 

On the assassination of Heureaux, the vice- 
president, General Figuereo, took charge of the 
government at Santo Domingo ; but at the end 
of August, 1899, he resigned, and the members 
of his cabinet abandoned their positions. A new 
revolution had been started in the interior of 
the island, and on the 5th of September its chief, 
Gen. Horacio Vasquez, entered the capital and 
became the head of a provisional government. 
This government lasted till the 20th of Novem- 
ber, when Jimenez succeeded Vasquez as “con- 
stitutional,” or elective, President, with Vasquez 
as vice-president. Sefior Ramon Caceres, who 
had shot Heureaux, was appointed governor of 
Santiago and delegate of the governinent in the 
interior. The government of Jimenez, though it 
succeeded in repressing certain minor uprisings, 
was, after a severe contest, overthrown in May, 
1902, by a revolution led by General Vasquez, 
the vice-president, who again became President 
of a provisional government. In the following 
October, local outbreaks began to occur. They 
continued till March, 1903, when, during the 
temporary absence of President Vasquez, an in- 
dependent revolution was started at the capital 
under Gen. Alejandro Wos y Gil, who, on April 
18, 1903, became President of a provisional gov- 
ernment. On the 20th of July he was duly in- 


stalled as constitutional President ; but on the 
24th of November he was overthrown by a revo- 
lution under the lead of General Morales, who 
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then became the head of a provisional govern. 
ment. When Morales assumed the reins of power 
a tripartite revolution was in progress, partici- 
pated in by the Wos y Gil, or government, party, 
the Jimenez party, and the Vasquez party. These 
disturbances continued up to the summer of 
1904. Marauding bands roamed over the coun- 
try ; the capital was besieged ; the house of the 
American diplomatic representative was repeat- 
edly pierced by shells; American naval vessels 
were fired upon, and one non-commissioned of- 
ficer was killed, as the American diplomatic repre- 
sentative declared, deliberately ; an American 
merchant steamer, proceeding under the escort 
of a naval launch to her dock, was fired upon by 
the Jimenez faction ; the unfortified town of 
San Pedro de Macoris, inhabited largely by for- 
eigners, was taken and retaken three times, and 
was twice bombarded ; American sugar estates 
were preyed upon by roving partisans, and 
the owners daily stood in dread of the applica- 
tion of the torch to their cane; the American 
railway, running from Puerto Plata to Santiago, 
which had previously been exempt from attack, 
was seized by revolutionists, the tracks torn up, 
and a station burned. Since June, 1904, there 
has existed a nominal peace, but the enemies of 
the government have in places maintained a de- 
fiant position, and actually collected and used the 
revenues, and it is a matter of general belief 
that but for the restraining presence of an Amer- 
ican nan-of-war at Puerto Plata, an open revo- 
lution would have been in progress in the north 
since the middle of December. 


THE GREAT INTERESTS AT STAKE. 


That conditions so destructive and dangerous 
should, if possible, be abated is manifest. Nor 
are the interests at stake small. ‘To say nothing 
of the vast concern of the Dominicans them- 
selves in the establishment of law and order, 
the accumulated foreign commercial and indus- 
trial interests are so considerable that their sac- 
rifice is not to be contemplated. The American 
vested interests alone are commonly valued at 
$20,000,000. The great sugar estates are owned 
chiefly by Americans and Italians. It is esti- 
mated that around San Pedro de Macoris, where 
in the late disturbances the estates were much 


‘damaged by roving bands, American invest- 


ments in the sugar industry amount to $6,000,- 
000. Extensive banana plantations are also 
owned by Americans ; the United Fruit Com- 
pany holds more than 18,000 acres, represent- 
ing an investment of more than $500,000. 
There are two completed railroads, one of which 
is owned by British subjects, while the other, 
running from Puerto Plata to Santiago, was 
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chiefly constructed and is now held and oper- 
ated by the Company of the Central Dominican 
Railway, an American corporation. The exporta- 
tion of woods is chiefly in the hands of Americans. 
The oil fields of Azua are being developed by an 
Americancompany. The wharf privileges of the 
three principal ports are owned by foreigners— 
Americans and Italians. Four great commer- 
cial houses are owned or controlled by Ger- 
mans, and one by Italians. One of the two 
steamship lines that regularly ply between Do- 
minican and foreign ports is that of the Ameri- 
can firm of W. P. Clyde & Co., while the other 
is French. It is sometimes suggested that, when 
citizens of a country go abroad and engage in 
business, they must be held to assume all the 
risks of disorder and injury in the country to 
which they go, and can look to the local author- 
ities only, no matter how inefficient or malevo- 
lent they may be, for protection ; but it suffices 
to say that no respectable government acts on 
any such theory. 


PROTECTION OF THE CREDITORS. 


While commercial and industrial interests in 
Santo Domingo require protection, so also do the 
interests of the country’s creditors. These in- 
terests deserve just consideration, but the prob- 
lem they present is not so difficult as is some- 
times supposed. The Dominican public debt is 
often said to amount to from $32,000,000 to 
$35,000,000, but it would be impossible to sub- 
stantiate these figures except by including un- 
liquidated claims at an enormous overvaluation. 
The Dominican bonded debt held on the Conti- 
nent of Europe,—chiefly in France and Belgium, 
and to a small extent in Germany,—amounts to 
about $14,817,697, exclusive of overdue interest 
aggregating about $750,000. Under a contract 
made with the Dominican government in 1901 
by committees of bondholders in Paris and 
Antwerp, and ratified by the Dominican Con- 
gress,—a contract which has received the sup- 
port of the French and Belgian governments,— 
interest is payable on the principal of the bonds 
at a fixed sum per annum, on a sliding scale ; 
but the bonds are redeemable at fifty cents on 
the dollar. It is not improbable that the entire 
debt could, with the consent of the French and 
Belgian governments and the bondholders, be 
capitalized on that basis, if the establishment of 
a sinking fund and the payment of a reasonable 
rate of interest were assured by the adminstra- 
tion of the revenues by the United States. There 
are also holdings of Dominican bonds in Eng- 
land, which the British Government has hereto- 
fore manifested its intention to protect ; but as 
these bonds are held by interests allied with the 
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San Domingo Improvement Company of New 
York, they are now protected by the inter- 
national award rendered on the 14th of July 
last, under the protocol between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic of January 
31, 1903. Under this protocol the Dominican 
government agreed to pay, in full settlement of 
all claims of the San Domingo Improvement 
Company and its allied American companies, and 
for the transfer of all their properties, rights, and 
interests, the sum of $4,500,000, on terms to be 
fixed by three arbitrators, who were also to pre- 
scribe the manner in which the moneys should 
be collected. The gross amount to be paid was 
fixed in the protocol at the instance of the Do- 
minican government. The bonds of the Ameri- 
can companies were thrown in at fifty cents on 
the dollar and other claims were compromised 
or relinquished. The arbitrators (Judge George 
Gray, the Hon. John G. Carlisle, and Sefior Don 
Manuel de J. Galvan) fixed the amount of the 
monthly installments, in which the principal sum 
was to be paid, and awarded that, in case the 
Dominican government failed to make the re- 
quisite payments, they should be directly col- 
lected, by an agent to be appointed by the 
United States, at Puerto Plata, and, in case 
the revenues there should be insufficient, or in 
case of any other manifest necessity, or if the 
Dominican government should so request, then 
at the ports of Sanchez, Samana, and Monte- 
cristi. 

In addition to the bonded debt, there is a float- 
ing interior debt of about $3,230,000, not includ- 
ing arrearages of interest. Of this debt about 
$2,500,000 belongs to resident merchants of 
European nationality, the larger part being held 
by the representatives of a deceased Italian 
merchant named Vicini. There are also liqui- 
dated German, Spanish, and Italian claims (other 
than Vicini), amounting to about $375,000, which 
are secured by definite contracts and the as- 
signment of specific revenues. The total bonded 
and liquidated debt of the republic amounts to 
about $25,000,000. Beyond this there are the 
unliquidated claims to which I have heretofore 
adverted. 


HOW FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS HAVE BEEN 
“DODGED.” 


For the payment of the interest on bonds 
embraced in the French-Belgian contract, the 
monthly revenues of the southern ports of Santo 
Domingo and San Pedro de Macoris are pledged 
to the amount of $25,000, and agents of the 
bondholders are authorized to receive the money, 
as well as to advise the Dominican government 
in financial matters. Other creditors also hold 
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specific aa of the revenues. These pledges 
have, however, in the past few years proved to 
be worthless. ’ Nothing was paid on the Ameri- 
can award till the latter part of October last, 
when the agent appointed by the United States 
took charge of the custom-house at Puerto Plata. 

In this relation it is important to understand 
the condition of things in the Dominican Repub- 
lic with regard to the collection of the revenues. 
Many years ago the government, being unable to 
raise money on ordinary security, adopted the 
practice of vesting the power of collection in its 
creditors. Duties are settled in pagarés, or prom- 
issory notes, duly indorsed, and payable usually 
in a month or two months. In order to secure 
loans, these pagurés were handed over to the 
creditor, who collected the money directly from 
the importer or exporter. This expedient, which 
was designed to protect the creditor against the 
government itself as well as against its enemies, 
was in vogue when the government in 1888 
sought financial relief in Europe. Such relief 
was obtained from Westendorp & Company, 
bankers, of Amsterdam, who in that year under- 
wrote and issued, at 834 per cent., 6 per cent. 
gold bonds of the Dominican government to the 
amount of £770,000 sterling, the government 
creating a first lien on all its customs revenues, 
and authorizing the Westendorps to collect and 
receive at the custom-houses all the customs 
revenues of the republic. Under this contract, 
which was ratified by the Dominican Congress, 
the Westendorps created in Santo Domingo an 
establishment, commonly called the “Regie,” 
which collected the duties directly from the im- 
porter and exporter and disbursed them, the 
Westendorps sending out from Europe the neces- 
sary agents and employ ees. It was further stip- 
ulated that the Westendorps should, in case of 
necessity, have the right to constitute a European 
commission, which it was understood was to be 
international in character. The power of collec- 
tion and disbursement was exercised by the West- 
endorps down to 1893, when it was transferred 
to the San Domingo Improvement Company, of 
New York, which continued to exercise it till 
January, 1901, when the company was, by an 
arbitrary executive decree issued by President 
Jimenez, excluded from its function of collecting 
the revenues, though its employees were per- 
mitted to remain in the custom-houses till the 
end of the year. 


THE GOVERNMENT NOT REALLY BANKRUPT. 


As an assurance to the foreign creditor, whose 
legal security was thus destroyed, Jimenez con- 
stituted in the same decree a “Commission of 
Honorables,” with whom the sums due to for- 


eign creditors, including the American com- 
panies, were to be deposited ; but their capacity 
as depositaries was not destined to be tested. Late 
in 1901, it became known that out of the report- 
ed revenues of the year, amounting to $2,126,453, 
the percentages for the domestic debt had not 
been set aside, and that no payment had been 
made on the floating interior debt, but that the 
Jimenez “revolutionary ” claims had been paid 
without previous warrant of law, and that there 
existed a deficit. Since that time, with the ex- 
ception of comparatively small amounts, nothing 
whatever has been paid to the foreign creditor. 
The omission, however, has not been due to lack 
of revenues. It has. been due to conditions 
which, if all the debts of the republic were with 
one stroke wiped out, would continue to prevent 
the government from meeting its ordinary ex- 
penses. The revenues have been seized and 
dissipated by the government and its enemies in 
“war expenses,” and in the payment of “ asdgna- 
ciones” and “revolutionary claims.” 

It is misleading to call the Dominican republic 
bankrupt. The public debt, if properly adjusted, 
would scarcely amount to more than a third as 
much per capita as that of some other countries 
of lower commercial and industrial capacity. On 
the other hand, the taxes, which are almost ex- 
clusively confined to customs duties, amount to 
little more than $4 per capita, as compared with 
$5 in Haiti, $6 in Salvador, $7.50 in Roumania, 
$8 in Greece, $9 in Costa Rica, $10 in Portugal, 
and $15’in Uruguay. The Dominican Republic 
figures as a bankrupt, not for want of resources, 
but simply because its revenues either are not 
collected, or, if collected, are worse than thrown 
away. 


THE SUPPORT OF SOME STRONG POWER NEEDED. 


That. foreign governments will stand by and 
permit such conditions to continue cannot be ex- 
pected. They havealready manifested their desire 
to intervene. ‘The interests of their citizens, in- 
cluding the creditors of the Dominican Republic, 
render interposition in some form inevitable. 
There are certain writers who have sought to 
maintain that intervention, at any rate by force, is 
inadmissible in the case of public debts, no matter 
what may betheir origin. Force, itis said, has been 
abolished for the purpose of collecting private 
debts, and should also be abolished for the purpose 
of collecting public debts. The analogy would be 
excellent if it had any foundation, but it appears 
to rest on nothing but the assumption that be- 
cause imprisonment for debt has been abolished, 
the use of coercion to compel the payment of 
private debts no longer exists. This inference 
is altogether erroneous. While the body of the 
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debtor may not be taken, his property is laid 
hold of by legal processes having behind them 
the whole force of the state, and is devoted to the 
discharge of his obligations. I do not wish, how- 
ever, to advocate the use of force as a general 
method of collecting international claims, or 
the assumption by the United States of the 
functions of a debt-collecting agency; nor 
in reality is this question in any proper sense 
involved in the present discussion. The ques- 
tion of debts and claims is but one of the inci- 
dents of the situation, the primal fact being that 
the Dominican Republic, by reason of its feeble 
and distressful plight, requires the succor and 
support of some strong power, in order that it 
may be enabled to fulfill its necessary duties. 
The Dominican government has itself invoked 
the assistance of the United States, and the ques- 
tion simply is whether the United States shall 
not only refuse such aid, but also forbid any 
other interested power to give it. 

There can be no doubt that the mass of the 
Dominican people long for relief. No one can 
fail to be impressed with their courtesy, integrity, 
and willingness to labor ; and, when not excited 
by ambitious and desperate leaders, they are 
peace-loving. If given an opportunity to till 
their fields and carry on their industry, un- 
harmed by the pestilence of revolution, they 
would, with a proper system of public education, 
which they have heretofore lacked, exhibit a 
capacity for a higher civilization ; and they have 
among them accomplished men, who, if law and 
order could once be firmly established, so that 
their voice could be heard, would make capable 
rulers. 

It is manifest that we have here a perfect, 
example of the conditions described by President 
Roosevelt in his last annual message, in which, 
reiterating the sentiments expressed in his Cuban 
letter, he said : 


It is not true that the United States feels any land 
hunger or entertains any projects as regards the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere save such as are for 
their welfare. All that this country desires is to see 
the neighboring countries stable, orderly, and prosper- 
ous. Any country whose people conduct themselves 
well can count upon our hearty friendship. If a nation 
shows that it knows how to act with reasonable effici- 
ency and decency in social and political matters, if it 
keeps order and pays its obligations, it need fear no in- 
terference from the United States. Chronic wrong- 
doing, or an impotence which results in a general loos- 
ening of the ties of civilized society, may in America, as 
elsewhere, ultimately require intervention by some civ- 
ilized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the ad- 
herence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine 
may force the United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrong-doing or impotence, to the 
exercise of an international police power. 
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“ACTION MUST BE TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES.” 


There may be persons who, afflicted with a 
sort of xylophobia, can see in this statement, 
which may fitly be termed the Roosevelt corol- 
lary from the Monroe Doctrine, only another ob- 
trusion of the “Big Stick.” It is true that this 
corollary, if broadly construed, might lead the 
United States into extravagant measures; but 
the same thing may be said of every general 
statement of policy. The Monroe Doctrine itself, 
by reason of the generality of its terms, is sus- 
ceptible of extravagant constructions ; and yet 
there is no principle in the support of which, 
when properly applied, the American people are 
more united. The vital principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine is the limitation of European influence 
and control in the Western Hemisphere. If a 
situation similar to that now prevailing in Santo 
Domingo existed in a European country, it would 
be dealt with by a combination of European 
powers or by some one power acting alone as 
their delegate. In Santo Domingo, European 
powers have material interests similar to those 
of the United States; but, in view of its settled 
policy, the United States would now be unwilling 
either to permit the measures necessary for the 
reéstablishment of order and credit to be taken 
by European powers or to take them itself in 
conjunction with such powers. The situation, in 
a nutshell, is that either the United States must 
take the necessary action or it must not be taken 
at all. According to the Roosevelt corollary, ac- 
tion must be taken, and it must be taken by the 
United States. A ready test of whether this po- 
sition should be commended or condemned may 
be furnished by putting into concrete form the 
converse proposition, which would run substan- 
tially as follows: “Chronic wrong-doing, or im- 
potence which results in a general loosening of 
the ties of civilized society, though much to be 
deplored, must in America be permitted to con. 
tinue unchecked, since it is not the policy of the 
United States either to interfere with such things 
itself or to permit any other power to do so.” 


SANTO DOMINGO HAS REQUESTED AID. 


I venture to say that such a proposition does 
not represent the views which the people of the 
United States now hold or ever have held. It 
happens that we have in Santo Domingo itself 
the strongest evidence directly to the contrary. 
I refer, not to the efforts that have repeatedly 
been made since 1853 to obtain special rights in 
Samana Bay or to attempts to annex the country, 
but to the fact that in 1851 the government of 
Haiti was induced to desist from hostilities 
against the Dominican Republic and virtually to 
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concede its independence through the joint in- 
tervention of England, France, and the United 
States. In February, 1850, the minister of foreign 
affairs of the Dominican Republic solicited the 
mediation of those three governments for the 
purpose of putting an end to the civil strife with 
Haiti. They agreed to act together, the basis of 
their codperation being defined in instructions 
given by the British Government to its consular 
representatives. The general object of the powers 
was declared to be “to stop the effusion of 
blood ” and to end “hostilities abhorrent to hu- 
manity, destructive to commerce, and threaten- 
ing,” by stirring up jealousies or differences 
between “the great powers interested in this 
question,” to disturb the good understanding 
between them. , To this end they decided to in- 
sist upon an immediate: cessation of hostilities, 
and, in case the Haitian government should re. 


_ fuse, then to warn it that they would feel them- 


selves justified in immediately taking such steps 
as their interests and those of humanity might 
seem to render proper. This plan received the 
entire adhesion of the very conservative admin- 
istration of President Fillmore. Mr. Webster, 
who was then Secretary of State, in an instruc- 
tion of January 18, 1851, to a special agent to 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, said : 


The material interests of the three countries [France, 
Great Britain, and the United States] are largely in- 
volved in the restoration and preservation of peace be- 
tween the contending parties in Santo Domingo. 
France is a creditor of the government of the Emperor 
Soulouque to a large amount. She cannot hope fora 
discharge of her debt when the resources of his coun- 
try, instead of being developed by pacific pursuits and 
in part, at least, applied to that purpose, are checked 
in their growth and wasted in a war with a contermin- 
ous state. Great Britain and France are both inter- 
ested in securing that great additional demand for 
their productions which must result from the impulse 
to be expected for industry in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic from a termination of the war ; and the United 
States have a similar interest. . . . If the Emperor Sou- 
louque shall insist upon maintaining a belligerent atti- 
tude until all his demands shall have been satisfied by 
the opposite party, you will unite with your colleagues 
in remonstrating against this course on his part. If the 
remonstrance shall prove to be unavailing, you will 
signify to the emperor that you shall give immediate 
notice to your government, that the President, with the 
concurrence of Congress, may adopt such measures, in 
coéperation with the governments of England and 
France, as may cause the intervention of the three pow- 
ers to be respected. 


When Mr. Webster wrote these instructions. 


Great Britain and France had agreed, if the 
advice of the powers was not taken, immediately 
to institute a hostile blockade of the Haitian 
ports. In this act of war the President of the 
United States was unable to take part without 
the authority of Congress, and it was to this 
fact that Mr. Webster referred when he stated 
that, in case the Haitian government should 
refuse to yield to remonstrance, the President 
would lay the matter before Congress, in order 
that the United States might be enabled to co- 
operate with the governments of England and 
France in measures to “cause the intervention of 
the three powers to be respected.” To-day, public 
opinion in the United States would be adverse 
to such a concert with European powers on an 
American question ; besides, fortunately, in the 
present situation in Santo Domingo, the govern- 
ment of the country asks for the aid of the United 
States, so that no question as to the use of force 
against the titular government arises. The meas- 
ures to be taken by the United States would in no 
wise be hostile to the Dominican government or 
its people. Their territorial integrity would be 
respected, but their finances would be adjusted ; 
their administration of the revenues would be 
reformed, so that the custom-houses would no 
longer form centers and sources of supply of 
revolutions ; and their government, while it 
would be enabled to discharge its obligations, 
would also be placed ‘on a. constitutional and 
legal basis. 

After four years of effort through diplomatic 
and consular agencies to maintain a government 
in Samoa, the United States, from 1889 to 1901, 
under a treaty ratified by the Senate, endeavored 
to maintain, in conjunction with Germany and 
Great Britain, a cumbersome and unworkable 
tripartite administration in that distant island 
group. This artificial contrivance broke down 
of its own weight ; but since 1901, when aii the 
islands except Tutuila, which was reserved to 
the United States, passed under the single ad- 
ministration of Germany, order and tranquillity 
have prevailed. The tripartite experiment is not 
to be commended ; but if the United States 
could take such risks with regard to a remote 
island group in the South ‘Pacific, in which its 
interests were comparatively slight, it does not 
seem to be an extravagant thing to lend its aid 
to the rehabilitation of a neighboring com. 
munity in which its interests have always been 
conceived to be of exceptional importance. 


























THE RISE OF LA FOLLETTE. 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


©? all the new men brought into the national 
arena by the great political campaign of 
last year and the ensuing Senatorial elections in 
various States, none has been more in the public 
eye, nor is likely to attract more attention in the 
near future, than Robert Marion La Follette, 
thrice elected Governor of Wisconsin, and now 
chosen by the legislature of that State to sit in 
the United States Senate as colleague of the 
brilliant and famous John Coit Spooner. 
Senator La Follette comes into the broad na- 
tional field the most striking, most interesting, 
most promising representative of the new move- 
ment that is now under way in the Republican 
party. In speaking of this movement and La 
Follette’s connection with it, it is not our pur- 
pose at the present time to discuss its wisdom or 
to make predictions as to its success. In writing 
a short chepter of the history of our times, it is 
necessary to take cognizance of the fact that 
this movement exists. It is a movement that 
has already made a stir, and which, in all prob- 
ability, must be reckoned with by the party at 
large in the coming years. In fact, it is even 
now to be reckoned with, since in one of its 
most important aspects—government regulation 
of railway rates—it has already invaded the 
domain of federal politics and legislation. 


A PROTEST FROM THE MIDDLE WEST. 


This movement within the dominant political 
party may be called an instinctive but definite 
self-assertiveness on the part of the men who 
compose the foundations of the party organiza- 
tion. It is a welling up from the masses, from 
the people, who are not content with the manner 
in which the leaders have been managing affairs. 
It had its beginning in a desire to take party 
control away from men who, as parts of the 
managing organization, often called “the ma- 
chine,” maintained a close corporation in manip- 
ulation of party affairs and in distribution of 
rewards, and were too intimate with and sub- 
servient to railroad companies and other capi- 
talistic combinations. It rapidly spread to 
agitation against the corporations themselves, 
chiefly railroads, that stood in the way of the 
desired reform because their safety and the con- 


tinuance of their power over legislation and ad- 


ministration lay wholly in the preservation of the 
old order. In short, it is a movement to eman- 
cipate the party from the domination of the 


established “system,” and to make the party 
more directly responsive to the popular will. 
So this movement, originating in a wish of the 
rank and file to depose the “machine” leaders, 
was naturally forced into war upon the allies 
of the machine,” the railways. 

The protest against the old order of things 
has appeared, almost simultaneously, in Wiscon- 
sin, in Iowa, in Minnesota, in Nebraska, in 
Michigan, in Missouri. In one State it has 
taken one form of expression ; in another, an- 
other form. In Wisconsin it has taken all forms. 
There it has gone the whole length. In the 
House of Representatives, the other day, when 
the railway-rate bill was under debate, Mr. 
Hepburn, of Iowa, eloquently warned the man- 
agers of the great railway corporations, who 
seem busily engaged combining all the railways 
in the country under the direct control of a 
mere handful of financiers, that it would be wise 
of them to yield obedience to this law, for if 
they did not the people would be roused and we 
should have revolution—not a revolution of 
violence and destruction, but a quiet revolution 
worked at the ballot-box. 


THE WISCONSIN LEADER. 


Well, they have had their revolution in Wis- 
consin. This new man, this rising man, this 
man of performance and promise, La Follette, 
was the leader, the soul, the genius of it. He 
made it, and it is making him. For years La 
Follette has led a life of battle. He comes to 
the Senate a stormy petrel of popular agitation. 
In his wake lie the wreck of one of the most 
powerful political machines the country has ever 
seen and the ruins of a politico-railway combi- 
nation long deemed invincible. His progress 
from comparative obscurity to his present proud 
position of leader of the Republican party 
of Wisconsin and the master-mind in all the 
affairs of that State has been marked by one 
continuous struggle. It has been fight all the 
time, and then fight again. If La Follette had 
not been a fighter to start with, the exigencies 
of his career would have made a warrior of him. 
He has become so accustomed to battle that it is 
doubtful if he can be happy in the repose and 
calm of peace; hence the prediction, so often 
heard of him, that when he gets going in the 
United States Senate there will be a rattling of 
he dry bones. 
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Robert Marion La Follette is the son of a 
farmer in Dane County, Wisconsin. His father 
was a Frenchman, his mother an American 
woman. The father died when Robert was 
young. As the eldest boy, the care of a farm 
and a family devolved upon .him. He strug- 
gled like a little man to support and educate his 
brothers and sisters. They secured education. 
Robert graduated at Wisconsin University in 
1879. He was then twenty-four years old ; asa 
large boy and young man, he had been working 
on the farm for the family. He entered politics 
and the law almost immediately, being admitted 
to the bar and elected district attorney for Dane 
County the following year. From 1889 to 1901 
he was a Representative in Congress, and, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee. 
helped frame the McKinley tariff law. 


AN ADROIT AND ABLE POLITICIAN. 


Great was the amazement when it became 
known in Wisconsin that “Bob” La Follette 
aspired to be Governor of the State. Twice or 
thrice he tried for the Republican nomination for 
governor, and the machine ran over him. But it 
was noticed that each time he gathered strength. 
He had developed wonderful capacity as a leader. 
Not only had he the gift of oratory to a remark- 
able degree, and was thus able to charm and at- 
tract the masses, but he knew how to organize 
and direct all who were drawn within the circle 
of his influence. He left the large cities, where 
the machine was invincible, and drove up and 
down the muddy country roads, speaking in 
schoolhouses or by the wayside. He soon had 
a larger personal acquaintance than any other 
man in the State. It is told of him, and I be- 
lieve with truth, that for years he kept a card 
index of all the men in Wisconsin he ever met. 
It was arranged by localities ; and on his way to 
a county or township he would con his cards, 
refreshing his memory as to the men there he 
had once met, that he might call them by their 
first names or renew acquaintance in other famil- 
iar and flattering fashion. It is not surprising 
that in time his personal following became a 
force which he could wield, that scores of thou- 
sands of farmers and workmen and small shop- 
keepers knew him as “ Little Bob,” and wor- 


shiped him. 
THE CHAMPION OF PRIMARY REFORM. 


Like the true leader, he knew it was not enough 
to denounce the old system ; he must have some- 
thing to put in its place. He recognized that 
all through the State, particularly in the rural 
districts, there was discontent with the domi- 
nant organization; but in rallying the mass 
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against the oligarchy he must have a definite, a 
workable, programme,—an ideal. 

So he set out for primary reform. The peo- 
ple were to be made more powerful than the 
politicians by wiping out the caucus and giving 
every man a free and untrammeled vote for all 
party candidates. Thus, he rallied and led a 
formidable host; he built up from the bottom, 
where men were thickest and most easily manip- 
ulated, as must every man who is to prove his 
genius for revolution. Meanwhile he did not 
forget to pay attention to the caucuses and the 
county conventions. So well had he done his 
work that the last time the machine beat him 
for the governorship nomination his friends claim 
they did it by means of bribery. 


AND YET A ‘‘MACHINE”’ POLITICIAN. 


Then he was nominated and elected. «Little 
Bob” became ‘the little governor ” in the famil- 
iar and affectionate words of his admirers. As 
governor, he at once attempted to pass a pri- 
mary-election law through the legislature, but 
was defeated by the manipulation of the machine 
and the railroads. They endeavored to deprive 
him of a second term, but he fought fire with 
fire. He took a leaf out of their book and or- 
ganized a political machine of his own through 
the State patronage. With the instinct of the 
born revolutionist, every time his enemies as- 
saulted his works he sprung upon them a new 
issue designed to rally popular support to his 
cause,—first and all the time it was primary re- 
form; then it was a proposal to compel the 
railroads of the State, notorious tax-shirkers, to 
bear their proper share of the burdens of the 
State. On these issues he won his first and sec- 
ond elections. 


A NEW ISSUE—RAILROAD RATES. 


Then came the third and most sensational 
battle of all,—that of 1904, which attracted the 
attention of the entire country. As usual, La 
Follette had a new issue for his opponents to 
meet. It was railway-rate reform. The rail- 
roads of Wisconsin, in common with those of 
other Western States, had been giving “com- 
modity” rates for the purpose, primarily, of 
building up certain industries. It is only fair 
to say that they did contribute much to the 
prosperity of the State. But inevitably abuses 
crept in. Favored shippers were accorded con- 
cessions which their rivals could not get. In 
some instances, direct rebates were paid on traffic 
within the State ; in the majority of cases, rates 
were cut. The railroad managers went in to 
destroy this revolutionist, this radical of the 
radicals, and between them and him it was war 
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to the knife. They accused him of more flagrant 
abuse of the State patronage than the old ma- 
chine had been guilty of. He accused them of 
using cut rates as a power over the heads of 
shippers for political purposes. A large number 
of shippers did use their political influence 
against La Follette, and while the majority of 
them did so conscientiously, in the belief that he 
was too radical and a menace to the prosperity 
of the State, there is evidence that some of them 


were enjoying cut rates on their raw material or 
finished product. 


THE WISCONSIN CAMPAIGN OF 1904 


The progress of that memorable campaign is 
still fresh in the public memory. Naturally, 
under these conditions, the party was split in 
twain. Thousands of good citizens sincerely 
fought La Follette, thousands shouted for him 
Feeling ran high, and in the end became bit- 
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ter. La Follette clearly had a majority of the 
delegates in the State convention, but the “ Stal- 
warts,” or opposition, bolted under the leader- 
ship of Senators Spooner and Quarles, Repre- 
sentative Babcock, and others. The contest was 
carried to the National Republican Convention 
at Chicago, and that convention decided it, not 
upon its merits, but in deference to the fame and 
prestige of the able national statesmen who led 
the bolters. If the truth should always be told, 
then it is proper to add that the railroads of the 
country took a hand in sympathy with their 
much-vexed brethren in Wisconsin, and the jury 
was packed before the convention assembled at 
Chicago. In saying this, no censure is meant 
for Senators Spooner and Quarles. The former 
was in the struggle against his will; with him 
it was a warfare of inheritance and association, 
not of choice. But being in it, he fought vali- 
antly. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided the 
legal-ballot controversy in favor of La Follette, 
and then the Stalwarts attempted to beat the 
governor at the polls. Few States have ever 
experienced a campaign so bitter as was this 
one. Forty or fifty thousand earnest Republi- 
cans voted against La Follette, but plenty of 
Bryan Democrats rallied to his support, and he 
was triumphant by a large majority. The revo- 
lution was complete. La Follette not only had 
his third term, but at the polls the people adopt- 
ed his primary-election system. Moreover, the 
new legislature was responsive to his will, and 
at last accounts it was about to enact a law 
creating an appointive State railway commission, 
with power virtually to manage all the railways 
within the State. During the campaign, last fall, 
Mr. La Follette told me that while he would 
like to go to the United States Senate, he would 
never do so till his work in Wisconsin was 
finished. In the completeness of his recent 
triumph, in the knowledge that all the reforms 
for which he had battled were either won or 
about to be won, he regarded his home-work as 
done, and rounded out his victory by taking a 
seat in the United States Senate. 


A RADICAL IN THE SENATE. 


His career in the upper branch of Congress 
the whole country will watch with keen interest. 
That he is to be heard from there can be no 
doubt. But the well-known restraints of that 
body will, fora time at least, serve to hide his 
light under a buskel of Senatorial traditions. 
Some observers think he is in line for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1908; but a more careful 
view is that he is generally regarded as too radical 
for that, though actually he is not as radical as 
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he seems. He is not a wild-eyed reformer. His 
dreams are not of Utopia. He is reasonable, 
and intensely practical. The size of the figure 
he is to cut on the national stage must be de- 
termined by the tendency of his party. He, 
more than any other man in the country till 
President Roosevelt took hold of it, popularized 
the issue of government control of railways, of 
curbing the political power of corporations, of 
the abolition of special privilege. Just now, 
as the railway-rate bill in Congress,demonstrates, 
the trend of Republicanism is progressive, toward 
government control of common carriers, in 
favor of “doing things.” If this spirit con- 
tinues and dominates, La Follette should be a 
prophet not without honor in his own country. 
But what if there be reaction to conservatism, 
with radicalism left to its instinctive and nat- 
ural champions, Bryan and the re-Bryanized 
Democracy ? 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The man who has achieved the most extraor- 
dinary personal triumph, one of the most note- 
worthy known to the history of American poli- 
tics, is a little Americanized Frenchman. He is 
short and slight, but, through rigid physical dis- 
cipline, every muscle in his body is like a spring 
of steel. He eats little or no meat, and not 
much of anything. He is like a diminutive 
gladiator, ever ready to enter the arena. His 
endurance is phenomenal, as his speaking cam- 
paigns, twenty hours a day along country roads, 
have shown. His temperament is highly nerv- 
ous, but his self-control well-nigh perfect. The 
fires of his eloquence,—he is a favorite lecturer 
throughout the Northwest,—are equaled only by 
the intensity of his practical methods. He loves 
and hates indomitably. He has never made 
money, and has borrowed of friends to support 
his militant-political career. Many of the most 
highly respected Republicans in his State say 
he loves his own way so well it is impossible to 
consult with him or to get on with him. My 
observation has been that he is easily consulted 
in frank and friendly fashion, but wholly una- 
menable to manipulation. His personal rela- 
tions with his colleague in the Senate, Mr. 
Spooner, are ni/, this unfortunate state of affairs 
being due largely to a personal remark which 
La Follette believes Spooner once made, and 
which Spooner says he never uttered. The 
Little Napoleon of Wisconsin is not quite fifty 
years old, looks much younger, has been 


‘married twenty-three years to a most charming 


woman, and of his interesting children, one, 
Miss La Follette, is on the stage and is now act- 
ing with Miss Rehan in New York. 
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THE’ DOOM OF RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY. 


BY E. J. DILLON. 


[Dr. Dillon has recently written for this REVIEW on the following subjects: ‘“‘Has Russia Any Strong Man?” 
(April, 1904); ‘‘Russian Poverty and Business Distress as Intensified by the War” (October, 1904); and ‘‘ The 
Dawn of the New Erain Russia” (January, 1905). The present article was written, in response to a cabled request, 
soon after the riots of Sunday, January 22, of which Dr. Dillon was an eye-witness. ] 


= Russian revolution, long foretold, has at 

last begun in earnest. The first episode 
in what threatens to be a long series of mighty 
upheavals will be dated the 22d of January, 1905, 
and may be classed by historians as a victory for 
the autocracy. A Pyrrhic victory, a wanton mas- 
sacre, a suicidal deed. It was the nation’s bap- 
tism of blood, the first overt act in the san- 
guinary struggle between monarch and people, 
which can end only in the disappearance of one- 
man rule in Russia. True, the contest was cer- 
tain to be waged in any case, whatever attitude 
the government might have taken on that his- 
toric Sunday. The average observer who knew 
anything about Russian affairs had long since 
foreseen the coming of the crisis, and even the 
short-sighted could see that its advent was nigh. 
But the issue might have been tried and decided 
without the effusion of the innocent blood of the 
people, and without the fateful identifications of 
autocrat and autocracy which are among the 
most painful results of the crime and folly that 
characterized the fourth Sunday of the new 
year. 

The Czardom in Russia, which was a suffi- 
ciently practical system of government when 
first instituted, had long ceased to be felt as 
other than an irksome burden. It had become 
a paralyzing drag on the activity, a terrible 
drain on the vital forces of the people, and even 
the obtuse and ignorant masses were rapidly 
becoming conscious of the fact. For that reason 
education, which was gradually opening their 
eyes to political good and evil, and enabling 
them to compare their own material misery and 
spiritual darkness with the prosperity and en- 
lightenment of other nations, was systematically 
hindered in all its forms. And even people of 
the upper classes learned only very late in life, 
if at all, that the Czardom, when first established 
in Muscovy, was essentially a limited monarchy, 
and that instead of developing on those lines, 
instead of slowly and judiciously qualifying the 
people to govern themselves, it usurped and 
misused every known function of authority, and 
deprive the multitude of almost every vestige 


of right, until at last it seemed as if in Russia state 


omnipotence were wielded by a weak-willed boy 
and Church infallibility were claimed by a fallen 
spirit. What can be urged in favor of a cul- 
tured and Christian government which in tne 
twentieth century forbids professors of high 
schools to proclaim the fact that the Emperor 
Paul was murdered by his subjects, and orders 
them to teach the students that he died of a 
wound which he accidentally inflicted upon him- 
self while eating his dinner; of a state which 
imprisons for thirty, forty, or fifty years in 
murky, dank, stone cells upright, conscientious 
Christians who hold that Luther’s teaching is a 
nearer approach to the doctrine of Christ than 
Orthodoxy ? Yet that treatment has been meted 
out to men and women down to this day. The 
sufferers bowed to the inevitable, and de- 
plored that “God is in heaven and the Czar 
far away.” 


SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL BANKRUPTCY OF THE 
OLD REGIME. 


But these are mere details. In every essen- 
tial of real government the theocratic autocracy 
had miserably failed. The people were and still 
are kept in a semi-savage state which excites the 
pity or the loathing of civilized outsiders, who 
from time to time visit the country districts. 
Their worship is fetichism, their dogmas are 
gross superstitious beliefs, their notions of life 
and the world childish, their dwellings are 
‘black holes,” their food is insufficient for nor- 
mal human life. And to remedy these griev- 
ances practically nothing was being done. On 
the contrary, ever since the present Emperor 
came to the throne, his ministers have been, not 
only keeping the masses where they were, but 
thrusting them down still lower in the slough of 
despond. Increased taxes were imposed upon 
the peasantry from which the upper classes were 
exempted ; special laws were framed to debar 
the children of the lower orders from the school- 
rooms ; as though the tillers of the soil were 
minors, a body of guardians was instituted with 
power to deal summarily with them and stand 
generally in loco parentis to whole districts, and 
the late minister of the interior, Plehve, was en- 
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gaged in restoring as much of serfdom as is still 
possible in Russia when his life was suddenly 
taken. The peasants silently endured it all, re- 
gretting that God was in heaven and the Czar 
far away. 

The war with Japan made things immeasura- 
bly worse than they had been. A new triple tax 
was automatically levied upon the peasants with. 
out the need of a law or an imperial ukase. 
Every district in which troops were mobilized 
was forced to deprive itself of its best working- 
men, who were sent to the front; to pay all the 
expenses of mobilization, which in other coun- 
tries are defrayed by the state; and, over and 
above, to provide for the wants of the necessi- 
tous when war had made them widows, orphans, 
or cripples. And in spite of these vast sacrifices, 
there was no advantage gained, no victory won, 
and no hope of an early peace! There was no 
discharge in that war, which was a quarrel of 
the autocracy, not of the people. And the auto- 
crat, like the daughters of the biblical horseleech, 
kept crying ever, “Give, give.” Some of the 
recruits and reservists kicked against the pricks ; 
they hid, deserted, committed suicide, killed each 
other, but the government punished the surviv- 
ors, and drove one and all like cattle to the mil- 
let fields of Manchuria ; for ‘“‘God was in heaven 
and the Czar far away.” 


VIOLENCE THE ONLY ROAD TO REFORM. 


There appeared to be no help from heaven or 
earth, no surcease of sorrow this side of the 
grave for the despairing muzhik. But when 
night seemed darkest the first gray streaks of 
dawn appeared, bringing promise of day. Help 
came—not from the Little Father, but from the 
hands of an obscure assassin, Sozonoff, whose 
bomb put a sudden end to M. Plehve’s career, 
and may be truly said to have changed the whole 
course of the Emperor’s policy and of Muscovite 
history as well. Russian society has already 
proclaimed the fact and canonized the man. His 
name has been enrolled in the list of heroic 
tyrannicides together with those of Brutus and 
Charlotte Corday. And that fact is painfully 
eloquent ; it is a condemnation without appeal of 
the system of government which knows no checks 
and offers no guarantees, which is characterized 
by open repression from above and secret vio- 
lence from below, mass massacres and individual 
assassinations. God being in heaven and the 
Czar far away, only armed troops and the des- 
perate bomb-thrower seem near enough to harm 
or to help. 

Plehve’s disappearance was a fateful event. 
For it marked the end of a system as well as the 
death of a man. The system was coercion pure 








and simple, checked by troubles in universities 
and high schools, by peasant risings in the coun- 
try districts and workmen’s strikes in town, by 
the massacre of crowds and the assassination of 
state officials. It was a system of thoroughness 
applied to the heroic treatment of mere symp- 
toms, and the results were in harmony with the 
aim and methods. Plehve put down riots and 
disorders, destroyed opposition, silenced com- 
plaints, and called the result tranquillity. But it 
was only silence, ominous silence. For, once the 
safety valves were shut and sealed, the explosions 
began and continued until one of them swept 
himself away. And people are now beginning 
to see that, together with Plehve, the autocracy 
was burst up. For the Czardom had had no such 
resolute, methodical man in recent times. He 
kept his eye fixed on the goal and walked straight 
forward, regardless of consequences. He put 
system, organization, power, will, and persever- 
ance in the service of absolutism, and probably 
obtained the highest results that a clever com- 
bination of all these can give; he certainly 
achieved a more complete success than any Rus- 
sian bureaucrat can ever again hope to win for 
that obnoxious cause. For that reason, every 
one felt that what he failed to accomplish was 
unfeasibfé.* Hence the long interregnum that 
ensued. For weeks and weeks there was no 
minister of the interior. 


PRINCE MIRSKI GIVES RUSSIA BREATHING-SPACE. 


Prince Svyatopolk-Mirski, the murdered min- 
ister’s successor, brought a change of scene with 
him and a message of confidence. Plehve had 
treated the bulk of educated Russians as public 
enemies, against whom espionage, treachery, 
violence, and death were permissible. Hence all 
the best men still living in the empire were to 
be found in exile or in prison. Of these Prince 
Mirski recalled many, and promised to treat the 
rest with justice. In the nation he professed to 
put implicit confidence. At first the people 
could hardly realize the significance of his words. 
Like a fly cramped in the palm of a boy’s hand, 
it failed to use the liberty thus suddenly be- 
stowed. But when the prison portals opened 
on untried prisoners, when the press began to 
express frank thoughts on current events, when 
espionage was relaxed and men saw that they 
could breathe freely, they resolved to accept the 
proffered hand and to work together with the 
government. The result was the famous con- 
gress of the zemstvo presidents and the list of 
their demands. What this petition amounted 
to was a reasonable request that the system of 
repression enforced by Plehve, Sipyajin, and 


their predecessors should be made in possible 
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for all time. It did not go very much beyond 
that. But the champions of autocracy, especially 
the grand dukes, and several other dignitaries, 
headed by Pobyedonostzev, scenting danger to 
the principle of absolutism, sounded the alarm. 
The Czar thereupon restricted the relative free- 
dom accorded to the press, several newspapers 
were punished, all were forbidden to write 
about a constitution, and the air was full of ugly 
rumors of a contemplated reaction. 

But a reaction seemed and probably was and 
is impossible, except as a mere episode in a 
struggle between monarch and people. As a 
system of government it was inconceivable 
thenceforward. And to prove this, banquets 
were arranged, lectures delivered, meetings 
called, balls given, and private meetings con- 
vened, at which representatives of all the edu- 
cated classes loudly condemned one-man rule, 
clamored for peace with Japan, criticised the 
government, and encouraged each other to per- 
severe in fighting the good fight. University 
professors, masters of grammar schools, official 
assemblies of the nobility, provincial zemsky 
congresses, members of the liberal professions, 
petitioned the minister or the Czar to listen to 
the voice of those who had signed the petition 
of rights. The growth of the new spirit might 
be likened to the gathering of a storm. It was 
rapid, natural, unconscious. No single actor in 
that national drama had a rounded conception 
of the whole play, and most of them would 
have indignantly thrown up their parts if they 
had had an inkling of the real significance of 
the work they were engaged in. Thus, officials, 
officers, civil servants, professors, academicians, 
and privy councillors came smiling to banquets, 
never dreaming that they would there sign a 
document requesting the Czar to abandon part 
of his prerogatives. Most of them would have 
remained away had they foreseen such a nega- 
tion of their principles, such a breach of the 
proprieties. But in the course of the repast 
somebody conceived the idea of drawing up a 
declaration against absolute government and 
handing it around for signature. At first dismay 
was depicted on the countenances of the as- 
sembled notables. They wrinkled their brows, 
shrugged their shoulders, read the paper, and 
passed it on disapprovingly. A few minutes 
later they were almost snatching it from each 
other’s hands, and signing it with effusive de- 
light. All were filled with the revolutionary 
spirit which had suddenly descended upon them, 
and they began to speak with tongues foreign 
to them before. Then the public hardly recog- 
nized in them the men whom they had hereto- 
fore known as bureaucrats, 


THE CZAR'S UKASE AND ITS SHAM REFORMS. 


Meanwhile the Czar’s answer to the petition 
of rights was daily and hourly expected, and 
rumor was very busy as to its character. One 
day it was said to contain a clause establishing 
two legislative chambers ; on the morrow, it was 
reported to embody a harsh refusal to grant any 
concessions. Some light was thrown upon it by 
a pamphlet on the condition of the peasantry 
which was issued by M. Witte, suggesting in- 
cisive reforms in agrarian legislation and con- 
demning Plehve’s proposals as oppressive. It 
was understood that Prince Mirski and the Em- 
peror had approved the principles laid down in 
this booklet, and that the ex-finance minister 
would be charged with carrying them out. 
Thence it was inferred that Witte was reinstated 
in favor, and that his influence would be thrown 
into the scale of liberal reform. 

Finally, the Emperor's answer came, and with 
it disenchantment. It promised all the reforms 
for which the Russian monarch considered his 
subjects were ripe, but these were very few and 
very slight. Not one was thorough. No liberty 
of conscience, no liberty of the press, no liberty 
of association, no control of the public purse, no 
voice in legislation, no guarantee that law would 
be substituted for arbitrary orders. The peas- 
ants, who were least ripe, came in for the lion’s 
share of reforms. The curious part of the matter 
was that, having frankly admitted the need of 
radical improvements, the Emperor allowed his 
government to issue an official communication 
stigmatizing the agitators who had obtained the 
ukase as public enemies! Nothing could well 
be more ungracious than that sally unless it was 
the conduct of those provincial governors who 
refused to allow the imperial ukase to be pub- 
lished while disseminating the communiqué broad- 
cast. And as if that was not disappointment 
enough for liberal Russia, a few days later an- 
other official document was issued explaining 
away the promised peasant reform, and generally 
the whole imperial ukase, and “with his Maj- 
esty’s approval.” That was the last drop that 
caused the cup to overflow. 


CONCESSIONS MUST BE WRESTED BY FORCE. 


Behind the scenes the battle had been fought 
of which the ukase and the documents that 
followed it were but the outer tokens. It was 
M. Witte who had drawn up the Russian Magna 
Charta, of which the first draft contained a clause 
creating an elective representative assembly. It 
was a very mild institution, if we may judge by 
the fact that it was unanimously approved by 
all members of the council, Afterward, Grand 
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Duke Sergius and the finance minister Kokofit- 
seff, in their zeal for autocracy, emasculated it, 
and as nobody else cared to break a lance for it 
in its new and mutilated form, it was struck out, 
to the great joy of the Czar. Thus, the old 
grand ducal influence got the upper hand again. 
Prince Mirski, having repeatedly tendered his 
resignation, was told by his imperial master that 
he must stay on and harvest in the fruits of 
which he had sown the seeds. 

The minister of justice, Muravieff, the only 
man of brains then left in the government, see- 
ing the ship in danger, prudently left it betimes. 
He induced the Emperor to transfer him to the 
diplomatic service, and send him as ambassador 
to the Quirinal. Obviously, then, nothing would 
be changed, the new experiment of ruling in- 
stead of misruling would not be proceeded with, 
and everything would remain as it was. All 
that the government really wanted and waited 
for was a victory in the far East, which would 
enable it to enter into the plenitude of its former 
authority. And the people? Would they, too, 
wait for new chains to be forged? God was 
doubtless still in heaven and the Czar was still 
far away, but they remembered that the only re- 
lief they had theretofore experienced had come 
neither from heaven nor from the throne, but 
trom one of themselves, who was now confined 
in a moist, noisome dungeon of Schlusselburg. 

On the festival of the Epiphany,* which will 
long be remembered in the annals of autocracy, 
another such “criminal” rose up in his place. 
On that day, as the Czar and the imperial family 
were gathered together at the solemn blessing 
of the waters of the Neva, one of the guns used 
to fire the salutes was loaded with case-shot and 
pointed at the little rotunda where the Emperor 
stood, and it failed by an error of a mere milli- 
metre to kill or wound several of the highest 
personages in the land. This abortive attempt 
was certainly not the outcome of an army plot, 
but it was doubtless the work of a man who 
knew what he wanted and did his utmost to 
effect his end. Astonishment was the prevalent 
feeling in the Russian capital—astonishment at 
the ocular demonstration that even on such 
solemn occasions there is no real protection for 
the Autocrat of all the Russias from the hand 
of any man who is ready to lay down his life. 


NO REDRESS FOR THE STRIKERS. 


But before the public had recovered from its 
stupor it received a still more violent shock. 
The operatives of some steel works in the capi- 
tal suddenly struck work in consequence of a 





* The 6th of Russian January and the 19th of ours. 
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misunderstanding with their employers on a 
subject of slight import. They were all mem- 
berg of a very curious association organized by 
the police for the purpose of arresting the spread 
of social democracy and revolutionary princi- 
ples. In Moscow, a few years back, the police 
founded the first democratic society of this hy- 
brid type, gave its members large exclusive 
privileges, took their part against their employ- 
ers even when the latter were in the right.— 
and all this on the sole condition that they 
should belong body and soul to the autocracy, 
and make war by fair and unfair means on their 
brother operatives who favored the liberal move- 
ment.. The head of the St. Petersburg associa- 
tion was a young priest, George Gapon, who had 
received the chaplaincy of a forwarding prison 
from the late M. Plehve, who also helped him 
to a post of influence among the workingmen. 
Gapon himself states that as there was no other 
means of devoting himself to the service of his 
fellows, he stooped beneath ‘the humiliating 
yoke. He expected that in another two or three 
months the workingmen would be ripe “for 
manly action.” Meanwhile he preached to them, 
catechised them, aroused and gratified their in- 
terest in matters that lay outside the province 
of Russian operatives, and acquired an almost 
absolute power over them. All at once the dis- 
missal of four « hands” aroused the ire of their 
comrades; the moderate demand that they 
should be kept on was rejected by the firm, after 
which the men, turning out the lights, struck 
work. 

Father Gapon put himself at the head of the 
operatives and appealed to the inspector of 
works: In vain. Then he deliberately added 
to the list of his demands a clause asking for an 
eight-hour working day and other reforms; he 
presented that to the minister of finance. But 
here, too, he was bowed out. He was, they said, 
trampling on etiquette and ignoring traditions. 
Besides, the obstacles in the way of reforms were 
of a political character, and could not be re- 
moved. ‘Down with the political obstacles, 
then !” exclaimed Father Gapon ; and his opera- 
tives repeated the sentiment. That was the 
turning-point at which the demonstration be- 
came a political movement. The tens of thou- 
sands who had struck were now joined by scores 
of thousands, their demands put in writing were 
improved upon by claims formulated by word 
of mouth, and the political landmarks of cen- 
turies were swept away in a couple of hours. 
As the director of the Putiloff works, the 
government inspector, and the minister of 
finance had all turned a deaf ear to the working- 
men, Father Gapon proposed that they should 
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appeal to the Czar. Was he not the Little 
Father of his subjects, or, at least, of the Russian 
and Orthodox section of them? They would 
go, then, in procession on Sunday, bearing the 
holy cross and the Czar’s portrait aloft in sign 
of their nationality, religion, and loyalty. The 
Little Father would see that they came by their 
rights. Jf he granted but one demand in their 
long list they would worship him, they said. 


‘“VLADIMIR’S DAY IN ST. PETERSBURG.” 


Hitherto workmen and educated classes kept 
apart, the former regarding the latter with dis- 
trust. But on the night before the historic Sun- 
day, a number of literary men gathered together 
in the office of a newspaper and discussed the 
situation. Being well versed in Russian history, 
they were anxious to keep the people out of 
harm’s way. Therefore, they adjured the work- 
ingmen to abandon their intention to proceed to 
the Winter Palace, lest they be fired upon by 
the troops. But the workingmen’s representa- 
tives answered that it was too late. Then a 
deputation was sent to Prince Mirski, and to M. 
Witte, beseeching them in the name of patriot- 
ism, religion, and humanity to do their utmost 
to hinder the effusion of blood. But they re- 
ceived no encouragement. Prince Mirski would 
not see them, and M. Witte could not help them. 
There was no head in Russia, no responsibility, 
nothing but blind fate and its occasional in- 
struments. e 

The fateful Sunday dawned bright and frosty. 
From the outskirts of St. Petersburg came the 
workingmen in units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
unarmed and hopeful. But all the bridges and 
other avenues to the city had been occupied 
overnight by Cossacks, guards, soldiers of the 
line, policemen. Bivouac fires burned brightly 
in the snow-covered streets, rifles were stacked, 
troops were dancing, playing, laughing. Artil- 
lery was ostentatiously wheeled over to the 
Basil Island. St. Petersburg, in a word, wore the 
aspect of a city taken by a foreign invader. But 
the workingmen had no misgivings. God might 
still be in heaven, but the Czar, to whom they 
had given due notice of their peaceful intention, 
was now no longer far away ; he would surely 
come from Tsarskoe-Selo to St. Petersburg and 
hear the heart’s desire of these the least of his 
children! Had he done so he would have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what neither Grand 
Duke Vladimir, with his anti-Nihilistic League, 
nor Grand Duke Sergius, with his Loyal Work- 
men’s Democratic Association, had effected ; he 
would have carried the lower classes with him 
almost to a man and deprived the Liberals of 
the support both of the peasantry and of the 


workmen, without whom no revolution is pos- 
sible in Russia. It was a rare opportunity, 
worthy of a great or a good monarch. Many 
of the extreme revolutionists trembled lest the 
Czar would go, as Nicholas had gone, to his re- 
bellious subjects fearlessly and bravely. But 
he stayed in the apartments of his palace instead. 
He had put the Grand Duke Vladimir in com- 
mand, and this personage is reported to have 
exclaimed, “If I am not Nicholas the Second, I 
shall be a second Nicholas!” And he was. He 
gave his orders to Prince Vassilchikoff, who 
carried them out to the letter. 

A general staff was got together ; the city of 
St. Petersburg was divided into sections, of which 
each one was assigned to a body of the troops ; 
officers gathered around a green table on which 
lay an outspread map ; adjutants came and went 
continually ; in a word, the game of war was 
being played elaborately. Then the “invading 
army ” was attacked in sections and driven back 
with great slauglter,—individuals of both sexes 
and all ages. The man who carried the Czar’s 
portrait was shot dead; the likeness pierced ; 
the priest Gapon, arrayed in his vestments, was 
borne down by his falling comrades ; men, wo- 
men, children, were shot, not like the Japanese, 
who are made prisoners if unarmed, but like wild 
beasts. Boys perched on the boughs of leafless 
trees, women clinging to the iron railings of pub- 
lic gardens, babies in their mothers’ arms, pass- 
ers-by who ran into adjacent houses for shelter, 
were slain deliberately, mercilessly, gleefully. I 
saw Cossacks grinning as they began their bloody 
work; I saw others joke when the dead were 
carried past them ; and I heard of others who 
boasted of inhuman deeds. . . . God was still in 
heaven, but the Czar far away. Aye, further 
than he has ever been since Russia became an 
empire. An abyss now separates him from his 
people. And if the Grand Duke Vladimir was 
not Nicholas the Second, he was in many respects 
a second Nicholas. 


THERE IS NO LITTLE FATHER. 


The innocent people who had been shot like 
public enemies were )uried like dogs. The hos- 
pitai authorities refused the names of the slain, 
even to parents and relatives. They made a pre- 
tense of communicating the time of burial, but 
always interred the bodies secretly during the 
night. Many persons disappeared completely. 
On Sunday night, Father Gapon characterized 
the situation briefly in this letter: 


Comrades, Russian Workingmen: There is no Czar. 
Between him and the Russian nation torrents of blood 
have flowed to-day. It is high time for Russian work- 
men to begin without him to carry on the struggle for 
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national freedom. You have my blessing for that fight. 
To-morrow I will be among you. To-day I am busy 
working for the cause. (Signed) FATHER GAPON. 


A large part of Russia publicly expressed its 
sympathy with the capital. Strikes were or- 
ganized in Moscow, Riga, Reval, Kovno, War- 
saw, and other places. The Council of the High 
Schools informed the government that until the 
present régime was changed they could not teach ; 
the doctors, that they could not cope with 
epidemics ; the lawyers, that they could not hope 
for the establishment of law; the zemstvos of 
Kharkov and other cities, that the country would 
go to rack and ruin and the throne of the Czar 
be shattered,—in a word, all Russia has declared 
plainly and emphatically that, come what may, 
the autocracy must cease. 

But the Autocrat ignored these signs, and 
continued his avocations unmoved. Even on 
the days when organized murder was taking the 
place of statute law, his Majesty was receiving 
generals and dignitaries, as if all were well with 
Russia and the Romanoffs. The men who had 
endeavored to hinder the bloodshed,—Hessen, 
Annensky, Kareyeff, Peshekhonoff, and others,— 
were arrested as would-be ministers of a mythical 
provisional government. The second best-hated 
man in all Russia, General Trepoff, was appointed 
to be governor-general of St. Petersburg, with 
dictatorial powers; notices were published by 
the authorities that Japan and England had or- 
ganized all these strikes, both in Russia and in 
Germany, and had sent $8,160,000. « Alas!” 
exclaimed the Liberals, «what a vast pile of 
money must have stuck to the palms of the grand 
ducal set !” 

Even the Most Holy Synod solemnly repeated 
the calumny. Five hundred cells were made 
ready for prisoners. Ladies and girls were 
seized at night and hurried off to prison. Spies 
flitted about from house to house. Agents pro- 
vocateurs attacked private dwellings and looted 
shops. The workmen were maliciously incited 
against the students by the police,—in a word, 
the halcyon days of Plehve seemed to have come 
back for a time. But only for a time. 


FORECAST OF THE FUTURE. 


The revolution has not failed; it has only 
begun. It is likely to prove a slow process in a 
country where the troops are with the ruler 
against the people, and in Russia it is certain 
to assume a peculiar character of its own. Un- 
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happily, the authorities imported a deplorable 
element into the struggle when they taught by 
example that killing and murder for political 
purposes are no crimes. The situation is suf- 
ficiently characterized by these salient facts. All 
sections of society, from the peasant and the 
workman to the Czar, proclaim that Russia can- 
not go on as she is going. Law must take the 
place of caprice. The Czar himself in his ukase 
openly confesses all this, and more than this. 
The whole nation has since assured him that 
autocracy cannot save the country, but that the 
country may save the Autocrat if he be wise 
in time. The alternatives now are the abolition 
of the one-man régime of the Romanoffs or the 
ruin of Russia. And Nicholas II. refuses to 
give up his prerogatives. 

Between these two, then, the nation and the 
Czar, the struggle will now be carried on. The 
first encounter took place on Sunday, January 22, 
between the troops of the autocracy and the 
unarmed multitude, and the autocracy, in pos- 
session of brute force, won the day. ‘The people 
will now resort to force, but to force aided by 
cunning, and the next episodes of political jus- 
tice may perhaps be classified by friends of the 
autocracy as crimes. Butin matters of that kind 
public opinion is deemed to be the right rule of 
conscience, and in Russidpublic opinion approves 
the violent deed of Sozonoff. Great progress 
can hardly be made in the contest before the war 
with Japan is concluded, the troops return home, 
and the financial bills are presented for payment. 
Then the day of reckoning will be nigh. For 
financial insolvency bids fair to accompany spir- 
*itual bankruptcy. Meanwhile it is possible, and 
personally I regard it as almost certain, that 
Nicholas IT. will convoke an assembly of nota- 
bles on the model of the zemsky assembly con- 
vened by the first Czar of the Romanoff dynasty. 
That, however, will not satisfy the legitimate de- 
mands of his people. Yet it is in the highest 
degree improbable that the Emperor will grant 
a constitution; though an autocrat, be he never 
so powerful, cannot carry on a campaign against 
a foreign enemy, thousands of miles away, and 
at the same time wage war on his own people at 
home. Even Archimedes needed a fulcrum. At 
present nearly all Russia has recorded its opinion 
in unmistakable terms that the game which is 
now being played by the autocracy is not worth 
the candle. Why, to quote a Russian saying, go 
to hell to light a cigarette ? 


























THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, FROM THE CAPITOL. 


A CIVIC AWAKENING AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


BY MAX WEST. 


| ome being the seat of the federal gov- 

ernment and the Mecca of politicians and 
sight-seers innumerable, Washington is a civic 
entity very much like any other rapidly growing 
American city. Its chief municipal peculiarity 
lies in its form of government, which makes 
Congress its city council and gives it, instead of 
a mayor, three commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, appointed by the President. The 
United States, which owns fully half the real 
estate in the District, pays one-half of the Dis- 
trict’s expenses, and in like manner Congress is 
jointly responsible with its own citizens for the 
welfare and progress of the capital. That Wash- 
ington is just now going through a remarkable 
development is therefore due partly to the enter- 
prise of its own citizens and partly to the en- 
thusiasm and initiative of the late Senator McMil- 
lan, who long presided over the destinies of the 
capital as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia. When the centennial 
of the establishment of the seat of government at 
Washington was celebrated in December, 1900, it 
was felt that the time had come for the develop- 
ment of a new and greater Washington which 
should be worthy to be the capital of a great nation. 
The Senate Committeeon the District of Columbia 
appointed a commission of eminent architects 
and landscape gardeners to report a comprehen- 
sive plan for the development and improvement 
of the park system of the District. This com- 
mission, consisting of Messrs. Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, Charles F. McKim, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., visited Euro- 


pean capitals for inspiration, but after making a 
study of the original plan for the federal city as 
conceived by Washington and mapped by L’En- 
fant, declared itself in favor of rehabilitating and 
extending that masterful plan. This involves 
cutting a broad boulevard through the center of 
the Mall to connect the Capitol with the Wash- 
ington Monument and the White House, and as 
a necessary corollary, the removal of railroad 
tracks from the Mall and the building of a union 
railway station northeast of the Capitol grounds. 
The commission's plan included the grouping of 
future public buildings and memorials, the estab- 
lishment of recreation centers, and the unification 
of the entire park system by appropriate con- 
necting driveways. An interesting collection of 
models, sketches, etc., was prepared and placed 
on exhibition to stimulate the interest of the 
public. It was never intended that the whole of 
this vast plan should be carried out at one time, 
but it was thought desirable to have a definite 
ideal toward which to work in the future im- 
provement of the capital. 


THE GREAT TERMINAL PROJECT. 


Inaugural visitors this year will find several 
extensive improvements under way in accord- 
ance with the Park Commission’s plans. The 
one which is most radically changing the face 
of the map is the union railway terminal proj- 
ect, which involves the abolition of all the 
grade crossings in the city and the erection of 
a monumental station north of Massachusetts 
Avenue (a quarter of a mile from the Capitol), 
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A CIVIC AWAKENING AT 


which trains from the South will reach by means 
of a tunnel nearly a mile long through Capital 
Hill, between the Capitol and the Library of 
Congress. The station is to bea magnificent 
edifice of white granite. a few feet longer than 
the Capitol itself, and costing four million dollars 
to build. It will front on a broad semi-circular 
plaza, from which streets will radiate in such a 
manner as to avoid congestion of traffic, it is 
hoped, even at inauguration time. Where now all 
is chaos there will be twenty-nine parallel tracks 
for passenger trains, and room for nine more as 
they are needed. It augurs well for the appro- 
priate execution of this great project that Mr. 
Burnham, of the late Park Commission, is the 
architect of the new union station, which prom- 
ises to be unsurpassed in completeness, con- 
venience, and elegance, as well as in magnitude, 
and to constitute a fitting vestibule to the national 
capital. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS UNDER WAY. 


Just south of Pennsylvania Avenue at Four- 
teenth Street, in the triangle north of the Mall 
designated by the Park Commission for public 
buildings of a local character, work has been be- 
gup na building for the offices of the District 
government, now inadequately housed in rented 
quarters. The two million five hundred thou- 


sand dollars proposed for this purpose will permit 
the erection of a handsome building of granite 
or marble. In the Mall, just south of the present 
main building of the Department of Agriculture, 
ground has been broken for a new and permanent 
building for that department, which will bring 
under one roof the various bureaus and labora- 
tories now scattered from I Street northwest 
nearly to C Street southwest. After much dis- 
cussion, the new building has been so located as 
to leave the broad open space through the Mall 
for which the Park Commission contended. Near 
at hand, on the opposite side of the Mall, rise the 
walls of the new National Museum, which is to 
be somewhat larger than the Library of Con- 
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HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND. 
(President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.) 

gress, though less expensive, and in which will 
be displayed thousands of specimens now stored 
away in the basement of the old museum, for lack 
of space to exhibit them. South of the Capitol 
grounds work has been begun on tie office build- 
ing for the House of Representatives, which, with 
the Senate building, for which land has been se- 
cured on the north, marks a partial realization of 
the Park Commission’s plan for a group of legis- 
lative buildings surrounding the Capitol. 

By the time these buildings are completed 
provision will doubtless have been made for 
several other much-needed public buildings. 
The new Department of Commerce and Labor 
is scattered about in rented buildings, the 




















THE PROJECTED UNION RAILWAY STATION. 


(D. H. Burnham & Co., architects.) 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Rankin, Kellogg & Crane, architects.) 


Department of Justice is without a permanent 
home, the Navy Department has expanded into 
a rented annex, and many other government 
offices, such as the Geological Survey, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
etc., occupy rented quarters in a manner as ex- 
pensive as it is undignified. It is not to be 
expected that these conditions will be allowed 
to continue indefinitely, though it will be many 


. years before the architects and builders can 


catch up with the growth of the public business. 
The citizens of Washington propose to erect a 
mammoth building for conventions and inaug- 
ural balls, and to have it ready for 1909 ; 
Congress will be asked to contribute to this 
enterprise the steel frame of the government 
building at the St. Louis Exposition. 


IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


Of the improvements now under way in Wash- 
ington there are several of a less ornamental or 
less conspicuous character than the public build- 
ings above mentioned, but of even greater im- 
portance to the residents of the District. South 
of the Soldiers’ Home grounds, an extensive sand 
filtration plant is nearing completion, and a short 
distance to the west is a handsome new pumping 


m7 


station, said to be the finest in the country. Be- 
ginning next autumn, the people of Washington 
will have clean water to drink and to bathe in, 
and the filtration of the water-supply will doubt- 
less be followed by a diminished death-rate here, 
as it has in other cities. An improved system of 
sewage disposal is being developed, at a cost of 
five million dollars. The sewage of the city is 
to be carried under the Anacostia River and 
emptied into the Potomac below Alexandria. 
The elimination of grade crossings, already men- 
tioned as a feature of the terminal project, is a 
measure of public safety to which the public 
treasury is contributing liberally. The station 
plaza, too, is being provided for partly by the 
District and partly by the railroads forming the 
Washington Terminal Company. To replace the 
old Long Bridge across the Potomac a railroad 
bridge has been completed, and a highway bridge 
is well under way, as also are the new Anacostia 
bridge and the Connecticut Avenue bridge across 
Rock Creek. The Massachusetts A venue viaduct 
over Rock Creek was recently completed, and 
the Aqueduct bridge across the Potomac widened. 
The municipal improvements now under way are 
estimated to cost $17,604,000, and there is press- 
ing need for still other works, such as the rec- 
lamation of the malarial Anacostia flats, a Dis- 
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OFFICE-BUILDING PROPOSED FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
(Carrére & Hastings, architects.) 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING PLANNED FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(Cope & Stewardson, architects.) 


trict hospital, a high-pressure fire-protection 
service, and a new aqueduct to Great Falls. 
Sites have been purchased for a new police court 
and for a municipal almshouse, and a bill pro- 
viding for public-comfort stations is before 
Congress at this writing. In order that neces- 
sary improvements of a permanent character 
may be made without throwing the whole burden 
upon current revenues, the District commission- 
ers have recommended to Congress a system of 
advances from the national treasury to take the 
place of the long-term bonds issued by other 
municipalities. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Washington is proud of its public schools, 
which are recognized as among the best in the 
country, although the teachers’ salaries are still 
so low, even after some slight increases have 
been made, that experienced teachers are con- 
stantly being lost to other cities. It was just a 
century ago this year that the Washington pub- 
lic-school system was established, with a board 
of trustees headed by President Jefferson. The 
schools have been fortunate, not only in having 
the foremost citizens of the District on their 
governing boards, but also in the high character 
of their superintendents and teaching force. 
The methods of study have been progressive, 
and the spirit of the schools is noticeably whole- 
some and pleasant. Through evening lectures 
the benefits of the schools are now extended to 
adults. Among the schoolhouses recently dedi- 


cated are two handsome buildings devoted to 
manual training, which are already so filled to 
overflowing that extensions have been asked 
for. A commodious new building for the Busi- 
ness High School is now being erected. The 
kindergartens in the public schools have been 
supplemented by three excellent free kinder- 
gartens supported by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst ; and 
though her support has now been withdrawn, 
it is hoped that means will be provided to con- 
tinue them. The school gardens of the public 
schools are supplemented by the work of the 
City Gardens Association, which promotes the 
cultivation of vacant land by the needy and by 
the young. 

The Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, after a brief existence in rented quarters, 
now occupies an attractive building given by 
Mr. Carnegie, and is entering upon a new era of 
usefulness under its enterprising new librarian, 
Mr. George F. Bowerman, lately called from 
Wilmington. Under his method of displaying the 
best books upon open shelves, the circulation is 
rapidly increasing and the proportion of fiction 
rapidly falling off. Lists of books in the library 
on various subjects are published in the local 
papers, and a special effort is made to interest 
mechanics and artisans in the literature of their 
trades. On the second floor of the library build- 
ing is a lecture hall, which is coming to be used 
more and more for public lectures and meetings 
of various organizations of a public character. 
Mr. Carnegie has offered to build a number of 
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branch libraries when the 
sites are provided, but thus 
far all available funds are be- 
ing devoted to the develop- 
ment of the central library, 
and the only branch is a 
small one managed by vol- 
unteer workers at Neigh- 
borhood House, the social 


“settlement in southwest 


Washington. This settlement 
has recently come into the 
use of an additional building, 
which enables it to extend 
its work by the organization 


’ of industrial classes. 


The George Washington 
University (formerly the Co- 
lumbian University) seems 
to be endowed this year with 
new life, as well as a new 
name. Architects have been 
called upon to submit plans 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
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A GLIMPSE OF LITTLE-KNOWN WASHINGTON-—-VAN STREET, IN THE SOUTHWEST SECTION. 
(The dwellings on the left were erected by the Sanitary Housing Company. Note the contrast in the facing row.) 


for a new group of buildings to be situated 
southwest of the State, War, and Navy depart- 
ments,—the-central building of the group to be 
provided by the George Washington Memorial 
Association, at a cost of five hundred thousand 
dollars. The university’s plans for development 
as a great institution of learning are even more 
noteworthy than this outward sign of growth. 
Having thrown off its denominational allegiance, 
the university now aims to confine itself to grad- 





THE MKINLEY MANUAL-TRAINING SCHOOL. 


uate and professional work, and to surround 
itself with colleges founded by separate denomi- 
nations or other organizations, which will have 
the benefit of university affiliation and the uni- 
versity degree. Meanwhile the Methodists are 
still at work on their university in the north- 
western part of the District, while the Catholic 
University, in the northeast, is constantly grow- 
ing and expanding. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is building a handsome new edifice, 
and banks and business houses are rapidly im- 
proving the business streets with substantial 
buildings. 


HOUSING AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


Two important needs of Washington which 
are now attracting” public notice are improved 
housing and public playgrounds. In both di- 
rections some progress has already been made 


through the initiative of public-spirited citizens, 
‘without aid from Congress. An investigation 


of alley conditions made several years ago by the 
Civic Center led to the organization of the Sani- 
tary Improvement Company, which has erected 
several long rows of two-family houses, in which 
flats of from three to five rooms rent at from $10 
to $21 a month, with a rebate of one month’s 
rent a year when no repairs are necessary. These 
dwellings are occupied hy the better class of 
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working people, and have been imitated by private 
landlords, who ask higher rents for very similar 
accommodations. The Sanitary Improvement 
Company has from the very beginning paid 5 
per cent. on the investment, to which rate its 
dividends are limited, besides accumulating a sur- 
plus fund. The Sanitary Housing Company is 
a newer corporation, promoted by the leading 
spirits of the older company to meet the need for 
a cheaper class of tenements. Its first row of 
flats, on Van Street southwest, is in striking con- 
trast to the tumble-down barracks, a relic of war 
times, to which the colored residents of that street 
are accustomed. For three rooms and bath the 
rent is only $7 or $7.50 a month ; for four rooms 
and bath, $8 and $8.50. Fornine years the leading 
citizens and civic organizations of Washington 
have been urging Congress to enact legislation to 
help along housing reform by authorizing the con- 
demnation of. houses unfit for human habitation, 
and by widening inhabited alleys into minor 
streets. The only unsanitary dwelling which it 
has been possible to condemn under existing 
laws was one which was also structurally unsafe, 
and threatened to fall over on some passer-by. 

Mr. Charles F. Weller, the energetic secretary 
of the Associated Charities, keeps the need of 
improved housing and of playgrounds before 
the public by means of mass-meetings and lan- 
tern-slides, and his efforts have already borne 
some fruit in the equipment of eleven small 
playgrounds by private philanthropy on bor- 
rowed land, public reservations being used in 
two cases. Last summer a trained supervisor 
was employed, and a public field-day held at the 
close of the season. Congress has now been 
asked for a small appropriation to continue and 
extend this work. ‘To make a small amount of 
money go as far as possible, Mr. Weller organ- 
izes a winter training-class of volunteer play- 
ground assistants for the following summer. 

The expanding activity of the Associated 
Charities is one of the most notable features of 
the civic life of Washington. The four com- 
mittees on the improvement of housing condi- 
tions, playgrounds, summer outings, and the 
prevention of tuberculosis represent “the broad- 
ening sphere of organized charity ” of which Mr. 
Robert W. de Forest spoke at the last annual 
meeting. In the crusade against tuberculosis a 
dispensary has been established, with volunteer 
physicians to give advice, and an important edu- 
cational work is being carried on with lectures 
and pamphlets. 


GOVERNMENT BY TRIUMVIRATE. 


There is no more efficient municipal admin- 
istration anywhere in America than that pre- 
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sided over by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, who are men of the highest char- 
acter and ability; and notwithstanding the 
seemingly undemocratic form of government, 
there is no city in which representative public 
opinion is more effective in influencing admin- 
istrative action. There are many citizens of 
Washington who regard the appointive trium- 
virate as an illogical arrangement for the 
capital of a republic, and who object on princi- 
ple to being disfranchised ; but the present 
arrangement works so well in practice that there 
is no considerable demand for a change to 
government by the citizens. A substitute for 
representative government is found in the citi- 
zens’ associations, by which the interests of va- 
rious sections and suburbs are discussed and laid 
before the proper authorities. The Board of 
Trade, the Business Men’s Association, the Civic 
Center, and the new Commercial League are dis- 
interestedly public-spirited organizations devoted 
to the welfare and advancement of the city 
as a whole. By frequent hearings before the 
commissioners or the District committees of 
Congress, as well as by memorials and public 
meetings, these associations, and others formed 
for special purposes, make their influence felt. 
The newly organized Public Education Associ- 
ation has added its energy to that of the older 
organizations in attempting to secure legislation 
providing for compulsory education, prohibiting 
child-labor, establishing a juvenile court, ete. ; 
and in the ovement against child labor a sepa- 
rate citizens’ committee has also been organized. 

It is in getting needed legislation from Con- 
gress that the public-spirited citizens of Wash- 
ington meet with their greatest discouragements. 
Progressive legislation to which there is no par- 
ticular objection fails session after session simply 
from the pressure of public business. It is in- 
evitable that members of Congress should in 
general be less interested in District affairs than 
in those more interesting to their constituents, or 
matters of. national concern; but President 
Roosevelt has more than once emphasized the 
national importance of everything affecting the 
capital. In his message of last December he de- 
voted an unprecedented amount of attention to 
the needs of Washington, recommending in par- 
ticular the creation of a commission on housing 
and health conditions; and in January a spe- 
cial message called the attention of Congress to 
the necessity of a new incorporation law for the 
District, which was promptly passed. Perhaps 
this may be taken as a good omen for the fu- 
ture. Washington is to be the most beautiful 
city in the world, and there are those who will not 
rest content until it is a model city in all respects. 


























THE CIVIL SERVICE 


UNDER ROOSEVELT. 


BY WILLIAM B. SHAW. 


HE President of the United States, as every 
one knows who has read the Constitution 
of his country, is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy. He is also the head of an organized 
body of civil servants, far outnumbering our 
standing military and naval forces,—a body un- 
known to the Constitution, since the very possi- 
bility of its existence was undreamed of by the 
fathers of the republic. There are about two 
hundred and eighty thousand of these men and 
women who toil daily in Uncle Sam’s vineyard, 
and they are as truly the nation’s servants as are 
the soldiers and sailors who fight its battles. 
Among them are some whose lives are by no 
ineans lacking in the heroic,—some whose devo- 
tion to duty is not less noble because their ser- 
vice has been rendered without trumpet-and- 
drum accompaniment. 





A CIVIL-SERVICE PRESIDENT. 


It is no disparagement of the military arm of 
the Government to acknowledge that without 
the civil arm it would be powerless, and espe- 
cially in a democracy like ours it would seem to 
be almost an axiom of successful administration 
that the executive civil service should be as 
thoroughly organized and trained to as high a 
degree of efficiency as the military or naval 
service. Yet it is only a short span of years 
since this truth began to be recognized by our 
government as a principle of conduct. Men 
who are hardly gray can recall the time when 
practically every salaried position on the Gov- 
ernment’s roster, from the department secretary- 
ships down to the jobs of the messengers and 
charwomen in the corridors of the big Washing- 
ton office buildings, was regarded as the legiti- 
mate loot of the place-hunter. In those days 
men were not esteemed for what they knew 
about the Government’s work. It was not 
deemed necessary that a President should be 
familiar with the affairs of one or more of the 
executive departments. How many Presidents 
have entered office with any personal knowledge 
whatever of departmental business? For our 
Presidents we chose military heroes, Congress- 
men, or “favorite sons” of States,—never men 
experienced in the actual executive business at 
Washington. The fact is, that Theodore Roose- 
velt is the first occupant of the Presidential chair 
who has come to the office equipped with in- 


timate knowledge, based on personal experience, 
of the practical workings of the great govern- 
mental machine. Some of the best years of his 
life had been given to the cause of civil-service 
reform,—not as an agitator on the outside, but 
as a practical administrator on the inside, hold- 
ing the important post of president of the Civil 
Service Commission, facing grave problems of 
organization and method, of which the doctri- 
naire reformer had little conception, and gaining 
through it all an experience that has proved a 
valuable asset in the still broader responsibilities 
of the Presidency. That experience, supple- 
mented as it was by his term of office as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, familiarized Mr. Roose- 
velt with the routine of executive business, so 
that now, as the head of the whole governmental 
system, his relation to the personnel may be 
likened to that sustained by an army’s com- 
mander to the subordinate officers in successive 
gradations of rank through which he has him- 
self risen. 

It is only natural, then, that those who are 
working for the improvement of the national 
civil service should count on the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration as an active and vigilant ally. We 
have a President in office who knows as well as 
a man in his position can know what the system 
is and how it works,—its merits and its defects. 
Its problems and its difficulties he has made his 
own. He has had a hand in reforming its abuses, 
and more than once he has come to its defense 
when it was set upon by powerful enemies. Per- 
haps the inauguration of a ‘“civil-service Presi- 
dent” marks an appropriate time for a rapid 
survey of the conditions under which the govern- 
ment’s work is performed by its army of civil 
servants. Changes more far-reaching, possibly, 
than the American public suspects, have within 
a few years so transformed those conditions that 
government employment in Washington and 
elsewhere now presents wholly new phases. 
Moreover, most of the discussion of the subject 
heretofore has been confined to the political or 
theoretical aspects of the situation, to the neglect 
of certain more concretely human aspects. 


THE CHANGES OF TWENTY YEARS. 


When Mr. James Bryce wrote “ The American 
Commonwealth ” he did not think it worth while 
to include a chapter on the public service, as he 
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would almost certainly have done in writing a 
similar treatise on any of the European states; 
but it is not recalled that anybody noticed the 
omission. The truth is, that twenty years ago 
in this country, governmental employment, with 
a few exceptional instances, was anything but a 
dignified calling. It offered few attractions to 
the educated youth of the land. Its rewards 
were transitory at best. Every official’s for- 
tunes, however humble, depended on the coming 
and going of Presidents, Senators, and Repre- 





HON. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


(Head of the first Civil Service Commission, appointed by 
President Grant.) 


sentatives. To the great body of our citizen- 
ship, the whole business signified nothing more 
than a mad scramble, every four years, for place 
and pelf. The Government had not impressed 
the national imagination by its undertakings. 
Little was known of the official routine. Every 
job at Washington was believed to be a sinecure. 
Every office-holder was regarded as a spoilsman, 
who held his place only by the favor of some 
other spoilsman. Every office-holder was regu- 
larly and openly assessed a considerable part of 
his salary for campaign expenses at every elec- 
tion. Moreover, he was expected to neglect his 
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official duties at election time and devote all his 
energies to electioneering for his party. What 
wonder that under such conditions the maxim 
that “public office is a public trust’ seemed 
merely an empty platitude ! 

This state of affairs had developed gradually 
during the first century of the Republic’s life, 
and it was not to be radically altered in a day. 
Some of the attendant evils are still with us. 
Yet it requires but a brief sojourn at the na- 
tional capital to convince one that the general 
situation, as respects office-holding and all forms 
of public employment, is very different to-day 
from what it was, for example, when President 
Garfield took office and virtually sacrificed his 
life to the spoils demon. One now finds in the 
service of the Government hundreds of univer- 
sity-trained men who have entered on avenues 
of advancement in the public service that vie in 
attractiveness with academic careers. Further- 
more, thousands of the purely clerical positions 
in the departments are filled by men and women 
who in training and equipment for their duties 
would do credit to the best-managed business 
houses in the land. 


WHAT THE LAW OF 1883 SOUGHT TO ACCOMPLISH. 


An inquirer seeking a reason for this trans- 
formation (and it is nothing less) in the condi- 
tions affecting public employment in Washington 
and throughout the United States, will be told 
that the chief cause is to be found in the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act of 1883, known for 
some years after its passage as the Pendleton Act, 
in recognition of the fact that it was fathered by 
the venerable Democratic Senator from Ohio. The 
passage of this law was the most effective blow 
ever dealt at the spoils system in this country. 
Yet its immediate results gave little promise of 
the increasing potency which has developed with 
each successive administration since that of Presi- 
dent Arthur, when its machinery was set in mo- 
tion. In brief, the law provided for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners, not more than two 
of whom should be adherents of the same politi- 
cal party, and made it the duty of the commis- 
sion to aid the President in preparing suitable 
rules for the government of the civil service. It 
was required that these rules should provide, 
among other things, for open competitive exam- 
inations for testing the fitness of applicants for 
the classified service ; that appointments should 
be made from among those passing these exam- 
inations with highest grades ; that such appoint- 
ments should be apportioned in the departments 
at Washington among the States and Territories; 
that there should be an appointment on proba- 
tion before absolute appointment, and that the 
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use of official authority to coerce the political ac- 
tion of any person or body should be absolutely 
prohibited. Provision was also made in the act 
for investigations touching the enforcement of 
the rules, and a penalty of fine or imprisonment, 
or both, was imposed for the solicitation by any 
person in the service of the United States of 
contributions to be used for political purposes 
of persons in such service, or the collection of 
such contributions by any person in any govern- 
ment building. 


THE MEN WHO ENFORCED THE LAW. 


Now, as we look back to-day upon the im- 
mediate effects of the early enforcement of this 
law in the administrations of President Arthur 
and President Cleveland, it is hard to under- 
stand why such an outcry should have been made 
about it at the time, or why it should have been 
deemed so revolutionary in’ principle. Only four- 
teen thousand places were at first included in the 
classified service. This number was increased 
gradually during the first Cleveland adminis- 
tration, and more extensively in the Harrison 
administration, the second Cleveland adininistra- 
tion, and the administrations of Presidents Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, until at the present time 
more than one-half of the total federal civil 
service of the country, or, to be exact, 154,093 
positions, are classified subject to sompetitive ex- 
amination under the civil-service rules. In other 
words, there are eleven times as many persons 
who now owe their appointments in the civil 
service to the operation of competitive tests as 
were included within the scope of the rules when 
the commission first set them in operation. More 
than 133,000 persons were examined last year, 
of whom 103,718 passed, and 50,830 received ap- 
pointments. It has been found necessary to di- 
vide the ccuntry into thirteen districts for the 
purpose of conducting examinations. Such an 
increase as this could not have been achieved had 
not the system itself, and its administration as 
well, commended themselves to Congress and to 
the heads of departments at Washington. An 
indifferent or lukewarm board of commissioners 
might at any time during the past twenty-two 
years have practically nullified the law and de- 
feated its whole purpose, but the country has 
been fortunate in the character of the men who 
have served as Civil Service Commissioners. Be- 
ginning with George William Curtis, who de- 
clined the English mission in order to take the 
presidency of the first Civil Service Commission 
in Grant’s administration, under an earlier law, 
the men who have served the Government’s in- 
terests in this important office have set excellent 
examples of patriotism and devotion to public 
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GEN. JOHN C. BLACK. 


(President of the Civil Service Commission.) 


duty. The commission has had Democratic presi- 
dents under Republican administrations, and 
Republican presidents under Democratic admin- 
istrations. Some of its members have been in- 
tense partisans, and yet no charge of pernicious 
political activity has eyer been laid at the com- 
mission’s door. 

During President Harrison’s administration, 
and in the first half of President Cleveland's 
second administration, the president of the com- 
mission was Theodore Roosevelt. He was a 
Northern Republican, and he had as associates 
on the commission two Southern Democrats,— 
ex-Gov. Hugh 8. Thompson, of South Carolina, 
and the late John R. Procter, the former State 
geologist of Kentucky. Mr. Roosevelt has him- 
self said of his associates, both of whom had 
served in the Confederate army, that “it would 
be impossible for any one to desire as associates 
two men with higher ideals of duty. or more 
resolute in their adherence to those ideals.” In 
the same connection, Mr. Roosevelt has declared 
that “in all the dealings of the commission in 
those years, there was no single instance wherein 
the politics of any person or the political signifi- 
cance of any action was so much as taken into 
account in any case that arose.” Other com- 
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missioners of ability and eminence who suc- 
ceeded Roosevelt were the Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana, and the Hon. James R. 
Garfield, of Ohio, now Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. The president of the commission at the 
present time is Gen. John C. Black, of Illinois, a 
lifelong Democrat, and with him are associated 
the Hon. Alford W. Cooley, of New York, and 
the Hon. Henry F. 
Greene, of Minneso- 
ta, both Republicans. 
The secretary of the 
commission, Mr. John 
T. Doyle, has held his 
present position 
throughout the com- 
mission’s history, 
from the time when 
the entire effects and 
archives of the office 
were transported 
from one Washington 
building to another in 
an ordinary pushcart, 


until to-day, when an ci ; 
entire five-story build- ee enn ners 
° . . Yommission since its organ- 
ing is inadequate for _ ization.) 

the work of the bu- 

reau. The present chief examiner of the com- 
mission, Mr. Frank M. Kiggins, served an ap- 
prenticeship at departmental duties before his 
connection with the commission, and is familiar 
with the examination problem in its most prac- 
tical phases. The same thing is true of other 
members of the examining staff. 





MR. JOHN T. DOYLE. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS OUT IN PRACTICE. 


This matter of the commission’s personnel is 
important in any consideration of the improve- 
ment and reform of the civil service. All the 
officials of the commission, from the beginning, 
seem to have been animated with a desire not 
merely to enforce the letter of the law, but to 
do everything possible to make it effective in 
the broadest sense. A continual campaign of 
popular education has been necessary in order 
to make the great outside public understand 
that its own interests were cared for and guarded 
by the commission, while, at the same time, no 
little persuasion was necessary in the early years 
in order to bring about the hearty codperation 
of the heads of departments and the bureau 
chiefs. After more than a score of years of 
enforcement, it is the all but unanimous con- 
clusion that the law has vindicated itself and 
has amply justified its enactment. No head of 
a government department would to-day be will- 
ing to go back to the conditions of 1880, even 
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if the law were to be repealed to-morrow. It is 
quite probable that in the event of such a repeal, 
the first action taken in most of the departments 
would be the establishment of a system of com- 
petitive tests based on the examinations now 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. It 
should not, however, be inferred that the heads 
of all the executive departments and bureaus 
are unanimous in approval of examinations per se. 
As a bureau chief said to the writer a few days 
ago, “The examinations do not in every case 
form the best test. All that can be said of 
them is that for the purpose intended, applicable 
to the great mass of clerical positions in Wash- 
ington, no better means has been devised for 
securing a fair competitive test.” 


EXAMINATIONS MADE PRACTICAL, 


Still, as the system has developed with the 
years, the practicality of the examinations has 
steadily gained, and the best proof of the gen- 
eral usefulness of the system is to be found in 
the fact that it brings to the various departments 
the types of candidates most desired. The heads 
of the scientific bureaus in Washington would 
be the first to resent any failure on the part of 
the commission to supply desirable material for 
positions in their specialties. The fact is, that 
under the workings of the examination system, 
specialists are continually coming to Washington 
and receiving appointments in one part or an- 
other of the service, who represent the best- 
trained intellects available in the country in those 
particular lines. Perhaps it is not fully under- 
stood outside of Washington to how great an ex- 
tent the departments themselves now have in 
hand the framing of examination questions for 
these technical positions. Recognizing the fact 
that the department itself is the best judge of 
the qualifications required for appointees ci this 
character, the Civil Service Commission has 
wisely sought the active codperation of the de: 
partments in the framing of examination ques- 
tions. It is decided, for example, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture desires to call to Wash- 
ington for the government service a man trained 
in the study of noxious plant growths. The de- 
partment itself knows better than any outsider 
possibly can what are the particular qualifica- 
tions demanded in this position. At the same 
time, it is for the interest of the department 
that the spirit of the law should be fully ob- 
served, since better qualifications can in many 
cases be secured through competition than other- 
wise. The Civil Service Commission is notified 
by the department that it is desired to fill the 
vacancy in question, and the commission pro- 
ceeds to request the department to suggest ques; 
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tions to be used in the competitive examina- 
tion which is advertised to be held. 


SIX HUNDRED DISTINCT EXAMINATIONS. 


The commission itself conducts at the present 
time more than six hundred different kinds of 
examinations, and it is not to be supposed that 
its examiners, unaided, can cover this entire 
field to the satisfaction of the departments. In 
the case which we are considering, the A gricul- 
tural Department frames its questions and sub- 
mits them to the commission ; the examination 
is held by the commission, and in due time the 
names of the successful candidates are sent to 
the department, which then makes its own selec- 
tion of one name from three. If the department 
had the entire management of the matter in its 
own hands, it is difficult to see how it could 
make the test more practical or secure better re- 
sults. In fact, the methods of the commission 
in the matter of examinations, from start to fin- 
ish, all tend to the most practical results attain- 
able. In the preparation of questions, the thing 
kept constantly in view is the nature of the du- 
ties to which the candidate will be assigned on 
appointment. The whole object of the test is to 
ascertain the candidate's qualifications for those 
particular duties. In the case of the special 
technical positions to which reference has been 
made, the difficulty experienced by an outside 
examiner in comprehending the nature of these 
specific duties is overcome by reference of the 
whole matter to the authorities directly con- 
cerned. Thus, the whole object of the law is 
secured, the department attains its end, the can- 





COMMISSIONER HENRY F. GREENE, 


didates are subjected to the fairest possible tests, 
and the general good of the service is promoted. 


TESTS FOR MECHANICAL AND EXPERT POSITIONS. 


Turning from these positions, in which the 
highest form of technical ability is required, to 
the far more numerous places for which certain 
specific, practical tests are necessary, we find 





COMMISSIONER ALFORD W. COOLEY. 


that the commission has steadily increased the 
efficiency of its examination system. The public 
has sometimes been led to suppose that persons 
applying for mechanical positions are subjected 
to purely literary tests. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In examinations in mechanical 
trades, the subjects considered are not educa- 
tional tests at all, but simply age, physical con- 
dition, and experience, the relative weights of 
which (on a scale of 100) are as follows : age, 20; 
physical condition, 20; experience, 60. Then, 
too, in classes of positions requiring expert 
knowledge of some particular trade or calling, 
the tests applied are of the most practical char- 
acter. ‘T'ake, for example, the examination of 
local and assistant inspectors of hulls, under the 
Steamboat Inspection Service. Here the relative 
weights of subjects, on a scale of 100, are: 
letter-writing, 10 ; arithmetic (comprising prob- 
lems in common and decimal fractions, mensura- 
tion, and square root), 10; hull construction 
(comprising questions relative to the construction 
and strength of wood and iron hulls of vessels, 















































THE LATE JOHN R. PROCTER. 
(President of the Civil Service Commission, 1895-1903.) 


and a description of the various parts and meth- 
od of joining same), 30; pilot rules and inland 
navigation, 20 ; knowledge of lifeboats and life- 
rafts, 10; experience, 20. The criticisms of the 
examinations that were made in the early days 
of the commission have vanished before every 
thoroughgoing investigation into the scope and 
character of the questions themselves. 


THE CASE OF THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 


The best answer to such criticisms, however, 
is to be found in the actual results produced by 
the system. As to these results, the men direct- 
ly in charge of the departments and bureaus af- 
fected are, of course, best qualified to speak. 
Going back a few years, one of the most striking 
instances of the effect of civil-service examina- 
tions on the standards of government employ- 
ment is the notable improvement in the efficiency 
of the railway mail service as recorded from 
year to year in the official reports. It will be 
remembered that this important branch of the 
Post Office, after having been the football of 
both political parties for many years, was brought 
under the classified civil service during Presi- 
dent Harrison’s administration, in the year 1889. 
Prior to that time, Republican clerks had been 
turned out by a Democratic administration, and, 
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in the early months of President Harrison’s Re- 
publican administration, a large number of Dem- 
ocratic clerks had in turn been dismissed. The 
whole service was utterly demoralized, and it 
probably reached at that time the lowest state 
of efficiency in its history. It was some montlis 
after the introduction of entrance examinations 
before the resulting change in the character of 
the appointees began to make itself felt in the 
general efficiency of the service. After a time, 
however, a marked improvement was noted, and, 
in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, 
the advance was attributable mainly, if not 
wholly, to the application of the civil-service 
tests. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1890, 
the errors in distribution committed by railway 
mail clerks amounted to the enormous total of 
2,769,245. This meant that 2,834 pieces of mail 
matter were correctly handled to each error dis- 
closed. Within the next twelve months, the 
number of errors had greatly decreased, and the 
number of pieces correctly handled to each error 
was found to be 4,261. Thereafter there was a 
steady decrease in the number of errors until 
the year 1898, when the number of errors had 
falien below a million, and the number of «cor- 
rect’ pieces to each error was 11,960, the high- 
est number ever reached by the service. Since 
that time the efficiency has been maintained at 
a relatively high level, the number of correct 
pieces to each error never falling below 10,000, 
and in 1904 exceeding 11,000. The sum of the 
whole matter is that in 1890, when the evils of 


the spoils system were still rife in the railway | 


mail service, the clerks made an error to every 
2,800 pieces of mail that they handled ; while 
in recent years, the system, being manned by 
appointees chosen under the civil-service rules, 


the ratio of errors is one to every 11,000. This 


is a concrete case, in which every citizen is con- 
cerned, and it invites the’ attention of every 
business man who is interested in securing as 
high a state of efficiency in government work as 
has been attained by private enterprise. 


GENERAL GAINS IN ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


For obvious reasons, it has not been an easy 
matter to apply tests of this kind to the multi- 
farious bureaus which make up the national 
civil service. The main difficulty is that many 
features of the arbitrary classification of clerk- 
ships, which was made more than fifty years ago, 
still survive. In most of the Government offices 
there is a failure to observe a logical division of 
duties. Thus, a $1,400 clerk will be found per- 
forming work of precisely the same character as 
that performed by a $1,200 clerk. Frequently a 
clerk promoted from $1,200 to $1,400 does exact- 
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ly the same work after his promotion that he did 
before. All this confusion in the system makes 
it difficult to apply any general test showing how 
the efficiency of a bureau or department has been 
affected by the operation of the civil-service law. 
The officials of the Treasury Department will 
tell you, however, that in the customs service 
alone there has been an actual saving, in the 
matter of salaries, of at least 10 per cent. This 
would mean an annual saving to the Government 
of not less than two million dollars. Some years 
ago, it was estimated that altogether ten million 
dollars was saved to the Government in the va- 
rious departments through the operation of the 
law, by the reduction in the required number of 
clerkships and the increased efficiency of the new 
employees. If this statement was justified when 
it was made, the saving to-day must be far 
greater, since many thousand offices have been 
added to the classified service within the last few 
years. That public opinion in the country at 
large has been favorably impressed by these 
object-lessons is shown by the agitations in va- 
rious States and cities for local systems similar 
in principle and method to the federal civil-ser- 
vice establishment. 


THE PAY FOR GOVERNMENT WORK. 


In regard to the compensation for government 
work, intelligent observation will probably con- 
firm the epigrammatic statement in the news- 
paper witticism that has lately gone the rounds, 
to the effect that the pay is small for some pub- 
lic officials, but that some public officials are small 
for the pay. Asa rule, the lower positions in 
the government service are paid more, and the 
higher positions less, than in private business. 
In most of the offices advancement is slower, but 
this is partly compensated for by the fact that 
the pay is higher on the whole in the earlier 
years. A man who has worked ten years for 
Uncle Sam will probably have had a gross in- 
come about equal to what a man of similar 
abilities, working the same length of time, would 
have received from a railroad company. At the 
start his salary would have been better than the 
railroad man’s, but the latter in all likelihood 
would have caught up with him and outstripped 
him in the ten-year period. In the long run, 
one evens up with the other. This statement 
applies to the general departmental positions in 
Washington. 

Young professional and scientific men of spe- 
cial qualifications are started on salaries corre- 
sponding pretty closely on the average with the 
salaries of «‘ instructors ” on college and univer- 
sity faculties. The government man has no 
long vacation in the year corresponding with 


that of the college professor. Furthermore, he 
is held more closely to the observation of office 
hours. Washington, however, has many attrac- 
tions for this type of worker. He meets many 
men of his own degree of education and of 
similar aspirations, and in not a few cases scien- 
tific men, who have proved themselves capable 
investigators, have been put in responsible posi- 
tions, where they virtually direct the work of 
many subordinates, and control the expenditure 
of considerable funds in the interest of scientific 
research. A few such men in Washington have 
undoubtedly attained such positions far more 
rapidly than would have been possible on any 
university faculty. 

Washington offers further advantages to young 
men of promise who succeed in passing the ex- 
aminations and obtain places in the departments. 
There are excellent law and medical schools in 
the city which accommodate their programmes 
of lectures to the department hours. It is quite 
the usual thing for young department clerks to 
pursue a three-year course of instruction, obtain 
degrees in law and medicine, and then resign 
their clerkships to embark upon professional ca- 
reers. But this is by no means the whole pur- 
pose of such institutions as the George Wash- 
ington University, which, under the vigorous 
administration of President Needham and Dean 
Tucker, of the Schools of Law, Jurisprudence, 
and Diplomacy, is making a serious and promis- 
ing effort to-provide courses of instruction that 
will actually qualify students to fill important 
posts, especially in the State Department, for 
which no other university makes systematic pro- 
vision. ‘There is an increasing number of posi- 
tions in the departments, notably in the newly 
organized Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in which a sound knowledge of the law in one 
or more branches is a part of the qualifications 
required. A man entering on an ordinary clerk- 
ship may, by three or four years of study at the 
law school, qualify himself for one of these semi- 
technical legal positions. Such a man may rea- 
sonably expect quite as good an income in the 
form of a government salary as the average 
young lawyer gets in the early years of a private 
practice. As a life career, on the other hand, 
government work, it must be admitted, is less 
alluring to the young man of ambition. All the 
higher positions in the service are notoriously 
ill-paid. It is not at all unusual to find in Wash- 
ington officials of long experience and the most 
thorough equipment, controlling the disburse- 
ment of many thousands of the Government's 
dollars, holding places of actual responsibility, 
and receiving a yearly stipend of $2,700, or even 
less. In some of the scientific bureaus there are 
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compensating advantages, but in the general run 
of departmental positions, it is hard to discern 
any rewards at the top that are really worth 
striving for from the bottom. Most of the plums 
are on the lower branches of the tree. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PERSONNEL. 


A great mass of information about the execu- 
tive civil service, much of which it is impossible 
even to summarize in a magazine article, has re- 
cently been collected and published in Census 
Bulletin No. 12, by the Bureau of the Census. 
From the data thus compiled, it appears that of 
the 271,169 officers and employees in the service 
on June 30, 1903, 25,810 were employed within 
the District of Columbia, of which number 20,813 
were included in the competitive class. The to- 
tal number in the competitive class outside the 
District of Columbia at that time was 113,716. 
It also appears from these statistics that the ratio 
of men and women employed in Washington is 
2.73 to 1, that outside of Washington it is 18.36 
to 1, and that in the entire service it is 10.29 to 1. 
From the tabulation of salaries, excluding those 
classes of employees receiving less than $720 a 
year, and also those receiving more than $2,500 
a year (most of whom are Presidential appoint- 
ments), the approximate average annual salary 
of the Washington employee is $1,212, of those 
employed outside of Washington, $1,010, and of 
the entire service, $1,053. It is found that the 
average periods of service of employees were 
10.55 years in Washington, 6.38 elsewhere, and 
7.10 years in the entire service. In Washington, 
5.54 per cent. of the employees have served more 
than thirty years, while in the entire service the 
percentage is only 1.97. A comparison of the 
length of service of employees in the executive 
service with that of the employees of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
revealed the fact that the government service 
contains a larger proportion of employees who 
have served over ten and less than twenty years; 
but, of those who served a longer period, the 
railroad companies can show a larger proportion. 

As to the geographical distribution of gov- 
ernment employees, the Eastern and central 
States of the Union are more fully represented 
than any other sections of the country among 
those who take examinations and receive ap- 
pointments in the service. While Mr. Roosevelt 
was a Civil Service Commissioner, he made 
strenuous efforts to fill the quotas of the South- 
ern States, which had long been far behind the 
North and West in this regard. Much of the 
old prejudice against the administration of the 
law was overcome by Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts, and 
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it is believed that Southern young men and 
women are no longer deterred from entering 
the examinations by any feeling that they will 
fail to receive fair treatment. Nevertheless, 
the South is still backward in this respect, and 
the reason assigned by those who have given 
the matter special attention is that for the ma- 
jority of Southern youth the opportunities for 
securing the kind of training necessary for a 
successful candidate in the examinations are 
relatively inferior to those possessed by young 
people in the North and West. Stenography 
and typewriting are almost invariably demanded 
at the present time as qualifications for a Wash- 
ington clerkship. Throughout the Northern 
States, the facilities for qualifying in these 
branches have greatly multiplied within a few 
years, so that it is now possible for a young 
man ora young woman, even in the rural districts 
of Eastern or middle Western States, to secure 
a fair training in stenography and typewriting. 
This, however, is still impossible in large regions 
of the South. 


‘ THE MORAL CHARACTER OF APPOINTEES, 


A few months ago, the statement was care- 
lessly made in an American magazine, that not 
five hundred of the Washington office-holders 
looked upon their offices as sacred trusts to the 
people. The author of the statement declared 
that public opinion among the civil-service em- 
ployees regarded as clear gain anything that could 
be gotten out of the Government, whether an 
hour’s time or a railroad pass for betraying the 
Government's interest under the care of the 
employees. Against such cheap and wholesale 
charges should be arrayed the undoubted con- 
sensus of opinion among those who have fre- 
quent business dealings with the departments, as 
well as among many disinterested observers in 
Washington who have had opportunities to study 
the facts that the average government employee 
is neither more nor less moral than the average 
man or woman employed in private business in 
any of our American cities. It will be recalled 
that in the post-office scandals of the past few 
years, the officials indicted have in every instance 
been political appointees ; not one of the em- 
ployees in the classified service has been found 
guilty of any form of corruption. The Govern- 
ment requires of all applicants for positions in 
its service just such indorsement of character 
as would be demanded by the head of any busi- 
ness house. It would be as reasonable to make 
wholesale charges of dishonesty against 98 per 
cent. of the employees of the New York Central 
Railroad Company, as to make such charges 
against 98 per cent. of Washington officialdom. 














THE POST OFFICE: ITS FACTS AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 


BY R. R. BOWKER. 


NCLE SAM meets his folks face to face 
at the post office. It is the post which 
brings each citizen, who may have no other 
relations with his government in mind, into 
daily touch with the United States. The United 
States Post Office Department is the largest busi- 
ness system and does the largest single business 
in the world. In the year ending June 30, 
1904, it transmitted through 71,131 post offices 
approximately 9,500,000,000 pieces of postal 
matter, an average of 115 to each man, woman, 
and child in the country, received from all 
sources $143,582,624, and paid out $152,362,116, 
leaving a deficit of $8,779,492 to be paid from 
taxes. 

The British Post Office, in the year ending 
March 31, 1904, transmitted through 22,850 
post offices 4,300,000,000 postal pieces, an average 
of 101 to each person in the United Kingdom, 
received from postal (exclusive of telegraph) ser- 
vice, not including $1,300,000 estimated service 
to other departinents of the government, $77,- 
500,000, and paid out $55,500,000, leaving a 
profit of $22,000,000 in reduction of taxes. The 
German Post Office, including Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, which have separately administered 
postal systems, transmits yearly through 38,000 
post offices approximately 6,200,000,000 postal 
pieces, an average of 107 per person, receives 
approximately $125,000,000, and pays out $110,- 
000,000, yielding a profit of nearly $15,000,000. 
But Uncle Sam must send a letter 2,800 miles 
as the crow flies, or over 3,000 miles as the 
letter goes, from corner to corner of his big 
country, while the greatest distance within the 
German Empire is under 850 miles, and in Great 
Britain from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s 
House, within 600 miles, or less than the 630 
miles from our commercial center, New York, 
to our center of population, now within a few 
miles of Columbus, Ind. 


EARLY POSTS. 


The post, so called from the posts (from pos- 
tum, placed) set along Roman roads to mark points 
where couriers were to be ready for dispatches, 
is a modern institution only in its wonderful 
popular development. Henry VIII. liad a mas- 
ter of posts; Charles I. made letter-carrying a 


government monopoly at from twopence to six- 
pence in England, according to distance, eight- 
pence to Scotland, and ninepence to Ireland ; 
und so early as 1680 a “penny post” served 
London. Queen Anne instituted a general post 
office at London, and included among the chief 
offices one in New York and others in America. 
The colonies had themselves, however, estab- 
lished posts in the seventeenth century, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts having ordained in 
1639 that “ Richard Fairbanks his house in Bos- 
ton” should be the place for all letters “brought 
from beyond the seas or to be sent thither,” ‘ pro- 
vided that no man shall be compelled to bring 
his letters thither except he please ;” and a 
monthly post was established between New York 
and Boston in 1672. Virginia required each 
planter to convey dispatches from his plantation 
to the next, and in 1692 a Virginian, Thomas 
Neale, was appointed by letters patent from Wil- 
liam and Mary to establish post offices in America, 
becoming thus the first general postmaster for 
the colonies. Benjamin Franklin was appointed 
in 1737 postmaster of Philadelphia, and in 1753 
was commissioned jointly with William Hunter 
as Deputy Postmaster General for the colonies, 
whereupon he organized a penny post in Phila- 
delphia, visited every post office then established 
in the colonies except that at Charleston, 8. C., 
and by 1774 was able to report a yearly profit of 
£3,000 for the royal exchequer. In that year 
his obnoxious patriotism caused his removal by 
the king, whereupon the American patriots took 
care that the king should get neither their let- 
ters nor their pence, by using private expresses. 

The Continental Congress, the next year, 
made Mr. Franklin its Postmaster General, and 
gave him authority to establish posts from Fal- 
mouth, Me., to Savannah, Ga. When President 
Washington, in 1789, appointed Samuel Osgood 
the first Postmaster General of the United States, 
there were but 75 post offices all told, which 
number was increased to 195 in 1792. In that 
year the rates for letters were fixed at from six 
cents for 30 miles up to twenty-five cents for 
450 miles and over,—rates so high that again 
private expresses were largely utilized until lower 
rates were established in 1845, resulting from 
Rowland Hill’s reform in England 
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ROWLAND HILL'S POSTAL REFORM. 


The rates in England had been increased to 
four pence for 15 miles and up to seventeen pence 
for 700 miles and over. But in the year of 
Victoria’s accession, that genius of the posts, 
Rowland Hill, suggested his plan of postal re 
form, and in 1840 the postage stamp and the 
“penny post” came into full effect. Weight in- 
stead of distance was made the postal standard, 


























Copyright, 1905, by R. R. Bowker. 
THE PENNY POSTMAN. 
(Original sketch by W. M. Thackeray.) 


and the penny postage stamp prepaid a letter, 
weighing not over half an ounce, anywhere in 
the United Kingdom. Thackeray sent to his 
friend Mr. Hill a prophetic caricature of a little 
cockney postman bowed down under his burden 
of the penny post,—a sketch which came into the 
possession of the present writer through the 
daughter of Sir Rowland Hill and the daughter 
of Thackeray, and has remained unpublished un- 
til now. Thus Rowland Hill, who was afterward 
knighted in recognition of his great service to 
the nation, became the founder of the modern 
postal system, which culminated in the establish- 
ment, through the Universal Postal Union, of a 
uniform postal system throughout the world. 





THE POSTAL UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD. 


For it is the practical and peaceful post that 
has realized, in one respect, the dream of a 
United States of the World. In October, 1874, 
a postal conference at Berne established an in- 
ternational postal union, including the united 
states of Europe, our own country, and Egypt, 
with a central office at Berne, and with provision 
for a three-yearly conference. In June, 1878, 
the postal treaty of Paris established a new con- 
vention, under the name of the Universal Postal 
Union, to which almost every country in the 
world except China has now given its adhesion. 
All these countries send representatives to the 
Postal Congress,—a world-parijiament, of which 
the next session will be held in April of this 
year, at Rome. Under this system an inter- 
national rate of 5 cents for a letter, the equiva- 
lent of 24 pence in England, 20 pfennige in 
Germany, 25 centimes in France, Italy, ete., and 
2 cents for a postal card, or 1 penny in England, 
8 pfennige in Germany, and 10 centimes in 
Irance, has been established throughout the 
world, and, in fact, a penny post, or two-cent 
rate for domestic letters, and a one-cent or half- 
penny rate for domestic post-cards, has also been 
established in most postal countries. A not less 
remarkable generalization is found in the adop- 
tion of green for the one-cent or half-penny 
stamp, red for the two-cent or penny stamp, and 
blue for the five-cent or 24-pence foreign-rate 
stamp. 


AN INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE STAMP. 


A truly international postage stamp, which 
can be bought in any country and used in 
any other country of. the Postal Union, has 
yet to be adopted, difficulties 
of international accounting 
having so far been in the way. 
It is the usual practice that 
the country of sending in- 
cludes in its postal revenues 
stamps sold for international 
mails, on the theory that there 
is a fair balance of trade be- 
tween countries. It has oc- 
curred to the writer that a 
five-cent stamp and a two cent 
stamp which would fulfill 
international purposes could 
be made by adding to the 
ordinary form of postage stamp an ungummed 
coupon about the size of the mileage coupon 
used on American railroads. This could be de- 
tached from the letter by the post office officials, 
so that the country sending the letter could col- 
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lect its proper revenue from the country selling 
the stamp. This would permit a two-cent inter- 
national stamp to be used for domestic postage 
within any country by travelers, as well as for 
mailing a postal card abroad. 


UNITED STATES POSTAL FIGURES. 


Under the first Postmaster General, the 75 
post offices of 1789 served an average of 52,400 
persons each. Under his forty successors, there 
has been an increase of post offices from 1,025 
in 1800-01, serving an average of 5,000 persons 
each, to a maximum of 76,945 in 1900-01, or a 
post office for less than each thousand: of popula- 
tion. ‘The increase in rural free-delivery routes, 
making unnecessary many fourth-class offices, 
has reduced the number to 71,131 in 1904. 
These are connected by 31,513 mail routes, 
196,818 miles in length, with annual travel in 
1904 of 505,585,526 miles. Of these 421 were 
electric car routes, covering 4,945 miles. A hun- 
dred years ago, the yearly postal receipts were 
about half a million dollars, out of which as high 
as $100,000 profit was returned to the Govern- 
ment. In 1900, the receipts passed the hundred- 
million point, but showed a deficit exceeding 
$5,000,000. The largest deficit, in 1897, ex- 
ceeded $11,000,000, but it is estimated that the 
deficit for 1905 will exceed $14,000,000.* 

When, in 1845, our American Post Office made 
a half-hearted adoption of Rowland Hill’s reform, 
letter postage became 5 cents per half-ounce 
under and 10 cents over 300 miles; in 1851, 
the rate was made 8 cents under and 6 cents 
over 3.000 miles; in 1863, the rate became 3 
cents for all distances, and in 1883, 2 cents ; 
finally, the weight unit at the 2-cent rate was in- 
creased to one ounce. ‘The 1-cent postal card 
came into use in 1872. 


CLASSIFICATION GF MAIL MATTER. 


Under the present classification, written com- 
munications, including all matter of the na- 
ture of individual correspondence, even though 
printed, and all matter closed against inspec- 
tion, constitute the first class, at the rate of 2 
cents for each ounce or fraction thereof, up 
to the limit of four pounds, or 1 cent for post- 
al cards or private mailing cards (officially 


* Of the $152,362,116 total expenditures in 1904, $67,931,429 was 
paid for the transportation of domestic and $2,516,058 for for- 
eign mails, $43,311 645 to postmasters and assistants, $20,561,208 
for city delivery, and $12,640,070 for rural free-delivery ser- 
vice. Thus, out of an average cost of 1.6 cents per piece of 
postal matter, approximately 34 cent was for transportation 
and 3% cent for local handling and delivery. Of the $148,582,- 
624 receipts, $131,943,132 came from the sale of stamps, $5,697,- 
198 from second-class postage (newspaper pound rate paid in 
money), $3,111,573 from box rents, etc., and $2,528,402 from 
money-order business. 


known as “post-cards’’). ‘ Drop- letters” at 
rural post offices, not involving free delivery, 
may be posted at 1 cent each. The domestic 
rates extend to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, posses- 
sions of the United States abroad, the “ Panama 
Canal Zone,” and the United States Pustal 
Agency at Shanghai, China. Periodicals “entered 
at the post office as second-class matter” can be 
prepaid by publishers or news-agents in bulk, 
at the rate of 1 cent per pound. The third class 
includes, at the rate of 1 cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof, or 8 cents per pound, 
to a limit of four pounds, except in the case of 
a single book, books, papers, and other printed 
matter, including “point” for the blind, and 
proof-sheets and manuscript copy therewith ; 
but periodicals of the second class may be sent 
individually at 1 cent foi four ounces, or 4 cents 
per pound. Books printed for the blind may 
be sent between public libraries or public insti- 
tutions and blind people, free of postage. The 
fourth class includes merchandise at the rate of 
1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof, or 16 
cents per pound, to a limit of four pounds, ex- 
cept that seeds, plants, etc., may be sent for 1 
cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 
The difficulty and needless cost of discriminating 
between third and fourth class matter, and the 
prohibitory rate for the latter, have induced the 
department to recommend the inclusion of both 
these in a new third class, at the rate of 1 cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof, or 8 
cents per pound, a wise proposal, which is now 
pending before Congress. Third and fourth class 
matter must be prepaid by stamps, except that 


under a recent law 2,000 or more identical. 


pieces may be prepaid in money withoutstamping. 
NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 


With the purpose of encouraging the printing 
of newspapers for the education of the people, it 
was early provided that newspapers should be 
sent free of postage within thirty miles, and 
later, within the county of publication, except at 
letter-carrier offices. In 1879, a “bulk rate” of 
2 cents per pound was enacted for periodicals 
“entered at the post office as second-class mat- 
ter,” permitting publishers to prepay periodicals 
in bulk without affixing individual stamps re- 
quiring individual cancellation, a saving both to 
the publisher and to the post office. This second 
class was defined by law to cover ‘“‘newspapers 
and other periodical publications, regularly is- 
sued, at stated intervals, and as frequently as 
four times per year, bearing a date of issue and 
numbered: consecutively, issued from a known 
place of publication, without substantial binding, 
and originated and published for the dissemina- 
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tion of information of a public character, or de- 
voted to literature, the sciences, arts, or some 
special industry, and having a legitimate list of 
subscribers,”—exclusive of “publications de- 
signed primarily for advertising purposes, or for 
free circulation, or for circulation at nominal 
rates.” 

Foreign periodicals were included, and later, 
publications of institutions of learning, etc. In 
1886, this bulk rate was reduced, perhaps as a 
sop to papers of political power, to 1 cent per 
pound, a rate below average cost, which reduction 
further stimulated the Post Office Department to 
hedge about this second-class rate with restrict- 
ive regulations. These restrictions were aimed 
especially against cheap libraries or books issued 
serially, which the Supreme Court has recently 
decided may not be classed as periodicals ; the 
“return privilege’ accorded to news agents; ex- 
travagant numbers of “sample copies ;” periodi- 
cals from institutions of learning which are really 
private affairs; and advertising sheets with 
circulations forced by nominal rates or premi- 
ums, such as are published in great numbers at 
Augusta, Me. The aggregate amount of periodi- 
cals mailed free or at pound rates in 1904 was 
610,149,073 pounds, or over 305,000 tons. 

Unfortunately, in the endeavor to prevent 
abuses, ‘such regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may direct” have developed and degenerated 
into an elaborate and perplexing system of re- 
strictions, now so complex and detailed as to oc- 
cupy 24 pages of the Postal Rules and Regulations 
of 1902, arbitrarily applied and resulting in a 
petty interference with the periodical press com- 
parable only with Russian censorship. This bu- 
reaucratic spirit has come to such a pass that 
well-known periodicals have been “held up” in 
the post-office for days because a page of illus- 
tration or advertisement was slightly shorter or 
narrower than other pages, and the legitimate 
business of the country has been subject to in- 
cessant annoyances. When President Roose- 
velt’s attention was called to these absurdities, 
with an apology that such trivialities should be 
brought before the President of the United 
States, he expressed with characteristic vigor 
his regret ‘‘that such trivialities should exist to 
be brought before the President.” But even the 
hands of a President may be tied by red tape, 
and the appeal found lodgment, as usual, in the 
pigeonholes of the very official appealed from, 
the statutory provision that “the Postmaster 
General shall have the determination of appeals 
from the action of the several Assistant Post- 
masters General” being practically a dead letter. 
The Third Assistant Postmaster General, though 
pursuing this policy of restriction, says, sensibly, 
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in his recent report that “it would undoubtedly 
facilitate the work of the department and sub- 
serve the interests of the publishing business if 
the conditions of admissibility were made to de- 
pend upon considerations of a more material and 
less ideal character, and class and class distin- 
guished only by physical tests.” 


RATE COMPLEXITIES. 


The law itself provides a sevenfold confusion 
of rates for periodical publications of the sec- 
ond class : first, free to actual subscribers within 
the county of publication, except through letter- 
carrier offices; second, at 1 cent a pound to all 
offices, letter-carrier or otherwise, except the 
office of publication if that be a letter-carrier 
office ; third, the same rate for weekly publica- 
tions even at the letter-carrier office of publica- 
tion; fourth, at 1 cent per copy for ‘news. 
papers,” except weeklies, for delivery by the 
letter-carrier office of publication; fifth, at 1 
cent per copy for other periodicals within two 
ounces in weight for delivery by the letter-carrier 
office of publication ; sixth, at 2 cents a copy 
for the same exceeding two ounces in weight,— 
all these six rates applying to publisher or news 
agent only ; a seventh rate of 1 cent for each 
four ounces or fraction thereof being payable 
under all these circumstances by the public for 
‘“‘second -class” periodicals, though for other 
printed matter the rate is 8 cents per pound. 

The contradictory result is that weeklies print- 
ed in New York will be delivered in New York, 
San Francisco, or elsewhere for a cent a pound ; 
that any other periodical published in New York 
will be delivered in San Francisco or anywhere 
except New York for 1 cent a pound, but in 
New York, if a “newspaper,” must pay 1 cent 
for a copy of any weight, or if not a weekly or 
a “newspaper,” 1 cent a copy under two ounces, 
or 2 cents a copy thereover. These complex- 
ities, which probably are not paralleled in any 
postal system in the world, are the direct result 
of haphazard and piecemeal legislation. “This 
multiform classification rate,” says the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, “is a relic of the 
days when the postal business was in a more or less 
primitive state. In this day of business methods, 
in government service the lack of business sim- 
plicity and uniformity is keenly felt.” As free 
county circulation is now of diminishing im- 
portance, a simple uniform system might in- 
clude all regular periodicals formally registered 
in the second class at the rate of 1 cent per pound 
to all regular subscribers, and 2 cents per pound 
for all other copies ; or at the rate of 1 cent per 
pound except for delivery by carrier, which 
should be at 2 cents per pound. 
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THE PARCELS POST. 


A “parcels post” has been a chief lack of our 
postal system. In Great Britain, a parcel up to 
three feet in length may be sent for threepence, or 
6 cents, for one pound or less, and a penny, or 2 
cents, for each additional pound, making thirteen 
pence, or 26 cents, for the maximum weight of 
11 pounds. The presence in the Senate of the 
United States, as Senators from New York, of 
the chairman of its greatest railroad corporation 
and the president of an express company, is cited 
by critics as indicating a reason why the Post 
Office Department is not authorized by the law 
to obtain better rates from railroads and to com- 
pete with express companies in sending parcels. 

Since 1878 there has been no reduction in the 
rate provided by law for railroad transportation 
of mails, which figures out, per ton-mile, $1.17 
on a minimum of 200 pounds per day, 18.7 cents 
on a daily average of 5,000 pounds, and 5.8 cents 
on each additional 2,000 pounds average ; though 
an express company will carry for other patrons 
a hundred pounds a thousand miles for $3.50, 
being 7 cents per ton-mile (involving scarcely 
half that payment for railroad transportation), 
and the railroads themselves carry a hundred 
pounds of freight a thousand miles for from $1 
down to 35 cents, being from 2 cents down to .7 
cent per ton-mile. A passenger is individually 
ticketed and 100 pounds of baggage individually 
checked at the mileage rate of 2 cents per mile, 
equivalent to 16 cents per ton-mile, while com- 
muters are carried as low as 4 cent a mile, or 4 
cents per. ton-mile. These figures suggest the 
need of a revision of contracts, which would 
largely offset the postal deficit and fully justify 
and make possible a proper parcels post. 

There is now pending in Congress a bill pro- 
moted by the Postal Progress League, establish- 
ing a parcels post at the rate of 1 cent for each 
three ounces, 5 cents for a single pound, and 2 
cents for each additional pound, making a maxi- 
mum of 25 cents for an 11-pound parcel. The 
British parcels post insures a parcel up to $10 
without charge, and for a registration fee of 4 
cents up to $25, with 2 cents additional fee for 
each $50 up to $600; and in some countries 
packages may be mailed C. O. D. for an addi- 
tional fee, the valuation being collected and re- 
turned through the post office. 

The proposed consolidation of third and fourth 
class matter into a new third class at 1 cent for 
two ounces, or 8 cents per pound, would furnish 
a domestic parcels post to the limit of four 
pounds, and the objection that the cost of the 
possible 3,000 miles of land transportation in 
this country would involve loss on heavier par- 





cels might be obviated by the adoption of a zone 
system corresponding to the standard time zones, 
under which a single rate might prepay within 
a single zone or between two adjacent zones ; a 
once-and-a-half rate to a third zone, and a double 
rate to a fourth zone ; so that a parcel might be 
sent from New York to Chicago for 8 cents, to 
Denver for 12 cents, and to San Francisco for 
16 cents, a pound. 

We have for some time had _ parcels-post 
arrangements with Mexico, the West Indies, and 
certain Central and South American states, and 
with Newfoundland, New Zealand, and Hong- 
kong at a price of 12 cents per pound (to Chile 
and Bolivia, 20 cents). <A parcels post with 
Germany has been experimentally established, 
and the arrangement with the American Ex- 
press Company, to which the British Govern- 
ment was driven by the attitude of the United 
States, will presently be replaced by parcels-post 
arrangements with Great Britain and France. 
To all the countries of the Postal Union, an 
American may send commercial papers for 5 
cents for the first ten ounces and 1 cent for each 
additional two ounces, being 8 cents per pound, 
and samples of merchandise at 2 cents for the 
first four ounces and 1 cent for each additional 
two ounces, being also 8 cents per pound. 


FREE-DELIVERY SERVICE. 


The'city free-delivery system, established in 
1863, is now extended to 1,100 letter-carrier 
post offices, and the special-delivery system, es- 
tablished in 1885, by which the special-delivery 
10-cent stamp insures immediate delivery by 
messenger, is now in use at all post offices. But 
the great boon to the country has been the rural 
free-delivery service (described and illustrated 
in this magazine for January, 1903), which, with 
the electric trolley, the telephone, the telegraph, 
and the traveling librafy, has done so much 
to relieve the isolation of that third of our 
population connected with agricultural pursuits, 
and to bring to them the comforts and conven- 
iences of city life. This service, which began 
experimentally in 1897 with 44 routes and an 
appropriation of $40,000, has increased until in 
1904 there were 24,566 routes, in every State 
of the Union, delivering over 900,000,000 pieces 
of mail matter, at a cost of $12,640,070, or 
about 14 cents each. This cost is more than the 
receipts from such matter, and in itself exceeds 
the postal deficit, but its value to the community 
is such as to render it one of the best investments 
that the post office can make, if any service 
whatever is to be conducted below cost. 

The proposal of last year to prohibit rural car- 
riers from carrying merchandise has been wisely 
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replaced this year by a recom- 
mendation for a low postage 
rate on packages not exceed- 
ing five pounds in weight 
mailed from a local post office 
for delivery on a rural-deliv- 
ery route from the same office, 
to be paid by a special stamp 
at three cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. An even 
rate of one cent for four 
ounces might be more in line 
with other postal rates and 
of greater convenience to the 
people. The new plan will 
be of further benefit to the 
rural community, and though 
for some years there will be 
an increase of expense over 
return, the growth of rural 
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population and this new 
source of revenue may be 
expected to make the rural free-delivery system 
almost if not quite self-sustaining, and its full 
development may prove a chief credit of the 
present administration. An additional conven- 
ience has been suggested, by the use of a special 
telephone stamp which would authorize a rural 
postmaster to telephone a message to any tele- 
phone subscriber. 

The registry service (first authorized by 
Congress in 1855), for a fee of 8 cents in addi- 
tion to regular postage, prepaid with ordi- 


DELIVERY AND COLLECTION BOXES AT CROSS-ROADS. 


nary stamps, insures the registration of a letter 
at each point of its journey, a receipt to the 
sender and one from the addressee, and insur- 
ance up to $25 value. Post office money orders, 
first in use in 1865, can now be obtained at the 
35,094 money-order offices for payment at any 
specified money-order office, for from 3 cents 
within $2.50 to 30 cents for $100, these rates 
covering also Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, and the 
United States Postal Agency at Shanghai, China. 
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In 1904, there were issued 50,392,554 domestic 
money orders, to the amount of $378,511,407, 
paying the Government $2,089,250 profit. 


A PROPOSED POSTAL CHECK. 


A system of postal checks, good at any 
office, is much needed, and might be accom- 
plished in the simplest way by the sale of 
blanks of postal-card size, as a red blank cost- 
ing 2 cents up to a $2 limit, and a_ blue 
blank costing 5 cents up to a $5 limit; the 
back of it ruled for the affixing of ordinary 
stamps to make any desired amount within 
these limits and to give space for the post- 
office marks of issue and of cancellation ; the 
obverse providing for payment to a specified 
person at a specified post office, or at any post 
office, by writing in or omitting the specific 
names. These checks might be sent by post for 
a l-cent stamp affixed, and a receipt from the 
addressee returned by the postmaster for an ad- 
ditional 1l-cent stamp affixed. Such blanks, as 
well as ordinary stamps, might be sold by car- 
riers on rural-delivery routes, if not on city 
routes, and the system would be of large con- 
venience to the people as well as a source of in- 
creased revenue to the Government. 


FOREIGN POSTAL FEATURES. 


Foreign postal systems have gone much fur- 
ther than our own in some respects. Great 
Britain, as well as several other countries, makes 
a postal monopoly of its telegraph, at the rate 
of a halfpenny, or 1 cent per word, address 
counted, with a minimum rate of sixpence, or 
12 cents, for each telegram. But the 90,000,000 
telegrams sent in 1904 involved an operating 





AUTOMOBILE USED IN FRANCE FOR MAIL COLLECTING. 


loss of over £300,000, or $1,500,000. Great 
Britain has also recently taken over the tele- 
phone service as part of the postal system, but, 
as in Sweden and other countries, the competi- 
tive private systems seem to give more satisfac- 
tory results. Postal savings-banks exist through- 
out Great Britain as well as in other countries, 
that country having at last report 14,362 post- 
office savings-bank offices, with 9,403,852 ac- 
counts, aggregating £146,000,000, or over 
$700,000,000, an average of $75 each, on which 
$17,000,000 interest was paid during the year. 
A system of postal annuities and life insurance 
is connected with the British post-office savings- 
banks, but the use of this system at last report 
was confined to about 2,500 persons in a year, 
and its chief value seems to have been in keep- 
ing down the rates of friendly societies and reg- 
ular life insurance companies. 

Among other foreign features are the “ blow- 
post,” or pneumatic-tube service for quick deliv- 
ery, as in Berlin and Paris,—a system less desir- 
able here in these days of the telephone and our 
special-delivery service. Our own Post Office 
Department, however, uses pneumatic tubes for 
the transmission of mail matter between main 
and branch offices in the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. In France, Italy, and elsewhere, 
local deliveries are expedited by the use of auto- 
mobiles. Switzerland has a library post, by 
which packages can be sent from or to a public 
library at about three cents for four pounds ; 
and in Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and 
elsewhere, books may be sent between tlre offi- 
cially recognized libraries, for the use of students, 
free of postage. A bill for a library post at 
one cent per pound, promoted by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, is now before Con- 
gress. Belgium has a curious stamp, with a 
detachable coupon reading, “Not to be de- 
livered on Sunday,” which is left on the letter 
when Sunday delivery is not required, but other- 
wise detached. 


DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. 


The Post Office Department, though it does a 
wonderful business in the interest of the people. 
is handicapped by a traditional and bureaucratic 
internal administration. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who has been a cabinet officer since 1829, 
and has a salary of $8,000 only, is mostly occu- 
pied in affixing to unread documents the per- 
functory personal signature required by law, and 
in listening to political applicants, though civil 
service reform has much mitigated the political 
misuse of the Post Office. His immediate staff 
includes First, Second, Third, and Fourth As- 
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sistant Postmasters General, the ranking Assist- 
ant on duty becoming Acting Postmaster General 
in the absence of the chief. Among these, the 
several functions of the department are divided, 
mostly without method, illogically and incon- 
veniently, and a bureaucracy has grown up, 
without a real administrative head, which fact 
has been an obstacle in the way of postal prog- 
ress. The House Committee on Postal Affairs 
holds the purse-strings, and its chairman be- 
comes, in fact, an outside executive of the de- 
partment, while the many associations of post- 
office employees, of which the United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks of the United 
States is a leading organization, though of ex- 
cellent purpose, have devoted themselves to “in- 
fluencing” Congressmen and punishing those 
who prove refractory.* 

The Post Office Department needs, at the 
hands of Congress, an organization which 
shall bring its administration up to the stand- 
ard of private corporations, with a well-paid 
executive of the highest ability as the right- 
hand of the cabinet officer ; with competent su- 
perintendents of transportation; urban offices 
and delivery; rural offices and delivery ; special 
delivery and registry ; money orders ; supplies, 
equipment and repairs ; correspondence and rec- 
ords; dead letters ; inspection ; accounting and 
legal relations ; making together an administra- 
tive council for the executive, as in the French 
post-office system. 

Meantime, the spirit of bureaucracy, especi- 
ally exemplified in the petty treatment of 
periodical publishers, under restrictions not 
required by law, should be replaced by com- 
mon-sense business policy. The department 
also needs from Congress legal authorization to 
require from the railroads transportation rates 
not greater than those made to express com- 
panies, and it might not be unwise to remove 
the drastic restrictions in the law which forbid 
the use of private service for transmitting cor- 
respondence. The American public, in its right- 
eous indignation at the uneven and oftex exces- 
sive rates of the telephone, telegraph, express, 
and railroad services, often forgets how won- 
derfully and effectively organized are these 
corporate administrations; and a comparison 
between these and governmental postal admin- 
istration would be wholesome to both. 





* Under the control and pay of the department are postmas- 
ters at 71,131 offices, 1,654 assistant postmasters, 25,410 clerks 
in first and second class offices, 11,621 clerks in the railway 
mail service, 20,761 city letter-carriers, and rural carriers on 
24.566 routes; in all, over 155,000 employees, without counting 
others partially or indirectly employed. 


A REFORMED SYSTEM OF RATES. 


To represent the interests of the public, the 
Postal Progress League and other organizations 
have been formed. In 1878, the Post Office De- 
partment took the wise course of calling a con- 
ference of publishers and other large users of the 
mails for consultation with the officers of the de 
partment in devising what became the Act of 
1879. The time has come when there should bea 
revision of postal arrangements with the public, 
not in the shape of piecemeal legislation, but in a 
well-considered and unified plan of reform which 
should command the respect of Congress and the 
people. The country needs a simple system of 
rates, a parcels post, a postal check, and the bet- 
ter arrangements with foreign post offices which 
they are eager to make. <A useful pamphlet of 
‘General Postal Information for the Public,” 
recently issued by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, and to be had free at the post offices, 
illustrates too well the present complexity. Per- 
haps the simplest system of postal rates, of most 
convenience to the Government and the people, 
would be somewhat as follows: For letters, 2 
cents per ounce, drop-letters 1 cent ; for postal 
cards, 1 cent ; for periodicals from the office of 
publication and books from public libraries, in 
bulk, 1 cent per pound without local free deliv- 
ery, and 2 cents per pound with local free deliv- 
ery ; for periodicals and books otherwise mailed, 
1 cent for four ounces, 4 cents per pound, and 
1 cent for each added half pound ; for all else, a 
simple parcels-post system, including local free 
delivery, at 1 cent for two ounces, 8 cents per 
pound, and 1 cent for each added half pound, 
with half-rate for rural free delivery from the 
local office and extra rates on the zone system for 
extreme distances on packages above four 
pounds ; the abolition of the “county free” sys- 
tem and the restriction of the franking privilege 
to distinctly official correspondence ; and a for- 
eign post, uniform to all countries of the Postal 
Union, in accordance with the general practice, 
comprehensive of the best features of the postal 
service of other countries. Such a scheme, re- 
forming rather than revolutionizing present 
methods, classification, and rates, would greatly 
reduce the cost of the department, possibly in- 
crease its revenue to the self-supporting point, 
and permit in the future successive reductions 
of rates. The possibilities of the Post Office as 
an agent for the people’s good are indeed great, 
and the present is a favorable time for giving to 
our own country a postal system which shall in 
no respect be behind those of less-favored na- 
tions. 
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THE GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN WAKES. 


BY WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


lea revival in Wales began in Cardigan- 

shire. For a long time past the Welsh 
Christians had been moved to pray specially for 
the quickening of religious life in their midst. 
The impulse appears to have been sporadic and 
spontaneous. In remote country hamlets, in min- 
ing villages buried in 
distant valleys, one man 
or one woman would 
have it laid upon his or 
her soul to pray that 
the Holy Spirit might 
be poured out upon the 
cause in which they 
were spiritually con- 
cerned. There does not 
seem to have been any 
organized effort any- 
where. It was all in- 
dividual, local, and 
strictly limited to the 
neighborhood. The 
story of the very first 
outbreak of the revival 
traces it to the trem- 
bling utterance of a 
poor Welsh girl, who, at 
a meeting in a Cardi- 
gan village, was the 
first to rise and testify. 








coal. The driving force of all our battleships is 
hewn from the mines of these Welsh valleys, by 
the men among whom this remarkable religious 
awakening has taken place. On Sunday morn- 
ing, as the slow train crawled down the gloomy 
valleys—for there was the mirk of coming snow 
in the air, and there 
was no sun in the sky 
—I could not avoid the 
obvious and insistent . 
suggestion of the 
thought that Welsh re- 
ligious enthusiasm may 
he destined to impart 
as compelling an im- 
pulse to the churches of 
the world as Welsh 
coal supplies to its na- 
vies. Nor was the force 
of the suggestion weak- 
ened when, after at- 
tending three pro- 
longed services at 
Mardy, a village of five 
thousand inhabitants, 
lying on the other side 
of Pontypridd, I found 
the flame of Welsh re- 
ligious enthusiasm as 
smokeless as its coal. 








‘If no one else will, 
then I must say that I 
love the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my 
heart.” The pathos and the passion of the avowal 
acted like an electric shock upon the congregation. 
One after another rose and made the full surren- 
der, and the news spread like wildfire from place 
to place that the revival had broken out, and that 
souls were being ingathered to the Lord. But 
the revival was soon to find its focus in a young 
theological student of the name of Evan Roberts, 
who has abandoned his course at Newcastle 
Emelyn to carry on the work of the revival 
throughout Wales. 

I went down to South Wales in the middle of 
December to see for myself what was going on. 
| was profoundly impressed. 

«The British Empire,” as Admiral Fisher is 
never tired of repeating. ‘floats upon the British 
navy.” But the British navy steams on Welsh 


EVAN ROBERTS. 


.The leader in the great Welsh revival.) 


There are no advertise- 
ments, no brass bands. 
no posters, no huge 
tents. Allthe parapher- 
nalia of the “ got-up job” are conspicuous by their 
absence. Nor is there any organization, nor a 
director,—at least none that is visible to human 
eye. In the crowded chapels they even dispense 
with instrumental music. On Sunday night no 
note issued from the organ pipes. There was 
no need of instruments, for in and around and 
above and beneath surged the all-pervading 
thrill and throb of a multitude praying, and 
singing as they prayed. 

The vast congregations were as soberly sane, 
as orderly, and at least as reverent as any con- 
gregation I ever saw beneath the dome of St. 
Paul’s. But it was aflame with a passionate 
religious enthusiasm, the like of which I ' 
never seen in St. Paul’s. Tier above t, 
the crowded aisles to the loftiest gallery 
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sistant Postmasters General, the ranking Assist: 
ant on duty becoming Acting Postmaster General 
in the absence of the chief. Among these, the 
several functions of the department are divided, 
mostly without method, illogically and incon- 
veniently, and a bureaucracy has grown up, 
without a real administrative head, which fact 
has been an obstacle in the way of postal prog- 
ress. The House Committee on Postal Affairs 
holds the purse-strings, and its chairman be- 
comes, in fact, an outside executive of the de- 
partment, while the many associations of post- 
office employees, of which the United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks of the United 
States is a leading organization, though of ex- 
cellent purpose, have devoted themselves to “in- 
fluencing” Congressmen and punishing those 
who prove refractory.* 

The Post Office Department needs, at the 
hands of Congress, an organization which 
shall bring its administration up to the stand- 
ard of private corporations, with a well-paid 
executive of the highest ability as the right- 
hand of the cabinet officer ; with competent su- 
perintendents of transportation; urban offices 
and delivery ; rural offices and delivery ; special 
delivery and registry ; money orders ; supplies, 
equipment and repairs ; correspondence and rec- 
ords; dead letters ; inspection ; accounting and 
legal relations ; making together an administra- 
tive council for the executive, as in the French 
post-office system. 

Meantime, the spirit of bureaucracy, especi- 
ally exemplified in the petty treatment of 
periodical publishers, under restrictions not 
required by law, should be replaced by com- 
mon-sense business policy. The department 
also needs from Congress legal authorization to 
require from the railroads transportation rates 
not greater than those made to express com- 
panies, and it might not be unwise to remove 
the drastic restrictions in the law which forbid 
the use of private service for transmitting cor- 
respondence. The American public, in its right- 
eous indignation at the uneven and oftex exces- 
sive rates of the telephone, telegraph, express, 
and railroad services, often forgets how won- 
derfully and effectively organized are these 
corporate administrations; and a comparison 
between these and governmental postal admin- 
istration would be wholesome to both. 





* Under the control and pay of the department are postmas- 
ters at 71,131 offices, 1,654 assistant postmasters, 25,410 clerks 
in first and second class offices, 11,621 clerks in the railway 
mail service, 20,761 city letter-carriers, and rural carriers on 
24,566 routes ; in all, over 155,000 employees, without counting 
others partially or indirectly employed. 


A REFORMED SYSTEM OF RATES. 


To represent the interests of the public, the 
Postal Progress League and other organizations 
have been formed. In 1878, the Post Office De- 
partment took the wise course of calling a con- 
ference of publishers and other large users of the 
mails for consultation with the officers of the de 
partient in devising what became the Act of 
1879. The time has come when there should bea 
revision of postal arrangements with the public, 
not in the shape of piecemeal legislation, but in a 
well-considered and unified plan of reform which 
should command the respect of Congress and the 
people. The country needs a simple system of 
rates, a parcels post, a postal check, and the bet- 
ter arrangements with foreign post offices which 
they are eager to make. A useful pamphlet of 
‘General Postal Information for the Public,” 
recently issued by the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, and to be had free at the post offices, 
illustrates too well the present complexity. Per- 
haps the simplest system of postal rates, of most 
convenience to the Government and the people, 
would be somewhat as follows: For letters, 2 
cents per ounce, drop-letters 1 cent ; for postal 
cards, 1 cent ; for periodicals from the office of 
publication and books from public libraries, in 
bulk, 1 cent per pound without local free deliv- 
ery, and 2 cents per pound with local free deliv- 
ery ; for periodicals and books otherwise mailed, 
1 cent for four ounces, 4 cents per pound, and 
1 cent for each added half pound ; for all else, a 
simple parcels-post system, including local free 
delivery, at 1 cent for two ounces, 8 cents per 
pound, and 1 cent for each added half pound, 
with half-rate for rural free delivery from the 
local office and extra rates on the zone system for 
extreme distances on packages above four 
pounds ; the abolition of the “county free” sys- 
tem and the restriction of the franking privilege 
to distinctly official correspondence ; and a for- 
eign post, uniform to all countries of the Postal 
Union, in accordance with the general practice, 
comprehensive of the best features of the postal 
service of other countries. Such a scheme, re- 
forming rather than revolutionizing present 
methods, classification, and rates, would greatly 
reduce the cost of the department, possibly in- 
crease its revenue to the self-supporting point, 
and permit in the future successive reductions 
of rates. The possibilities of the Post Office as 
an agent for the people’s good are indeed great, 
and the present is a favorable time for giving to 
our own country a postal system which shall in 
no respect be behind those of less-favored na- 
tions. 
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coal. The driving force of all our battleships is 
hewn from the mines of these Welsh valleys, by 
the men among whom this remarkable religious 
awakening has taken place. On Sunday morn- 
ing, as the slow train crawled down the gloomy 
valleys—for there was the mirk of coming snow 
in the air, and there 
was no sun in the sky 
—I could not avoid the 
obvious and insistent 
suggestion of the 
thought that Welsh re- 
ligious enthusiasm may 
he destined to impart 
as compelling an im- 
pulse to the churches of 
the world as Welsh 
coal supplies to its na- 
vies. Nor was tlie force 
of the suggestion weak- 
ened when, after at- 
tending three pro- 
longed services at 
Mardy, a village of five 
thousand inhabitants, 
lying on the other side 
of Pontypridd, I found 
the flame of Welsh re- 
ligious enthusiasm as 
smokeless as its coal. 








‘If no one else will, 
then I must say that I 
love the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my 
heart.” The pathos and the passion of the avowal 
acted like an electric shock upon the congregation. 
One after another rose and made the full surren- 
der, and the news spread like wildfire from place 
to place that the revival had broken out, and that 
souls were being ingathered to the Lord. But 
the revival was soon to find its focus in a young 
theological student of the name of Evan Roberts, 
who has abandoned his course at Newcastle 
Kmelyn to carry on the work of the revival 
throughout Wales. 

I went down to South Wales in the middle of 
December to see for myself what was going on. 
I was profoundly impressed. 

«The British Empire,” as Admiral Fisher is 
never tired of repeating. ‘floats upon the British 
navy.” But the British navy steams on Welsh 


EVAN ROBERTS. 
.The leader in the great Welsh revival.) 


There are no advertise- 
ments, no brass bands. 
no posters, no huge 
tents. Allthe parapher- 
nalia of the “ got-up job” are conspicuous by their 
absence. Nor is there any organization, nor a 
director,—at least none that is visible to human 
eye. In the crowded chapels they even dispense 
with instrumental music, On Sunday night no 
note issued from the organ pipes. There was 
no need of instruments, for in and around and 
above and beneath surged the all-pervading 
thrill and throb of a multitude praying, and 
singing as they prayed. 

The vast congregations were as soberly sane, 
as orderly, and at least as reverent as any con- 
gregation I ever saw beneath the dome of St. 
Paul’s. But it was aflame with a passionate 
religious enthusiasm, the like of which I have 
never seen in St. Paul’s. Tier above tier from 
the crowded aisles to the loftiest gallery sat or 
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stood, as necessity dictated, eager hundreds of 
serious men and thoughtful women, their eyes 
riveted upon the platform or upon whatever 
other part of the building was the storm center 
of the meeting. 

There was absolutely nothing wild, violent, 
hysterical, unless it be hysterical for the labor- 
ing breast to heave with sobbing that cannot be 
repressed, and the throat to choke with emotion 
as a sense of the awful horror and shame of a 
wasted life suddenly bursts upon the soul. On 
all sides there was the solemn gladness of men 
and women upon whose eyes has dawned the 
splendor of a new day, the foretaste of whose 
glories they are enjoying in the quickened sense 
of human fellowship and a keen glad zest added 
to their own lives. 

Employers tell me that the quality of the work 
the miners are putting in hasimproved. Waste 
is less, men go to their daily toil with a new 
spirit of gladness in their labor. In the long 
dim galleries of the mine, where once the haul- 
iers swore at their ponies in Welshified English 
terms of blasphemy, there is now but to be heard 
the haunting melody of the revival music. The 
pit ponies, like the American mules, having been 
driven by oaths and curses since they first bore 
the yoke, are being retrained to do their work 
without the incentive of profanity. There is less 
drinking, lessidleness, less gambiing. Men record 
with almost incredulous amazement, how one foot- 
ball player after another has forsworn cards and 
drink and the gladiatorial games, and is living a 
sober and godly life, putting his energy into the 
revival. More wonderful still, and almost in- 
credible to those who know how journalism lives 
and thrives upon gambling, and how Toryism is 
broad-based upon the drinking habits of the 
people, the Tory daily paper of South Wales has 
devoted its columns day after day to report- 
ing and defending the movement which de- 
clares war to the death against both gambling 
and drink. 

How came this strange uplift of the earnest- 
ness of a whole community? Who can say? 
The wind bloweth where it listeth. Some tell 
you one thing, some another. All agree that it 
began some few months ago in Cardiganshire, 
eddied hither and thither, spreading like fire 
from valley to valley, until, as one observer said 
to me, “wherever it came from, or however it 
began, all South Wales to-day is in a flame.” 

However it began. So it is going on. “If 
no one else, then I must.” It is “Here am I, 
send me!” This public self-consecration, this 


definite and decisive avowal of a determination 
to put urder their feet their dead past of vice 
and sin and indifference, and to reach out to- 


ward a higher ideal of human existence, is go- 
ing on everywhere in South Wales. Nor, if we 
think of it sanely and look at it in the right per- 
spective, is there a nobler spectacle, appealing 
more directly to the highest instincts of our na- 
ture, to be seen in all the world to-day. 

At Mardy, where I spent Sunday, the miners 
are voluntarily taxing themselves this year three 
half-pence in the pound of their weekly wages 
to build an institute, public hall, library, and 
reading-room. By their express request, the 
money is deducted from their wages on pay-day. 
They have created a library of two thousand 
books, capitally selected and well used. They 
have about half-a-dozen chapels and churches, a 
codperative society, and the usual appliances of 
civilization. They have every outward and visi- 
ble sign of industrial prosperity. It is a mining 
village pure and simple, industrial democracy in 
its nakedest primitive form. 

In this village I attended three meetings on 
Sunday—two and a half hours in the morning, 
two and a half hours in the afternoon, and two 
hours at night, when I had to leave to catch 
the train. At all these meetings the same kind 
of thing went on, the same kind of congrega- 
tions assembled, the same strained, intense emo- 
tion was manifest. Aisles were crowded.  Pul- 
pit stairs were packed, and—wmirabile dictu !— 
two-thirds of the congregation were men, and 
at least one-half young men. “There,” said 
one, “is the hope and glory of the movement.” 
Here and there isa gray head. But the majority 
of the congregation were stalwart young miners, 
who gave the meeting all the fervor and swing 
and enthusiasm of youth. The revival had been 
going on in Mardy for a fortnight. All the 
churches had been holding services every night, 
with great results. At the Baptist church they 
had to report the addition of nearly fifty mem- 
bers, fifty were waiting for baptism, thirty-five 
backsliders had been reclaimed. 

The prayers are largely autobiographical, and 
some of them intensely dramatic. On one occa- 
sion an impassioned and moving appeal to the 
Deity was accompanied throughout by an ex- 
quisitely rendered hymn, sung by three of the 
singing sisters. It was like the undertone of 
the orchestra when some leading singer is hold- 
ing the house. They call it the Spirit of God. 
Those who have not witnessed it may call it what 
they will ; I am inclined to agree with those on 
the spot. For man being, according to the or- 
thodox, evil, can do no good thing of himself, 
so, as Cardinal Manning used to say. “ Wher- 
ever you behold @ good thing, there you see the 
working of the Holy Ghost.” And the revival, 
as I saw it, was emphatically a good thing. 



































SOME RECENT TYPES OF LIFEBOATS. 


BY ALFRED GRADENWITZ. 


[The following account of a few of the recently invented lifeboat types is not intended to be exhaustive. 


Representative life-saving devices on the Continent of Europe only are considered by Dr. Gradenwitz. 


Mention 


should also be made in this connection, however, of the gasoline motor tests recently made by the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution of England. In tests under all conditions of weather and weighting, near the Isle of Wight, 
an old type of lifeboat, newly equipped with a two-cylinder ten horse-power gasoline motor, gave complete satisfac- 
tion. This boat is now being submitted to further tests at Newhaven, in the Channel life-saving service.—EDITOR. | 


OME very interesting types of lifeboats have 
recently been tested in Europe. One of 

the cleverest is the invention of a Norwegian. 
It is really a life-buoy, designed by Capt. J. 
Dénvig, and is especially planned to permit the 
shipwrecked who have left the ship to steer 
for some days on the open sea toward a given 
goal, or else to sustain themselves until help ar- 
rives. This life-buoy is a hollow sphere, from 
which one segment, the surface of which forms 
the bottom, has been cut out. The sphere con- 
sists of steel plates and has a double bottom ; 
it is fitted with an anchor, reindeer cushions for 
sixteen men, sails, and all the necessary accesso- 





THE DONVIG LIFE-BUOY. 





THE ENGELHARDT 21-FOOT BOAT, COLLAPSED, BEING 
LOWERED INTO THE WATER. 


ries, as well as sufficient accommodation for a 
number of passengers and food. Between the 
two bottoms may be stored about 560 liters of 
drinking water. An air-pipe traversing the 
top is fitted with a valve for rapid opening and 
closing. A manhole cover has been arranged 
in the top. 

Experiments made by the Norwegian Depart- 
ment of Trade, Navigation, and Industry with 
this buoy gave satisfaction. The buoy, it is 
true, seems to be more suitable for use on board 
large freight steamers, as the skill necessary 
for its handling makes it more fit for use by 
experienced seamen than by passengers. 

The lifeboat invented by Captain Engelhardt, 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, has been especially 
designed so as to take up the least possible 
space. Itis unsinkable with its full complement 
of passengers on board, even if seriously dam- 
aged. The boat is readily transported to any part 
of the ship and can be launched without davits. 
The boat is collapsible, and two men, or even 
boys, can.in a few seconds extend the sides by 
simply lifting in the cross beams, and thus con- 
vert the boat-shaped rafts into a lifeboat con- 
taining oars, bread, water-tank, etc. The boat 
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consists of a strongly con- 
structed pontoon of wood 
or iron filled with water- 
tight cushions of kapok, 
which again are placed in 
water-tight compartments. 
Kapok is the product of 
plants growing in Java and 
Sumatra, which, in addition 
to a minimum weight, pos- 
sesses the greatest floating 
capacity, so as to sustain 
from thirty to thirty-five 
times its own weight in 
water. On this boat-shaped 
pontoon is placed a super- 
structure which can be folded down or erected, 
the whole being surrounded by a fender, which 
is also filled with kapok and water-tight cush- 
ions. If the collapsed boat be extended, the 
oars are released, an oval thwart fitted with 
cross-thwarts slides into position, and other parts 
drop into their places automatically. 

Many exhaustive tests of the boat have been 
made by English and American authorities, 
and its stability has been tried from the United 
States ship ///inois in the open sea during a re- 
cent eight months’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
while in the Boston Navy Yard it was dropped 
into the sea from a height of 28 feet without 











THE ENGELHARDT BOAT EXPANDED, WITH TWENTY-TWO 
MEN ON BOARD, TESTING ITS STABILITY. 


being in any way injured and without the mech- 
anism being disabled. 

Another very interesting lifeboat has been in- 
vented by Mr. Albert Henry, of the Rochefort 
(France) Arsenal. In this boat, a movable keel 
is made use of in conjunction with a set of water- 
tight compartments, and it may be operated by 
a gasoline motor. The most important features 





THE HENRY LIFEBOAT AS TRANSPORTED ON SHORE. 


of the craft are its remarkable steadiness and 
insubmersibility, both qualities having been 
proved in a series of very severe tests. 

Whereas in the old type of lifeboat an iron 
keel 650 pounds in weight was fixed to the bot- 
tom about 20 inches below the water line, this 
has been replaced in the Henry boat by a sys- 
tem of sheet-iron pieces projecting from the 
bottom, and to the lower part of which an iron 
piece of the same weight is attached. As the 
leverage of the latter is about 3 feet, it is much 
more efficient in keeping the boat steady by 
lowering its center of gravity. The device is 
made movable up and down, and enters a cham- 
ber in the bottom automatically whenever an 
obstacle is struck by the keel or if the boat 
comes ashore ; it may, as well, be drawn up by 
hand, by the aid of a winch. The insubmersi- 
bility of the boat is obtained by means of water- 
tight chambers, with light oblique walls, where 
food, spare pieces, etc., may be stored. These 
compartments are filled up with kapok bags, 
which can be readily removed. The boat is 
equipped with sails and oars in addition to the 
gasoline motor, which is principally intended to 
facilitate the entering and the leaving of a port. 

Though the stability of the boat seems to be 
quite sufficient to keep it upright in all seas, 
there have been provided means to redress it 
should the hardly possible event occur of its 
capsizing. To this effect, two large air-cases 
are fitted to the end, which, in case of the boat 
lying keel upright, would produce sufficient in- 
stability to cause it to assume its normal position. 

A series of interesting tests of this boat has 
recently been carried out in the harbor of La 
Rochelle, in the presence of more than 10,000 
persons, among whom were delegates of various 
life-saving societies. The boat was put to sea on 
a special carriage dropped into the water from 
a height of 18 feet, and its steadiness and in- 
submersibility were fully tested. 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


BY CHARLES BALDWIN CHENEY. 


a phenomena of recent elections and events 

in the Northwest are beginning to attract 
attention. As the situation is canvassed, State 
by State, in the light of the last election returns, 
it becomes apparent that a new force has arisen 
in politics. Publicsentiment, usually latent and 
hard to ascertain, has become dynamic. It has 
found outlets for expression, and time-honored 
political methods are rendered useless in the face 
of this new-found power. It is all the more to 
be feared because it lacks organization and its 
decisions cannot be foretold. They are made 
manifest when the ballots are counted. 

There were some surprising election results in 
the Northwest last November. La Follette’s 
overwhelming victory in Wisconsin over a coali- 
tion of Democrats and “Stalwart” Republicans 
was not foreseen. Equally astonishing was the 
election of a Democratic governor in Minnesota, 
which was carried for Roosevelt by four to one. 
Yet these were only some spectacular features 
of a movement that has been stirring for years 
in the Northwestern States. 

The characteristic feature of this movement is 
a breaking away from party ties and old preju- 
dices. Political machines are losing their po- 
tency. The individual voter is asserting his 
right to think and to decide for himself. He is 
taking an intelligent hand in making party 
nominations, and at the same time losing his 
respect for the party fetich. 

The tendency toward independent thought and 
action is manifested in more than one way. It 
has developed, for instance, into a general agi- 
tation for the direct primary, which has spread 
like a wave over the entire section. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin now have effective primary-elec- 
tion laws, general in their scope. The Illinois 
Legislature is wrestling with a measure to be ap- 
plied to all sections but the city of Chicago. The 
progressive element among Iowa Republicans has 
taken the direct primary for one of its tenets, 
and the next legislative session in the Hawkeye 
State will see a struggle over the principle. 
South Dakota is in the throes of such a contro- 
versy. The new governor, a “machine” nomi- 
nee, took strong ground in his message against 
a primary law. The legislature may side with 
him, but in so doing would violate the constitu- 
tion. Under the initiative and referendum plan, 
the people of the State have brought the subject 


up, and the legislature is bound to submit a 
primary law to a referendum vote. It is quite 
likely that such an act will be placed before the 
people at the next election. 

North Dakota has taken up the question se- 
riously. At this writing an organization has 
been formed among the lawmakers at Bismarck 
for the purpose of passing a primary law, and 
as the club includes a majority of the members, 
another State seems certain to adopt the reform. 
Montana’s legislature, which is also in session, 
will vote on a primary-election law and an in- 
itiative and referendum amendment to the con- 
stitution. 


WORKINGS OF THE PRIMARY SYSTEM. 


The Minnesota law has been tested at two 
elections. While it is subject to changes, the 
principle seems permanently established in the 
North Star State. It is significant that the most 
important amendment proposed at the present 
legislative session is one extending the direct 
primary to the nomination of State officers. 

The law now applies to Congressional, judicial, 
legislative, county, and city. officers. The pri- 
mary is held at the regular polling-place on the 
first registration day, seven weeks before elec- 
tion, and candidates get places on the ballot by 
their own affidavit, accompanied by a fee of $10 
or $20, according to the territory covered. A 
separate ballot is printed for each party, con- 
taining all the candidates that have filed. The 
regular election officials have charge.. The voters 
are required to declare their party affiliation, 
and then they receive the ballot of the party 
named. 

In practice this plan does not prevent Demo- 
crats from taking part in the Republican prima- 
ries, and the reverse. In most of the Minnesota 
counties there is no effective minority. Only 
one ticket, the Republican, is placed in the ‘field. 
If Democrats are to have any voice in naming 
county officers, they must get into the Republi- 
can primaries, and they are encouraged to take 
part by the candidates who benefit by their votes. 
This practice is not peculiar to the direct prima- 
ry, however. It was habitual under the old cau- 
cus and convention system. 

Opponents of the primary law, before it was 
tried, said that it would never secure a full ex- 
pression. The voters have answered that objec- 
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tion. A local contest of any character will bring 
out a fuller vote than was formerly cast in cau- 
cuses to elect delegates. Contests usually occur, 
and they are decisive. The defeated candidate 
is barred from running as an independent, and 
the popular vote is regarded as a final appeal. 

The usual primary vote is at least two-thirds 
of the vote cast at the general election, and 
often runs very close to the November vote. In 
the off-year election of 1902, the primary brought 
out a larger vote than the general election in a 
number of Minnesota counties. As the primary 
had settled all local matters, and there was no 
Presidential campaign, the vote in November 
was light. 


THE PRIMARIES POPULAR. 


There were some hotly waged contests for 
Congress in that year, when the primary law 
was tried for the first time in the State at large. 
In the first Minnesota District, Congressman 
Tawney and his opponent polled 20,467 Repub- 
lican votes at the primary, and at the general 
election Tawney’s vote was 19,551. In the Sev- 
enth District, a three-cornered contest brought 
out 19,576 Republican votes at the primary, and 
the nominee, A. J. Volstead, received 20,826 
votes in November. 

Hennepin County, which includes Minneapo- 
lis, made its third trial of the primary system 
last September. The combined Republican and 
Democratic vote for Congress in the county was 
35,995. At the general election the two nomi- 
nees received 37,846, and the total vote cast was 
42,883. Theprimary election, therefore, brought 
out 97 per cent. of the combined Republican and 
Democratic vote, and 84 per cent. of the total 
vote cast seven weeks later for President. 

In the city of Minneapolis, last September, the 
primary-election vote for mayor amounted to 
34,112. The Republican and Democratic can- 
didates at the general election received 36,634 
votes. At the primary election there was an 
expression from 39 per cent. of all the old party 
voters,—certainly a fair showing of the popu- 
lar will. 

In the rural counties last year, the primary- 
election vote was not uniformly heavy, because 
some of the counties did not have local contests to 
bring out the voters. The Sixth Congressional 
District is a good illustration. ‘Two Republican 
candidates at the primaries, in September, re- 
ceived 16,416 votes. This was 92 per cent. of 
the vote cast at the general election two years 
before, and 67 per cent. of the vote cast in No- 
vember, 1904, for Roosevelt. There was no 


contest for the Democratic nomination, and the 
one Democratic candidate received but 3,626 


‘county or smaller division. 
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votes at the primary. This was 45 per cent. of 
the vote cast for Parker seven weeks later. 

The Minnesota law is in a formative period 
still. Details are to be worked out, and objec- 
tionable features to be corrected. There is agi- 
tation now for a return to the convention sys- 
tem in nominating district judges, who have 
been dragged into politics by rivalry at the pri- 
maries. ‘There is also a sentiment against the 
use of the primary over a large area, as a State 
or a Congressional district, unless its form is 
modified. Campaigning over such a constitu- 
ency is expensive, and advertising is the chief 
feature. Where the voters cannot know the 
candidates personally, they vote for the one who 
is best advertised. This works, of course, in fa- 
vor of the incumbents, and so far it has been 
impossible to dislodge a single Congressman by 
a contest at the primaries. The system also re- 
sults in minority nominations. To obviate all 
this, it is proposed to hold delegate conventions, 
but to select the delegates at the regular primary. 
This would do away with the evil of packed 
caucuses and fraudulent contests. The direct 
primary in its pure form is only ideal where it 
is possible for all the voters to have a personal 
knowledge of the candidates. 


THE NEW WISCONSIN LAW. 


Wisconsin has been fighting over the primary 
principle for six years, and the law just adopted 
is more radical than Minnesota’s. It applies to 
State officers, and excludes only judges of the 
Supreme and District courts and the elective of- 
fice of the State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

~The machinery of Wisconsin law differs from 
Minnesota’s in two important features, both of 
which were in the original Minneapolis law of 
1899, but were rejected when the State law was 
framed in 1901. In Wisconsin, candidates will 
secure places on the ballot by petition. To bea 
candidate for a State office one must file a peti- 
tion signed by 1 per cent. of the voters in at 
least six counties. Two per cent. is required in 
a Congressional district, and 3 per cent. in a 
The Wisconsin law 
also allows an absolutely free choice between 
party ballots. The voter is given one ballot of 
each party. He marks any one he chooses and 
folds it separately, the marked ballot going into 
one box and the unmarked into another. Not 
even the judges can tell whether the voter has 
marked the Republican or the Democratic ballot. 
The theory of this provision is that independent 
voters ought not to be required to state a party 
affiliation. 

Wisconsin has not made a test of the new law, 
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but the popular vote which adopted it last No- 
vember was proof that the voters want to give 
ita trial. The bitter State-convention fight of 
last May, when seven counties sent double dele- 
gations to Madison, and two Republican tickets 
were put in the field, prepared Wisconsin people 
for the direct primary. Its passage was a per- 
sonal victory for Governor La Follette. The re- 
form governor has made it a cardinal doctrine 
of his faith ever since he opened his fight on the 
old machine. He forced three State conven- 
tions to pledge the adoption of a primary law, 
but twice the State Senate, dominated by his 
enemies, blocked the bill. The third time it 
was only passed with the referendum clause, by 
which the “Stalwart”’ members passed the re- 
sponsibility for the measure up to the people. 
They have accepted it. 


HOW THE PARTY IS ORGANIZED. 


Minnesota has had State nominating conven- 
tions along with the primary law, but Wiscon- 
sin will not need conventions at all, except to 
select delegates to the national conventions every 
four years. Party organization is maintained by 
a pyramid plan, each voting district selecting its 
committee at the primary. The chairmen of 
these precinct committees constitute the city and 
county committees. The State committees are 
selected at a meeting of all State and legislative 
nominees three weeks after the primary. At this 
meeting, six weeks before the general election, a 
State platform is also adopted. This plan is en- 
tirely an experiment. The pyramid plan of 
selecting party committees has been effective in 
Minneapolis, however, ever since the primary 
law was adopted. 

Primary-law agitation, like the Australian bal- 
lot, has been a great political educator. It is 
held partly responsible for the independent spirit 
now stirring among the voters. It has bred con- 
tempt for machines, for machine-run conventions, 
and for machine-made candidates. It must be 
said, however, that the main factor in this new 
movement antedates primary-election reform. 
It arises from the attempt of large corporate in- 
terests, usually railroad companies, to contro’ 
State action through party organizations. Iv 
the days when the Populist movement threatened 
a confiscation of railroad property, the success 
of the Republican party in the Western States 
was a matter of life and death to the railroads. 
They contributed . heavily to Republican cam- 
paign funds, and were the power behind the 
throne in Republican State administrations. 
Where the Democratic party amounted to any- 
thing it was also a beneficiary. The party man- 
agers of the old régime got used to leaning upon 


the railroads for the sinews of war. As a con- 
sequence, they were obliged to look after the in- 
terests of the companies in legislation, and even 
in law enforcement. The Wisconsin organiza- 
tion was hand-in-glove with the Chicago & North- 
western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
In Iowa, it was the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Chicago & Northwestern. In Minne- 
sota, the Great Northern Railway was the great 
political power, as it still is in North Dakota. 
The Rock Island dominated Kansas, and the 
Burlington was a power in Nebraska. 


NEW LEADERS AND NEW ISSUES. 


The Populist danger is over, and the menace 
to railroad interests now comes from within the 
Republican party. The new force striving for 
control of the party in the Northwestern States 
does not assume hostility to the railroads as 
business interests. It objects, however, to their 
interference in politics and legislation. It has 
rallied around various reforms which the rail- 
roads do not want. The leaders of the new 
movement have been called ‘ Populists” by the 
men of the old régime, and, in fact, they have 
been supported by the thousands of Populists 
who have drifted back into the Republican 
party. They are also backed, as a rule, by the 
majority sentiment of the party and the people 
at large, whenever it finds a full expression. 
Their programme includes measures that fifteen 
years ago were Populistic, but now are good 
Republican dogma as elucidated by Roosevelt. 
The leaders of the new movement have been 
called demagogues, and few of them are free 
from a certain tendency to “play to the galler- 
ies.” However, that charge can be laid against 
every man who leaves the beaten track, and as 
long as these men are consistent and keep faith 
with the people, the charge of demagoguery will 
not ruin them. They have had to fight prestige, 
patronage, and campaign funds, and to make an 
effective stand it has been necessary to capture 
party organizations, to build up new “machines,” 
and to control patronage. The new machines have 
sometimes been as tyrannous as the old ones, 
and the dethroned leaders of the old régime 
have complained bitterly of «dictatorship ” and 
“gag rule.” La Follette, of Wisconsin, has been 
abused as an autocrat and a tyrant. 


THE REVOLT IN MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota, however, is not only the pioneer 
in primary-election reform, but also holds the 
banner for independent voting. At the last 
election, out of a total of 322,692 votes, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received a plurality of 161,464, 
while John A. Johnson, Democratic candidate 
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for governor, was elected by a plurality of 7,862. 
The election of Johnson was the sole Democratic 
triumph. At the same time the Republican can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor received 42,695 
plurality, and the candidate for State treasurer 
102,782 more than his opponent. The Democ- 
racy was practically unorganized, and the House 
of Representatives has 108 Republicans to 11 
Democrats. Not over 40 of the Republicans 
elected had Democratic opponents. The elec- 
tion of Johnson was due purely to a Republican 
revolt, which caused from 80,000 to 90,000 Re- 
publicans to bolt their candidate for governor. 
It was an astonishingly emphatic protest against 
the acts of the State convention in July, which 
was dominated by the old régime. 

The Minnesota struggle is an old one, but the 
latest chapter dates from November, 1901, when 
Gov. 8. R. Van Sant started his crusade against 
the “merger” of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific railways, the plan of President James 
J.Hill, of the Great Northern, carried out through 
the Northern Securities Company, a New Jersey 
corporation. Van Sant had been nominated and 
elected by the old régime, and was supposed to 
be amenable to the railroad influence. His at- 
tack against the merger brought him into open 
conflict with the railroad element. It proved 
a winning card for him, however. He was re- 
nominated on a wave of popular approval, and 
though a heavy campaign fund was placed at 
the disposal of the Democrats, he broke all pre- 
vious records with his plurality in November,— 
56,487. 

This did not end the fight. R.C. Dunn, for- 
mer State auditor and a man of strong personal 
following, was the one leading Republican who 
had openly condemned the suit against the 
Northern Securities. He became a candidate for 
governor and received the allegiance of all the 
politicians standing by the old régime. Govern- 
or Van Sant’s own machine brought out an op- 
position candidate. Judge L. W. Collins. The 
pre-convention contest was the bitterest in the 
history of the State. The two factions were al- 
most even when the convention met, but the 
Dunn forces had contesting delegations from 
the great counties of Hennepin and Ramsey, 
both carried for Collins on the face of the re- 
turns. The Dunn organization brought in a 
minority report on credentials, unseating the 
113 Collins delegates from Hennepin, and, as the 
Hennepin men could not vote on their own case, 
this was carried, giving Dunn undisputed con- 
trol of the convention. There was no bolt, but 
this action was resented, and the voters who had 
approved of Van Sant’s anti-merger policy re- 
belled against the nomination made. The nom- 


inee of the Democrats, a modest country editor, 
was drafted by their convention, and immedi- 
ately an unorganized mass of Republicans rallied 
to his support. The campaign was spectacular, 
and the result astonished every one. It was not 
Johnson’s election that evoked surprise, but his 
success in the face of the enormous Republican 
landslide. It wasa non-partisan victory, if there 
ever was one, and a terrible blow to the reac- 
tionaries who had captured the Republican ma- 
chine in July. 

An effort is now being made to bring the 
factions together, win credit for the Republican 
party by adopting some progressive legislation, 
and nominate ‘a candidate next time without an 
unseemly struggle. The direct- primary prin- 
ciple is quite likely to be applied to selecting the 
State ticket, but without abolishing the State 
convention. 


RESULTS AND PROMISES. 


Definite results can be claimed in both Wis- 
consin and Minnesota for the new movement,— 
sometimes, for want of a better name, called 
the ‘anti-railroad” campaign. In Wisconsin, 
the La Follette Republicans have adopted an 
anti-pass law, have changed the system of rail- 
road taxation and increased the revenue derived 
by the State, and have started a fight against 
the rebate system. Governor La Follette has 
furnished the new legislature with the idea of a 
railroad-rate commission. 

Minnesota has increased the gross-earnings 
tax on railroads, has given large powers to its 
railroad commission, and has now started a leg- 
islative inquiry into the rate question. An anti- 
pass bill and a two-cent passenger-fare measure 
are also up for action, being supported by the 
Democratic governor and by a knot of progress- 
ive Republicans in the legislature. 

Iowa’s battling forces are enjoying a tempo- 
rary truce. The victory of Governor Cummins 
in 1901 over the federal influence and the old 
régime resulted in increasing railroad taxes, but 
it has accomplished little else. The distance 
tariff law antedates the Cummins era. The op- 
position to Cummins has been powerful, and 
now seems in control of the Republican organ- 
ization. No one can foretell the outcome of the 
next struggle. 


STATUS OF THE DAKOTAS. 


South Dakota has witnessed something of the 
same controversy, but in that State the “ma- 
chine” has been wise and wary. It has made 
some wise concessions to awakened public sen- 
timent, but seems to be courting a test of 
strength in fighting the primary-election meas- 
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ure. North Dakota has for years been controlled 
by a small clique in close touch with the Great 
Northern Railroad, but the progressive element 
is organizing for a battle royal next year. If 
the primary-election law is adopted this winter, 
it will pave the way for an upheaval in that 
State. ' 

The same independent spirit prevalent in the 
States mentioned is also found, in greater or 
less degree, in all the territory west from Mich- 
igan to Washington, and as far south as Mis- 
souri, where the reformer Folk was elected gov- 
ernor in spite of a general triumph for the 
opposite party. The new sentiment is mani- 
fested in various ways. By its very nature it 
is almost impossible to organize it. It is not a 
constant force, but it must always be reckoned 
with. When a real issue is presented and thor- 
oughly understood, the popular will is sure to 
be registered in emphatic fashion. 
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LEADERS PROFIT BY LESSONS. 


Under the influence of this movement, a new 
school of politicians is arising in the West which 
will yet be heard from in the nation at large. 
The cardinal principle of this school is,—be right 
with the people, free from special interests, and 
always deal openly and aboveboard. It is clear 
that the people appreciate this sort of treat- 
ment, and that it will win in the long run, 
rather than the devious ways of the “cute” 
politician. Another healthy sign is that the 
railroad and other corporations are. taking a 
higher ground. They have justified their inter- 
ference in politics on the score of self-defense. 
Many of them have suffered from double-dealing 
and blackmail till they are heartily sick. Most 
railroad officials prefer fair treatment from in- 
dependent officials rather than special favors 
from expensive, untrustworthy creatures. 





WHAT THE PEOPLE READ IN THE BALKANS. 


See points must be remembered when we 

speak of what the people read in the Bal- 
kans. One is that “the people” of that part of 
the globe do not read very much, and the other 
is that the people in the Balkans are not all 
alike—they are not one nation. 

In dealing with what these different peoples 
read, it is appropriate to begin with the country 
whose people read most and where most people 
read, Roumania. There are a few hundred pa- 
pers and periodicals published in Roumania, and 
although the circle of readers is limited, some 
papers have managed to live over a quarter 
of a century. The best of these is Adevarul 
(Truth), founded by Alex. Beldimanu, a stanch 
Republican and an ardent opponent of foreign 
dynasties. This journal was afterward sold to 
Constantine Milleman, one of the best journalists 
in Roumania. To-day, the Adevarul is the best 
daily in the land. Its editorials and literary de- 
partments are conducted in the most modern 
style, and it has done more than any of the other 
journals for the elevation of the masses. Unv- 
versul (Universe), another daily paper, should 
be mentioned next, not perhaps because of its 
merits, but because of its popularity. It was 
founded by an Italian, G. Cazzavilan, a man 
of great business capability but without literary 
taste. It is the most ‘ yellow” of “yellow” 
journals, full of happenings that never happen, 
and sensational to the last degree. The Hpoca 


(Epoch), the most conservative daily, is edited by 


N. Filipesen, the man who incited the anti- 
Semitic riots of 1897. L’ Independence Roumain 
(The Roumanian Independence) represents the 
interests of the higher classes, and is edited in 
French. Vionta Nationala (National Will) is 
the organ of the so-called Liberal party. Tara 
(Country) is a Conservative daily. Among the 
publications in foreign languages, we find Patris 
(Fatherland), a Greek daily; Bukarester Tageblatt 
(Bucharest Daily Journal), a German daily ; Bu- 
karester Magyar Uysag (Bucharest Hungarian 
Journal), an Hungarian weekly ; Buletino Mensile 
de Camera Italiana de Arte (Monthly Bulletin of 
the Italian House of Arts), an Italian monthly 
publication whose title indicates its purpose, and 
Der Wahre Hayoetz (True Adviser), a Yiddish 
weekly. 

The most noteworthy among the weekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly publications are Antv- 
Alcoholul (Anti-Alcohol), a monthly whose title 
indicates its aims; Palcanul (Balkans), a lit- 
erary weekly; Belgia Orientului (Belgium of 
the Orient), and Vese/ia (Mirth), humorous week- 
lies, the former more refined, the latter more 
popular and unrefined. Convorbiri Literare (Lit- 
erary Talks), the oldest literary monthly, was 
founded by Junimea (Youth), a literary society 
whose members became leaders in the political 
and in the literary world. Cronica Israelita (Jew- 
ish Chronicle) is the weekly organ of the Rou. 
manian Zionists. 

Egalitatea (Equality), a weekly, is devoted to 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE TURKISH PERIODICALS, ‘ 


the interests of the Jews. Gutenberg is the offi- 
cial organ of the printers’ union. evista Ideei 
(Review of Ideas) is the only Radical publication 
in Roumania at present. 

What the people read in Bulgaria should be 
considered next, because Bulgaria is the next 
progressive country in the Balkans. There are 
quite a number of publications in that little coun- 
try, among which are thirty political papers and a 
number of weeklies 
and monthlies de- 
voted to the arts and 
sciences. The most 
popular among the 
dailies is Vetcherna 
Poshta (Evening 
Post), edited by C. 
C. Shangov, a man 
of some literary abil- 
ity and great busi- 
ness foresight. Den 
(Day) is a daily edit- 
ed and published by 
L. Pajanov. This 
paper indulges in 
literary departments 
and translations 
from French authors. Novimi (News) is a daily 
devoted more to news, Dnevnik is one of the 
Liberal dailies, and Bulgaria is published thrice 
a week. Zemly LRepublicante (Young Repub- 
lican) is a Republican weekly. Labotonitchesky 
Vestnik (Workers’ Journal) is a Socialist weekly. 
Tirgoosky Vestnik (Commercial News) is issued 
daily, in both German and Bulgarian. Vvbatert 


AHMED IHSAN. 


(Editor of the Servetifunoun, 
one of the best-known Turk- 
ish weeklies.) 


(Romance) is an Armenian journal of fiction. O. 





Parsaglian, its editor and publisher, thoroughly 
understands Armenian life. 

A glimpse into Servia now. There are quite 
a number of periodicals in Servia. They can 
be classified as follows: Theological, 5; legal, 
2; agricultural, 3; economics, 2; medical, 2 ; 
scientific, 3; pedagogy, 3; feminist, 4. The 
most important are Delo (Deed), one of the 
best literary monthlies ; Serbska AKyevna (Ser- 
vian Literary Adviser), and Brancov Kolo (Bran- 
cov's Ideas). Brancov Raditovitch was the best 
Servian poet in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Then thereare Bosanska Vila (Bosnian 
Nymph) and Proshevtza (National Education). 
All. these are literary. Spomenik deals with 
history and folklore. Of dailies, there are about 
twenty in the capital alone. Most noteworthy 
among them are Samoprava (Anatomy), organ of 
the moderate Radical party—now in power; 
Odika (Echo), defending the interests of the 
pure Radicals; Serbska Zestva (Servian Flag), 
Liberal, and Pravda (Justice), standing for the 
interests of the progressive party. The Zergov- 
sky Glasnik (Trader) is the most serious daily. 
It is the only Servian daily that has corre- 
spondents in nearly every European capital. 

There are scores of other magazines and pa- 
pers. Besides those published in their own 
country, the Servians publish Glass Aronogaza 
(Spokesman of Montenegro) at Cetgue, Du- 
bravnik at Ragusa, Sroleran (Servian Defender) 
at Agram, Serbsky Vestnik (Servian Courier) in 
Herzegovina, and Serbska Stampa (Servian Press) 
in Bosnia. 

Now let us turn to Turkey. The Turkish 
people read very little. There are, therefore, 
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more publications in the non-Turkish languages 
than in the Turkish. The best-known of the 
Turkish dailies is Servet (Joy). It calls itself a 
political journal, but let it be remembered that 
in Turkey politics are only of the kind that 
pleases the Sultan or his censor.  Hidamet 
(Service) is another daily devoted to news and 
foreign affairs. Its editor, Dr. Ibrahim Refik, 
is an old journalist. Ahenk (Majestic) is devoted 
to politics and commerce. Servet/funoun, an illus- 
trated weekly, deals with science, literature, and 
commerce, and has a political supplement where 
all foreign political news that the censor tolerates 
is published. It is edited by Ahmed Ihsan. 
There are a few other Turkish periodicals,— 
religious, commercial, and literary. As we said 
before, there are more publications in foreign lan- 
guages published in Turkey than there are in the 
Turkish language. Among these are (in Arme- 
nian) Purzantion (Byzantine), edited by Puziant 
Ketchian ; Arevelk (Orient), a political and literary 
daily ; Suarhantg (Messenger), published by Di- 
cram Bay Djivelikan. Manzoney KHjkiar (Good 
Purpose) is another daily. It is edited in both 
the Turkish and Armenian languages. Owing to 
the difficulty of learning Turkish script, and also 
owing to the fact that nearly all Armenians under- 
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stand the language, the Turkish words in the jour- 
nal are printedin Armenian characters. All the 
above are Armenian dailies, and among the 
weeklies in the same tongue we find Afasis 
(Mount Masis), edited by Dicran Arpiarian, in its 
fifty-first year. Its columns are open to the 
discussion of politics, science, letters, and art. 
Arevelian Mamoul (Oriental Press) is a national 
weekly. It was founded by Dr. Hirand Ma- 
morian. Pure Akin (Pure Source) is devoted to 
national, political, scientific, and religious affairs. 
Prof. Hagapoz Djedjian is its editor. 

In other languages there are Armonia (Har- 
mony), a Greek daily devoted to literature, com- 
merce, and news. It was established twenty- 
four years ago. Amalthea (Daybreak) is another 
Greek daily, which claims to be the oldest Greek 
paper in Asia Minor. Among the papers pub- 
lished in English, the most important is the 
Levant Herald, a political paper devoted to the 
interests of the English-speaking people in Tur- 
key. The Moniteur Orientale (Oriental Monitor), 
another daily, is printed in the French and Eng- 
lish languages. The Courter de Smyrna (Smyrna 
Courier) and the Journal de Smyrna (Smyrna 
Journal) are two French dailies. 
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A FEW OF THE BEST-KNOWN SERVIAN, BULGARIAN, AND ROUMANIAN JOURNALS. 








LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS THE JAPANESE SEE HIM. 


— to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 

war, the Japanese view of President Roose- 
velt, as expressed in metropolitan newspapers 
and magazines, had not been altogether favor- 
able. Those maintaining a liberal or democratic 
view of the principles of government had been 
especially unfriendly toward him, regarding 
him as an out-and-out imperialist whose beliefs 
and administration ran counter to the traditional 
policy of the American nation. To such journals 
as these President Roosevelt appealed more for- 
cibly as a strenuous leader of “rough riders” 
than as the sagacious executive chief of a great 
republic. Even his efforts to solve some of the 
most obnoxious social problems had not been 
viewed as entirely sincere, but instead had been 
frequently regarded as a political flirtation in- 
tended to steal the favor of the masses. The 
American President, some of the Japanese jour- 
nals had believed, lightly harped on the string 
of democracy to enchant the working class, 
while he was essentially the “boss” of the capi- 
talist class and, to translate literally, “an in- 
carnation of imperialism.” 


A JUST AND ENLIGHTENED ASIATIC POLICY. 


With the growing complexity of the diplo- 
matic situation in the Orient, the policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in collaboration with his adroit 
Secretary of State Hay, proved not only favorable 
to Japan, but also fair, righteous, and wise. Grad- 
ually the attitude of the island nation had been 
changing, until the rupture of the entente between 
Russia and Japan called forth a chorus of praise 
for the President. The reélection of Mr. Roose- 
velt, to the Presidency of the United States, has 
furnished Japanese journals with an opportunity 
to give voice to the gratitude and admiration 
which the Japanese now, almost to a man, main- 
tain toward Mr. Roosevelt both as a private in- 
dividual and as an administrator. 

An editorial in the December issue of the 
Taiyo (Tokio) calls forth the memory of the 
friendly relationship existing between the Amer- 
ican republic and Japan during the past half- 
century, since Commodore Perry opened the doors 
of the then hermit nation, and congratulates Mr. 
Roosevelt upon his reélection to the Presidency, 
eulogizing him in the most enthusiastic terms. 


To the editor the President is a man of convic- 
tion, undaunted and brave, and of great talent, 
upon whose shoulders rests the trust of the entire 
nation of the United States. On the first page 
of the magazine appears a recent portrait of the 
President, and on the second, his portraits at the 
age of eight and twenty-five. Thesame monthly 
contains another article, entitled “ The Reélected 
President Roosevelt,” contributed by Mr. Toyabe, 
who has established his reputation as an excel- 
lent writer of character sketches. According to 
this writer, the popularity of President Roosevelt 
is due not so much to his personal character and 
quality as to his policy, which, in fact, represents 
the national spirit and tendency of theage. “His 
administrative policy, which he believes would 
accrue to the welfare and honor of the Ameri- 
can nation, has been, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, one with the zeitgeist of the American people.” 


President Roosevelt has extended the influence of 
the United States over the western half of the globe; he 
has enlarged the naval equipment of his country, and 
has inaugurated imperialism as the guiding force of the 
republic in its world-movement, going a step further 
than the Monroe Doctrine. All these policies and move- 
ments have appealed to the predominant idea of the 
American nation. The imperialism of Roosevelt, how- 
ever, is not similar to that of the German Emperor, 
which is suffused with the hue of the Roman conception 
of the sovereign—the divineness of sovereign power. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s imperialism is based upon the principles 
of popular government and aimed at the promotion 
of the welfare of the people at large. His diplomacy 
has never been alienated from the principles of peace 
and justice. He has ever been on the alert to check- 
mate pernicious effects which are likely to emanate 
from the military aggression of Russia in the far East, 
and has been endeavoring to promote commercial inter- 
ests on the Pacific by declaring the open door in China. 
From these facts we can easily recognize that the Presi- 
dent’s far-Eastern policy is consonant-with that of Japan. 
His reélection to the Presidency of a republic, com- 
manding the respect and confidence of nations, will 
prove to be a powerful influence in the triumph of peace 
and enlightenment of the world. 


ADMIRATION FOR MR. ROOSEVELT’S PERSONALITY. 


The utterances of leading Japanese dailies 
form, indeed, a great chorus of admiration for the 
President. The Nippon, an important exponent 
of conservative ideas, figures most conspicuous- 
ly in the line. ‘Tremendous, indeed, must be 
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its influence,” declares this paper, “if a power- 
ful country like the United States inaugurates a 
vigorous movement under the leadership of an 
undaunted man like Mr. Roosevelt.” Although 
the writer tells the world to carefully watch the 
movement of such an energetic man at the head 
of such a wonderful nation, yet in view of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s peaceful policy in the past and the 
fine nature of the American nation, he is con- 
fident that the exercise of American influence in 
world-politics will result in the suppression of 
arrogant powers as well as the maintenance of 
humanity. “Only greedy nations which defy 
humanity would fear the mighty prowess of the 
United States. Nothing, indeed, would be more 
to be rejoiced over than the triumph of justice 
and humanity through the influence of the Amer- 
ican nation.” 

The comment of the Mainichi (Osaka) is more 
cautious than that of the Nippon, but its senti- 
ment is none the less the expression of the na- 
tional feeling of gratitude toward the American 
President. ‘Since the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese war, the attitude of President Roose- 
velt toward Japan has been almost that of an 
allied nation. The Japanese nation should be 
grateful to President Roosevelt and his govern- 
ment, who firmly stand for the cause of Japan 
in the pending conflict.” The Nichi-Nichi 
(Tokio), which is regarded as the spokesman of 
Marquis Ito, is almost as demonstrative as the 
Nippon in eulogizing Mr. Roosevelt. It says: 

Our admiration of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal char- 


acter is not sporadic. Since Mr. Roosevelt, young and 
vigorous, assumed the chair of the Chief Executive of 
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the American Republic, his bold actions, aimed at the 
reformation of his administrative departments, have 
almost amazed the world. The entente between the 
United States and Japan has been growing more and 
more cordial since the beginning of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration. His attitude toward the belligerent 
powers in the present conflict in the Orient has proved 
to be strictly fair and impartial. The whole world ad- 
mires his unswerving and stanch effort to defend peace. 


This journal considers it an unusual event in 
the history of the American Constitution that a 
Vice-President succeeds a President in the event 
of the latter’s death, as Mr. Roosevelt succeeded 
the late President McKinley. This fact, accord- 
ing to the Nippon, is, no doubt, a mark of his 
popularity, which has been again vindicated by 
his reélection. : 


A SAFE, CONSERVATIVE PRESIDENT. 


The Jyi Shimpo (Tokio), representing the in- 
terests of financiers and the wealthy class, be- 
lieves that his reélection will give Mr. Roosevelt 
an opportunity to exercise his influence and 
execute his convictions without restraint or hesi- 
tation, as he would not expect to be elected for 
another term, in deference to the constitutional 
precedent of the United States. The suppres- 
sion of the pernicious influence of the capitalist 
class, “which is the disease of the American 
economic régime,” and the reformation of the 
tariff system in accordance with the principle of 
reciprocity,—these the /1j7 believes to be among 
the most important reform measures which Mr. 
Roosevelt will have to execute in the last term 
of his Presidency. 





WHO IS FATHER GAPON? 


GREAT deal of interest has been aroused 
throughout the world in Father Gapon, 

the priest-peasant leader of the strikers in Rus- 
sia. Very little is known of this popular leader, 
who has just been unfrocked by the Church for 
his work as a political agitator. Mme. Katherine 
Bereshkovska, whose wonderful career as a re- 
former and agitator was outlined in one of our 
«Leading Articles” last month, contributes to 
the magazine number of the Outlook a study of 
Father Gapon, whom she regards as a type pecul- 
iarly Russian. He is not a Social Democrat, 
she says; he is not a Revolutionary Socialist ; 
he is not a Liberal. He is to the peasants what 
Tolstoi is to the nobles. Both have faith and 


both are true optimists. Both regard the sacrifice 
of life for a noble ideal as the highest end of 
human existence. 


Father Gapon, like Count Tolstoi, has an indestructi- 
ble faith in the moral force of man—in the absolute 
power of his soul. God and man, man and God—they 
stand on heights almost equal in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian peasant, and this is why nothing is impossible to 
the Russian idealist. So itis, more or less, with all of 
our idealists; but this pantheistic psychology is most 
strongly expressed in our two heroes of to-day. How- 
ever, these two natures, similar as they are, seem to act 
differently ~nder the same circumstances. Both are 
devoted to the interests of the people. Both are against 
government by Czar; but while Count Tolstoi preaches 
inaction and supreme self-abnegation, Father Gapon 
calls men to action, in the name of God certainly, but 
always to action, even through force of arms. 

But there is a point—where they touch real 
life—at which the two great men separate. 

One remains in the skies, surrounded by beautiful 


ideas and righteous thoughts; the other descends to 
earth, places himself at the side of his unhappy con- 
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fréres, and putsin action all his force, all his sentiment, 
all his energy, to end the sufferings, to end the cries, 
the tears, the maledictions. He is no longer patient, 
nor does he wish to be patient, for he sees clearly that 
it would be a crime on his part to witness the agony of 
his people without making an effort to withdraw them 
from the precipice over which their blind patience had 
precipitated them. He cries, ‘‘To arms! Take what 
is your own !” while Tolstoi advises, “Suffer and ignore 
the wicked, solely.” Here it is that they differ. 





FATHER GAPON. 


(Leader of the Russian strikers in St. Petersburg talking to 
one of the workmen.) 


It is absolutely impossible for foreigners to 
bring before themselves the actual condition of 
the peasant in Russia,—to understand his mis- 
ery, his long suffering, his patience, and his 
great, quiet strength. 

The Russian peasants say that justice (or God) de- 
mands that all human beings should be happy, that 
they shall have means of enjoying life without doing 
evil to others and without being oppressed by them. 
This is the justice so greatly longed for. But, beyond 
this, Russian peasants are bold enough to believe that 
they know not only what constitutes truth, but also the 
means of putting it in practice here on earth. They 


say, for instance, that a good God has created man, that 
he gave man with life the right to enjoy all that is 
created by him for the benefit of mankind. So the land, 
with all its riches, forests and streams,—all this belongs 
to all of us, because it is the work of God. It follows 
that all that is produced by the hands of man belongs 
to him whose hands have wrought out the individual 
product. This is the economic aspect of truth to the 
Russian peasants; as to the moral side, it consists in 
never doing evil to one’s neighbor and in aiding him in 
his toil. Daily toil does not frighten the Russian la- 
borer; he loves the land and values his work, which 
makes his life pleasanter and more intelligent. He loves 
to contemplate the beauties of nature, to seek out the 
solutions of serious questions, to enjoy a tranquil con- 
science. This is the real Russian peasant; but up to 
the present time he is misunderstood by all the world, 
for he has not as yet had the opportunity to make him- 
self seen and heard. 


How many Father Gapons, this writer asks, 
have perished in Russia without being known 
to any one except their comrades, their fellow- 
villagers, whose rights they have defended at 
the cost of their liberty, and often of their lives ? 
There will be other Father Gapons, and still 
others, to restore to the common people their 
heritage—their land. 








REFORM IN RUSSIA! 


How Pobyedonostzev and Prince Mirski by opposing policies 
effect reforms !—From K ladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES IN RURAL RUSSIA. , 


EVERAL Russian writers have recently re- 
called the famous saying of von Moltke, 
that in the war of 1870 the victory of the Ger- 
mans over the French was the victory of the 
Prussian village schoolmaster. They have been 
“taking stock” in the educational sphere, and 
with melancholy results. Not only has there 
been no educational progress in Russia in the 
last ten or twelve years, but the empire has not 
even held her own. There has been distinct re- 
trogression in every direction. 

A writer in the leading radical monthly, us- 
skaye Bogatstvo, edited by the novelist Korolenko 
under the ‘previous censorship,” examines at 
some length the condition of the popular or free 
libraries in provincial and rural Russia. «In 
every civilized country,” he says, ‘‘the establish 
ment of free libraries is heartily encouraged as 
one of the most effective ways of spreading edu- 
cation and culture. In Russia, on the contrary, 
the bureaucracy has placed all sorts of obstacles 
in the way of those enlightened zemstvoists and 
public-spirited men who interested themselves 
in the matter.” 

Here are the official figures as given by the 
writer, V. Ivanovich : Altogether there are some 
five thousand free libraries in provincial Russia. 
Some provinces have but few each; in others, 
the number rises to respectable proportions, yet 
even in the latter the supply is so far short of 
the demand, especially of the possible demand, 
that it is practically negligible. On the average, 
there is but one free library for every 1,374 square 
miles in one of the apparently best-equipped 
provinces,—namely, Vologod. ‘The appropria- 
tions of the zemstvos for such libraries are 
absurdly small, in many cases not exceeding one 
hundred rubles a year. Many have no reading- 
rooms, and the patrons have to take the books 
home, where the conditions are not favorable to 
quiet and attentive reading. 

Again, many of these libraries have so few 
books that they may be regarded as having but 
a nominal existence. Some so-called libraries 
have fifty books each. The statistics of thirty 
provinces show that the average number of 
patrons for a library is two hundred, of which a 
little over one-tenth are women, or rather young 
girls. About two-fifths of the readers are adults. 
The number of adult readers is slowly increas- 
ing, but on every side patrons complain of the 
insufficiency and inferiority of the books avail- 
able. The fact is, the strictest censorship is 
applied by the bureaucracy to the reading matter 
of the popular libraries. The best books of 
the classical and contemporary authors are not 


allowed to be handled by the libraries, and mith 
of the periodical literature is likewise excluded“ 
Progressive and liberal publications are jealously “ 
kept out. One library in the Poltava province 
reports that the adult patrons have gradually 
withdrawn their patronage because they could 
not get the books and magazines they desired. 

The ridiculous lengths to which the censorship 
is carried are amusingly illustrated by one re- 
ported incident. In the province of Komstromsk, 
a rural free library was opened last year and 
named after the great radical poet, Nekrasov. 
After the dedication of the institution, one of 
the local seekers of culture asked for a volume 
of Nekrasov’s works. “He must be worth read- 
ing,” was the remark to the librarian, “if the 
library was named after him.” But the Nekra- 
sov works were not to be had in the Nekrasov 
Library ; the censor’s “index” had excluded 
them, along with those of other great national 
authors ! 

In this connection, interest attaches to recent 
data on elementary education in Russia, com- 
mented on in the St. Petersburg press. One 
writer points out, in the Vyedomosti, that Russia 
is behind not only every great European power 
in this respect, but even such small nations as 
Servia and Bulgaria. 

In the last six years, it seems, elementary edu- 
cation has actually lost ground. The number of 
schools has fallen from 95,000 to 84,500, and 
though the number of pupils has increased, the 
increase is wholly due to the natural growth 
of the population. The total even to-day does 
not exceed 4,500,000. The percentage of illit- 
eracy even in the government of St. Petersburg 
is 45; in some districts it is as high as 88. The 
percentage of those who have received a higher 
education (including secondary-school graduates) 
is insignificant, being 76 in the cities and 2 
in the country. A liberal Moscow paper ob- 
serves that it is not strange that almost every 
fairly educated man in Russia is given some 
title, decoration, or distinction, as otherwise the 
educated few would be lost in the illiterate 
mass. 

So humiliating are the facts as to popular edu- 
cation declared to be, and so grave the effects of 
illiteracy, that one St. Petersburg paper has 
opened a “posticatic”’ subscription for elemen- 
tary schools. It has, however, been ridiculed 
by its contemporaries, which regard free and 
universal education as the first and most im- 
perative duty of the government, and demand 
appropriations amounting to many times the 
amount set aside in current budgets. 
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THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE WAR. 











PRINCE KHILKOFF. 
(Russian minister of ways and communications since 1895.) 


HE Quarterly Review, in a suggestive survey 

of the war in the far East, points out how, 
before the battle of Liao- Yang, the Japanese had 
taken everything into consideration except one 
decisive factor, the rapidity with which the Si- 
berian railway had been made an efficient chan- 
nel of supply for the Russian army. The writer 
says that Prince Khilkoff, 


three weeks. Prince Khilkoff journeyed to Irkutsk, 
and at once displayed his remarkable powers as deus ex 
machina. He hurried forward the completion of the 
line around the southern end of the lake, and directly 
the surface was hard set, laid down rails across the ice, 
and transported to the east bank large numbers of loco- 
motives, trucks, and wagons. A sledge service was im- 
provised from local resources, and throughout the spring 
a continuous flow of troops, stores, and supplies was 
maintained. Not content with this, he collected thou- 
sands of men and women along the whole length of the 
railway, and set to work to improve the facilities for 
troop transport by doubling the line in certain sections, 
by the construction of sidings, the improvement of sta- 
tions, and the collection of supplies of fuel and water. 
This great national effort proved the salvation of the 
Russian army of Manchuria. In six months, Prince 
Khilkoff had practically doubled the output of the line; 
while upon the sections west of Irkutsk it was found 
possible to raise the number of trains to a maximum of 
eighteen. 


The writer points the moral for the rest of the 
world, referring to England’s imperial defense 
in particular : 


In ten months, no less than 250,000 men have been 
transported from western Russia to Manchuria over a 
single line of railway, and across a distance of from 
5,000 to 6,000 miles. This railway has, moreover, proved 
capable hitherto of maintaining the military efficiency 
of a total Russian force of 400,000 men east of Lake 
Baikal, as well as of providing for the wants of the civil 
population throughout the districts traversed by the 
line, and of carrying construction materials for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the-line itself. 


The Quarterly Review writer believes that it 
behooves England to watch her Indian frontier. 





Russian minister of ways 
and communications, is, in 
a measure, the central figure 
of the war. 


It has been almost solely due 
to his American training and 
abundant personal energy that 
Russia has been hitherto spared 
one of those overwhelming dis- 
asters that occur but once or 
twice inacentury of war. When 
the campaign opened, the con- 
dition of the railway was de- 
plorable from a strategic stand- 
point. It was broken at Lake 
Baikal into two sections. East- 
ward of the lake, rolling stock 
was deficient, while shops and 
repairing machinery were in- 
adequate, and sidings wanting 
for the heavy traffic of the 














line. It was also certain that 
with the thaw Lake Baikal 
would be closed to traffic for 





KUROPATKIN’S RAILROAD HEADQUARTERS. 
A special armed train provided by Prince Khilkoff on the Trans-Siberian Railroad.) 
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| i Spain, says Manuel Ugarte, in the course 

of a strong article in La Revue, “nobody 
demands anything, nor wishes for anything— 
but waits for everything.” This “ great general 
confidence in unknown forces” pervades all 
Spain. “No, one believes in the efficacy of 
work, but every one relies on the lottery.” The 
modern Spaniard, continues this writer, is a 
‘slave of laziness and routine.” The animating 
spirit of Spain is ‘ passive—not active.” 


It admits—it does not seek ; it receives, but makes 


no solicitation ; it understands, but refrains from in- 
vestigation. This was not always so, but to-day Spain 
feels within herself the fatigue and irresolution of old 
age. ... The Spanish women, who sit motionless on 
their balconies, like birds on a telegraph wire, are the 
symbol of the country, which has waited throughout 
the centuries, not knowing for what it waited. 


The spirit of intellectual and moral timidity, 
which this writer believes permeates all Spanish 
life and character, first became apparent to him, 
he declares, upon entering Madrid. From his 
experiences in the capital, he declares that the 
average Spaniard is in mortal terror of two 
things: smuggling and a counterfeit five-franc 
piece ($1). The national spirit, he declares fur- 
ther, is made up chiefly of memories. The su- 
preme argument in Spain is the phrase, “It is 
the custom.” Custom is for Spain a fact “su- 
perior to humanity and to life, an eternal and in- 
destructible thing which vanquishes all reason 
and logic.” 

Whenever custom is invoked there is nothing 
further to be said, and the Spanish people are 
dying of chronic “custom.” Custom repeats 
without cessation the same ideas ; custom is op- 
posed to all reforms. It is for this cause that 
Spanish life of to-day is so jealous in its preserva- 
tion of the spirit of the Middle Ages. The Span- 
iard is also poorly nourished. Not only are the 
people much oppressed by poverty, but, instead 
of making great efforts to satisfy their wants, 
they solve the problem of life in the other way, 
and school themselves to want very little. The 
nation is sick of anemia, says this writer. Spain 
eats less than any other nation on the globe. The 
Spaniard, says M. Ugarte, in conclusion, is polite, 


‘amiable, respectful, docile, upright, and sincere. 


But we do not find among them any of the funda- 
mental qualities which should be the very muscle 
of the people, except attachment to the soil and 
sobriety, and ‘it is not with these alone that a na- 
tion can defend its position in our age of industrial 
effort, feverish initiative, and intense struggle.” 
Souvenirs of the past will not solve problems of 
the present nor ward off perils of the future. 


LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 
THE NATIONAL SPIRIT OF SPAIN. 


To Unify the Spanish Tongue of all Countries. 

' The project for an authoritative dictionary of 
the Spanish language, not only of Spain but also 
of Spanish-America, is discussed by Francisco 
Pleguequelo in an eloquent article reproduced 
in the Revista Contempordnea (Madrid) from the 
organ of the Union Ibero-Americana. He speaks 





GENERAL AZCARRAGA. 


(Premier of Spain for just six weeks.) 


of the rivalry between nations to extend their 
various tongues, each striving to gain universal 
use for its own. Among the things that Spain 
can do is to send the teachers requested by the 
sixty thousand Jews of Salonika, who wish to 
modernize the speech they have kept so long, 
and to give aid to the Spaniards who remain in 
the Philippines, who “can help to make endure, 
even in small circles, a language which, if it had 
been adequately taught and diffused among the 
natives, might, perchance, have changed the fate 
of the archipelago.” Overshadowing: such ef- 
forts, however, would be the preparation of such 
a dictionary as is proposed by the Union Ibero- 
Americana, under the patronage of the acade- 
mies of the different Spanish-speaking countries 
where existent, or of the government or the 
highest learned body where no academy has 
been organized. It would unify and preserve 
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the idiom as nothing else could do. The writer 
Says: 

It is necessary to strengthen what might be called 
the centripetal force of languages if one does not wish 
the centrifugal force to diversify and disintegrate them. 
Thus, although there are writers in America who could 
give lessons in Castilian to many of those in the Penin- 
sula, there are also books written by others that remain 
unintelligible to the most learned Spaniards. It is im- 
portant, then, to prevent the nations of the great fam- 
ily from coming not to understand each other. 


He points out that there would have to be 
concessions from both sides, but that it would 
be presumption to assume that only the descend- 
ants of ancient Spaniards who remained in 
Spain have any competency for fixing the laws 
of the present language, and though some Amer- 
icanisms must be excluded as contrary to Span- 
ish grammar and phonetics, it would be “incon- 
ceivable petrifaction to close the language to all 
novelties.” Excessive slowness in admitting to 
the dictionary of the academy words from the 
colonies gave rise to such incidents as excluding 
the word panca, for a Philippine boat, until the 
last edition of the dictionary, when, owing to 
certain political events, they no longer had 
any use for the word! The writer asks for the 
active codperation of all the countries in carry- 
ing out the plan, which has already been fore- 
shadowed in various prefaces to the academy 
dictionary, referring to aid from Colombian, 
Mexican, and Venezuelan sources. 


What Catalonia Demands of Spain. 


The Catalan question, which at times causes 
discussion of secession of the northern province 
of Spain, is analyzed by S. P. Y. Aguado in the 
Revista Contempordnea (Madrid). He first dis- 
cusses the different forms of Catalanism. The 
Catalan Union, whose programme is that of Man- 
resa, works within the laws, and is the declared 
enemy of the Separatists and those who desire 
annexation to France. It abominates the party 
of the Center, because it deems that all the evils 
come from there, and counts on numerous and 
very important elements of all social classes. 
There are two branches of the union,—one not 
desiring to obtain its end through the present 
political parties, and the other taking advantage 
of them. 

The labor element in Catalonia has quite a sur- 
prising moral force. The labor unions are strong, 
well organized, and very numerous. They hold 
aloof from the Catalan movement, devoting them- 
selves solely to the struggle with capital and 
their own betterment, and that chiefly by the 
peaceful means of association and strikes. Only 
as individuals do they take part in the Catalan 


movement. The agriculturists desire an “eco- 
nomic arrangement ”’ as a means of escaping from 
the unbearable fiscal investigations that the gov- 
ernment adopts, an evil that is aggravated by the 
struggle for local chieftainship (caciguismo) that 
is felt in this class of industry more than in any 
other. Concealment of property robs the treasury 
of 20 per cent. of what it should collect. The 
majority of agriculturists are Catalanists, favor- 
ing the programme of Manresa. 

The clergy, also, mostly profess Catalanistic 
principles, and demand that prebends and dig- 
nities be pledged to natives of the region. This 
element, with such prominent representatives as 
Morgades and the Bishop of Vich, secures the 
support of the devotees, and lends a religious 
aspect to Catalanism, seeking converts with zeal. 
As a sample of the extravagances to which 
exaltation leads, the clergy have sustained in 
print and in speeches that Catholicism is more 
deeply rooted in Catalonia than in any other 
country, that there are more saints in heaven 
from Catalonia than from all Castile, and that 
no other region on earth has a greater number 
of temples, oratories, and chapels. 

The writer quotes from a Catalan manu- 
facturer as to the economic situation. Through 
the last tariff and the commercial treaties with 
Cuba and the Philippines, Catalonia has become 
exceedingly prosperous. There is an excess of 
riches, hands are lacking, and the governmental 
administration, fitting for other provinces, is no 
longer sufficient or proper here. The business 
men ask for the “economic arrangement” in 
order to leave the way clear for the manufacturer, 


*merchant, and business man, and they assure 


one that if the shackles of centralized adminis- 
tration were suddenly broken, there would be 
no Catalan question. But they cannot progress 
with the present administration. They must 
work openly for provincial, constitutional, or 
regional autonomy, or for the ‘economic ar- 
rangement.” This exceptional treatment of one 
province should cause no friction with the 
others, as they should be granted it in similar 
conditions. 

The Catalan Union pushes its theories un- 
ceasingly. The societies under its wing are 
very numerous, and each has its special purpose. 


They are admitted by secret vote. There are’ 


fifteen periodicals devoted to the cause of Man- 
resa, and the Catalan press has issued over half 
a million documents. Money has not been lack- 
ing, and finally music, painting, and literature 
have aided the propaganda. Authors toil in 
singing the traditions of the region, and in mod- 
ernism find still another element of separation 
from Castilian literature. 
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The writer says that, in 1899, the govern- 
ment promised to include in the budget a pro- 
vision for the “economic arrangement,” but that 
the treasury department refused to concur. 
Later, representatives of the government and of 
Catalanism arranged a compromise, which was 
also unsuccessful. Canovas is said to have been 
working to the same end when he died. 

It is not that the Catalans wish to pay less 
taxes, for they are willing to pay more, but 
would distribute the burden more equably, sim- 
plify the collection of taxes, render it effective. 
rapid, and just by means of the “arrangement ” 
which would leave them in economic liberty to 
work. Catalanism is, then, an economic prob- 
lem ; the Separatists are relatively few in num- 
ber ; Catalonia occupies an important industrial 
position, and her principal market is Spain, for 
which reason the annexationists would gain 
nothing ; but the physical and intellectual vigor 
of the region requires that it be not limited. 
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Is Echegaray Not Sufficiently Honored in 
Spain? 

In a eulogistic article on Echegaray, the Span- 
ish magazine, Lspatia Moderna (Madrid), declares 
that his own coun- 
try has not suffi- 
ciently recognized 
the genius of this 
Spanish writer, 
upon whom has just 
been conferred, by 
a Scandinavian 
jury, the Nobel 
prize for literature, 
sharing it with 
Mistral, the French 

naar Provengal poet. 
THE SPANISH DRAMATIC POET, 


ECHEGARAY, WHO HAS JUST Espana Moderna is 
RECEIVED THE NOBEL PRIZE publishing “The 


ai aia Souvenirs of Eche- 
garay” asa “document” of the Spanish Academy. 








POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE CENSOR IN MACEDONIA. 


Fare iaaser gee to a French writer, who signs 

himself Messimy, and who is declared to 
be a member of the French Parliament by the 
editor of La Revue, there are at present six dis- 
tinct political parties striving for mastery and 
causing gen- 
eral trouble 
in Macedo- 
nia. These 
are the Turk- 
ish, the Al- 
banian, the 
Greek, the 
Bulgarian, 
the Rouma- 
nian, and the 
Servian par- 
ties. Each 
of the last 
four, says 
this writer, 
is encour- 
aged and 
subsidized 
in its work 
by a national 
propaganda, 
and, finally, the list o2 active political influ- 
ences in Macedonia would not be complete 
without mention of the “work of Austria.” 
The Turks, he tells us, number about one mil- 
lion, and comprise the real Turkish stock which 





BORIS SARAVOV, THE MACEDONIAN 
LEADER. 


came from Asia after the conquest, with many 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Bosnians, Servians, and 
Roumanians. ‘These people occupy the plains 
and valleys of Macedonia. They form compact 
groups in the regions of Philippopolis and Salo- 
nika, and also control all the military roads lead- 
ing to the south and to the Danube or the Adri- 
atic. They have the fortresses and strongholds. 
M. Messimy regards these people as, under or- 
dinary circumstances, honest, hospitable, and 
kindly by nature. It is the Turkish govern- 
mental officials, he believes, who incite them to 
the atrocities of which we hear. With their re- 
ligious passion and their irreconcilable opposition 
to all change, they put down all national aspira- 
tions with a ruthless hand. The Young Turkish 
party, however, is acquiring an influence. 
Albania, we are told, is “a veritable corner 
of barbarism, without roads or bridges, with 
only armed men and a perpetual state of war.” 
There is no government or any sign of author- 
ity which the populace feels compelled to obey 
other than the strongest man who is most fully 
armed. The Albanians speak a language which 
no one can write, which has neither an alphabet 
nor a grammar. They know three religions,— 
Mussulman, Orthodox, and Catholic. They rec- 
ognize, in reality, neither God nor man. ‘These 
characterizations apply particularly to the north- 
ern portion of the Albanian country,—that is, 
the vilayet of Uskub. There are from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred thousand of them, call- 
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A MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MACEDONIAN COMMISSION TO HEAR COMPLAINTS OF OUTRAGES. 


ing themselves “Sons of the Eagle.” They boast 
that they have never been conquered, and have 
never submitted completely to any power. The 
writer declares that, in conversation with an 
Albanian chief recently, he asked what was the 
chief occupation of the people. “ We are hunt- 
ers of men,” was the reply. The Albanians are 
opposed to every appearance of reform tending 
to restrain the liberty of their depredations, and 
they make up one of the most difficult phases of 
the Macedonian problem. They openly desire 
to maintain the status quo in Macedonia,—“<in 
other words, the régime of anarchy, of violence, 
and arbitrary authority.” 

It is from the most passionate of national as- 
pirations, from an almost idealistic desire to re- 
establish the ancient Hellenic nation in all its 
glory, that the Greeks conduct their propaganda. 
They are the least numerous in the three vila- 
yets which make up what is known as Macedo- 
nia. The Greek Church is, of course, “ Ortho- 
dox,” and its adherents regard themselves as 
the only real Christians, without a qualifying ad- 
jective. Their religious ideal corresponds with 
their political ideal. They have for their mis- 
sion the regeneration of the unbelieving Orient. 
They aim to reéstablish the empire of Byzantium, 
to replace the cross on the dome of Saint Sophia, 
and to make of Constantinople the center of a 


civilization much superior to that of the Occi- 
dent. Of course, all the European provinces 
must, according to this scheme, have their future 
in common with that of Greece, which is to 
dominate the entire Aigean. Not even the long 
and terrible domination of the Turk has dispelled 
this beautiful dream of Hellenic hegemony. The 
Greeks have held to their ideal. They have been 
the instructors of the world in art and science, 
and they believe their politics will yet dominate 
the Balkans. They constantly disagree with the 
propaganda of the other nationalities ; and the 
worst mistake of all, says M. Messimy, is that 
they have allied themselves with the Turks in 
order to secure sufficient force and influence to 
defeat the rebels against pan-Hellenism. This 
French writer hopes that, for the sake of her 
glorious past, Greece will not now disappoint the 
hopes which Europe has placed in her. 

There are nearly a million Bulgarians in Ma- 
cedonia, who form the most numerous Christian 
nationality, and, incontestably, the most united 
and most powerful. The greater number of 
these belong to the Bulgarian Church, or Exar- 
chat, which is the center and initiation of the 
Bulgarian propaganda. This Bulgarian Church 
resembles, in its general doctrines and govern- 
ment, the Orthodox Russian Church, but is sep- 
arate from that body. There are among the 
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Bulgarians, also, about one hundred and fifty 
thousand ‘ Pomaks,”—that is to say, Bulgarian 
converts to Islamism. It is impossible, says this 
French writer, to lay down a line of complete 
demarcation between the Bulgarian and the Ser- 
vian population. The villages overlap, and it is 
not easy to define the distinct characteristics of 
these two Slav races, whose idioms resemble each 
other so closely that in some cases it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish one from the other. These 
two races are mingled in great confusion in the 
three vilayets that make up Macedonia, and the 

















DR. GIORGIS PASHA. 


(The Italian commander of the international gendarmerie 
in Macedonia.) 


distinction is that some look to Belgrade and 
others to Sofia. This French writer does not 
believe that the Servian propaganda has very 
deep roots with the Servian people. He says 
that it is of more recent origin than the other 
national propagandas, but has grown wonder- 
fully during the past few years. 

The Roumanian propaganda is of very much 
less importance than that of the Bulgarian. 
There are only about one hundred and fifty 
thousand Roumanians in Macedonia. These 
Orthodox Christians show a degree of fanaticism 
which almost equals that of the Greeks. They 
are proud of their Roumanian parentage and 
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their Latin ancestry. They are increasing rap- 
idly—opening schools and proselyting generally. 

M. Messimy concludes with a note on the ré/e 
of Europe. Austria, he says, is practically the 
ruling power in Macedonian politics; her influ- 
ence is even felt in Albania, where she has estab- 
lished a religious protectorate on behalf of the 
Catholics. Europe, in accepting Austria and 
Russia as civil agents, seems to expect these two 
powers to play a preponderating part in the pa- 
cification and control of Macedonia. While 
Russia is engaged in a war which is absorbing 
all her powers and all her resources, Austria will 
know how to take advantage of the opportunity. 


Humors of the Censorship in Macedonia. 


An English traveler, Mr. Watson-Dodge, has 
recently returned from Macedonia, where he 
spent some time with missionaries. In the Quiver 
he relates two instances of Turkish censorship. 


Early in the year, a selection of passages from the 
Bible, appropriate for Easter, was sent to the censor 
with a request for permission to print the texts on 
Easter cards for distribution in Armenia and Mace- 
donia. Nothing was heard of the application for some 
time, and it is probable that no reply would ever have 
come if one of the missionaries had not called on the 
censor in person. The missionary was greeted like a 
long-lost friend (that is typically Turkish). The mis- 
sionary pressed his business. The apparent meaning 
and every hidden meaning of every verse had to be ex- 
plained at length ; a short sermon had to be preached, 
in fact, about each line of every text. 'Thecensor passed 
most of the passages, but stuck at ‘“‘ Love one another.” 
Such precepts, if followed by the people, or even by the 
European powers, would end the Turk’s day in Europe. 


The other story concerns a suspicious telegram 
which the Turkish censor could not understand. 


The Turk is no fool, and yet his unparalleled suspi- 
cion often makes him act with absurdity. Mr. Bond, 
of the mission at Monastir, once had an amusing ex- 
perience. A reunion of the missionaries in European 
Turkey was to take place at Philippopolis, in Bulgaria, 
but because of the condition of the country at the time, 
the staff at Monastir elected to remain at its post and 
did not attend. On the day of the meeting, Mr. Bond 
sent a telegram to the assembly reading, ‘‘Greeting in 
the name of the Lord.” The telegraph clerk accepted 
the message and the payment. Three days later a police 
officer called: at the mission. He talked about the 
weather for so long that Mr. Bond was obliged to ask 
him his business. He had come to ascertain who this 
Lord was. Mr. Bond explained to him at length. The 
Turk seemed to understand, but still he asked if the 
Lord was a Russian or an Austrian. ‘ No,” the mis- 
sionary replied, ‘“‘he was a Jew.” The Turk went 
away, but called again the next day, and asked if Mr. 
Bond would kindly put his statements in writing for 
the commanding officer. Mr. Bond obliged the police- 
man with a brief statement as to who the Lord Jesus 
Christ was, but the telegram was never sent, nor was 
the money ever refunded. 
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THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS AT OXFORD. 


1 te friends of the forty-three American stu- 

dents who have just completed their first 
term as Rhodes scholars at the University of 
Oxford, England, are interested in learning of 
their experiences and impressions in their new 
academic environment. These men, it will be 
remembered, were selected after sharp competi- 
tion and rigorous examinations, and in every 
sense are well qualified to represent American 
scholarship at England's ancient seat of learning. 
The London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune contributed to that journal in December 
last an account of the experiences of the Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholars, which is reprinted in the 
February number of the Educational Review. 
Their American friends will be glad to learn that 
everybody at Oxford speaks well of them, and 
that there is no prejudice apparent against them. 
The Tribune's correspondent says that they are 
happy in their new life, frank in their recogni- 
tion of what is useful and beneficial to them, and 
not disposed to be critical nor to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. Each of the Rhodes scholars has 
an annual allowance of £300 ($1,500) from the 
Rhodes fund, and this enables them to live com- 
fortably, but not extravagantly, in the colleges, 
and to have a margin in reserve for vacation 
journeys. 

THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


The Tribune’s correspondent was curious to 
learn what had made the deepest impression on 
these forty-three American students, who have 
come from every section of the United States. 
He found that it was the social life within the 
colleges and in the university town. The men 
are impressed with what may be called the 
family life of the colleges and with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the place. The barriers are 
broken down and the students are brought into 
intimate relations with one another and with 
their instructors. At Brasenose College, for 
example, four Americans,—from Georgia, Dela- 
ware, New York, and Oklahoma,—have been 
taken into a large family of dons and under- 
graduates, and are made welcome in all the 
rooms. “There are no cliques, there is no 
snobbishness. Men meet on a common level of 
equality, breakfast and take lunch together, rub 
against one another, and become tolerant and 
flexible. The students are brought into close 
contact with their instructors and tutors, and 
have more intimate relations with them than the 
conditions of American university life allow. 
At Oriel, Mr. Rhodes’ own college, there is an- 
other group of three American students,—from 


Iowa, Maryland, and South Dakota,—and the 
social feeling is equally good. Mr. Young’s 
success as a jumper in the sports was considered 
an honorable event for the college, just as the 
fine running of Mr. Schutt, the Cornell man 
from New York, was the subject of hearty con- 
gratulations all around, at Brasenose.” 


PUTTING UP WITH IRKSOME RESTRICTIONS. 


The thing that is most distasteful to the ma- 
jority of the American students is the tradi- 
tional discipline of the colleges. The average 
age of the Americans is twenty-two; they are, 
with few exceptions, tall, broad-shouldered men, 
and while they are entering Oxford at a time of 
life when seniors are receiving their diplomas at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, Columbia, and 
Cornell, they are treated at Oxford as inexperi- 
enced boys, work with tutors at their elbows, and 
are confined and disciplined if they are outside 
the gates after hours. Some of these men have 
been valedictorians of American colleges, like 
Mr. Nixon, a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
who is now at Balliol; some of them have been 
teachers, like Mr. Verner, of South Carolina, 
who is now of Christ Church ; and at least one, 
Mr. Scholz, has been a college lecturer, and is 
fitting himself at Worcester for an important 
chair in the University of Wisconsin. <As the 
Tribune correspondent well says, for thoughtful, 
mature men of this order, the restraining influ- 
ences of paternal government must be irksome. 
‘Some of them say that they dislike the restric- 
tions on their liberty, but there is no evidence 
that they are seriously irritated or annoyed. 
They are quick to catch the humor of the thing, 
and describe the colleges as ‘kindergartens for 
adults,’ or as academic nurseries with awkward 
tutors and ugly proctors in place of governesses 
and nursemaids. The majority are amused, and 
in a tolerant spirit accommodate themselves to 
their new environment. One of the common 
phrases among them is ‘playing the game.’ They 
plume themselves on their skill in adapting them- 
selves to new conditions, and putting up with 
restrictions which they consider unnecessary and 
beneath their dignity. There is something, after 
all, in the American virtue of flexibility and ac- 
commodation.” 


WHAT AMERICANS CAN GET AT OXFORD. 


Of the 43 representatives of as many States in 
the Union, 13 have-entered for law, 9 for clas- 
sics, 8 for history (ancient or modern), 3 for 
science, 4 for modern languages, 3 for English 
studies, 1 for theology, and 2 are undetermined, 
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with a trend toward law. The preference shown 
for law may be regarded not only as a proof of 
the instinctive American leaning toward the 
profession which is the main avenue leading into 
public life, but also as a tribute to the fine equip- 
ment of the Oxford school of law, which has 
been regarded by some Oxford men as the 
greatest school of its kind in the world. The 
reputation of Oxford as a great classical school 
is also responsible, no doubt, for the large num- 
ber of American scholars who have elected Latin 
and Greek as their subjects. Some of the Amer- 
icans are also making good use of the facilities 
afforded for the study of history at Oxford. 

It seems, from a statement of the Tribune cor- 
respondent, that the American students have al- 
ready found, after attending the Oxford Union 
and listening to some of the debates, that the 
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students at English universities do not learn to 
“think on their feet,” as American students do, 
in recitation rooms and debating halls. They ad- 
mit, however, that while the Oxford system may 
not help to make men fluent in talk, it may pro- 
mote habits of thought. Under that system the 
students attend many lectures and have only a 
single recitation a week. The tutors and liter- 
ary advisers that surround them direct their 
reading and soften the asperities of their man- 
ners by thoughtful counsel. 

Although the Americans have been welcomed 
at Oxford, the dons make no attempt to conceal 
their opinion that Mr. Rhodes made a great mis- 
take in undertaking to educate Germans, Amer- 
icans, and British colonials at Oxford on terms 
of equality with Englishmen. There is clearly 
a lack of sympathy with Mr. Rhodes’ motive. 





SOME RESULTS OF THE WELSH REVIVAL. 


HE national and wonderful religious quick- 
ening among the Welsh people, which is 
described so graphically by Mr. Stead in a con- 
tributed article in this number of the Review, 
has been exciting much comment in the reviews 
and daily journals of Great Britain, and indeed 
of the world in general. The weekly edition of 
the Times, of London, finds the whole movement 
finely characteristic of the Welsh people, with 
their emotional temperament, love for music and 
oratory, and warm-hearted impulsive lives. Sum- 
ming up his impressions of the results of the re- 
vival, the writer in question says : 


Suppose we first hear the critic. ‘‘ Remember,” he 
tells you,—and I well remember,—“‘the revival of 1858- 
59. It was as great in fire and extent as this. The chief 
figure in that revival himself soon lapsed into an un- 
broken callousness, and his name was not held in honor, 
while in Cardiganshire, the cradle and center of the 
movement, a few months revealed a trail of immorality 
left by the revival, and showed how closely kin are 
sympathy and sensuality, emotion and lust. Then, as 
now, the excitement threw many off their balance, and 
condemned them to end their days in rayless mania. 
The net result was bad—the people, strung up by an 
untrustworthy fanaticism, soon fell back into an im- 
movable indifference, and dissent itself was left en- 
feebled and palsied.” Such criticism isin the air. There 
is some truth, but not all the truth, in such an estimate 
of the revival, and those who know intimately the min- 
ing valleys of South Wales, and, alas, the squalid, 
brutal lives of many of the toilers, must be profoundly 
thankful for any influence that can awaken and startle 
them to the thought and the hope of better things. 
The weariness of well-doing is the strain under which 
so many fail. That strain is increased by the unwisdom 
that confounds innocent amusement with wrong-doing, 
and regards football and lying as equally heinous. The 


revival does give an impulse to better things. If its 
influence wanes and fails, it will be for the lack of that 
sustained nurture and spiritual discipline which are 
essential to moral growth. But in spite of all the in- 
evitable failures and lapses, a revival which makes 
men sunk in ignorance and depravity feel even for one 
short week the spell and power of a noble ideal cannot 
and must not be condemned. 


The Saturday Review finds many of the same 
old familiar features in this revival. There is, 
it says, the same old orthodoxy, the old fervor, 
and something also of the old, narrow, Puritan 
conception of the religious life. 


On the other hand, certain superficial differences 
present themselves, due mainly to the spirit of the age. 
There is comparatively little said of eternal wrath ; 
there are few of those uncouth manifestations of popu- 
lar excitement, which unquestionably prejudiced edu- 
cated opinion against the older Methodism ; there is 
less powerful preaching, and more lay initiation. Over 
and above all this, however, it is clear that a religious 
conception directs the present movement to which the 
men of the earlier revivals were strangers. Their minds 
were fixed on the idea of individual conversion. They 
rushed to the chapels and field preachings to hang on the 
lips of a great orator who proclaimed salvation. In the 
movement of to-day the underlying idea seems to be 
the public confession of sin, and the salvation not so 
much of the individual as of the community. Ina 
word, this remarkable revival is a protest against an 
individualistic and sectarian conception of religion, 
and a struggle to return to a corporate and positive 
Christianity. 

‘One thing,” concludes the writer of this ed- 
itorial, ‘is certain. Welsh religion can never 
again become as individualistic or sectarian as it 
has been in the past; and the Catholic concep- 
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tion of Christianity which the revival has rein- 
troduced into Wales may in time have eccle- 
siastical and politic consequences of lasting 
importance.” A study of the revival, by a 
Welshman, appears in the Independent. Most 
of the religious advance brought about by the 
great revival of 1859 in Cardiganshire, he tells 
us, had been lost and a new spiritual impulse 
was necessary. After describing some of the 
sources of power in the personality of Mr. Evan 
Roberts, this writer (Mr. David Williams) notes 
some of the special characteristics of the revival, 
as follows : 

The first and most noticeable is the absence of any 
effort to excite the fears. It is a revival without a hell, 


and the love of God for his children is the great thought 
presented. The next thing noticed is the high place 


_ given to prayer and song. The revival has made the 


prayer meeting the great working service of the Church. 
It appeals primarily to the young people, but it also 
reaches all ages, and a woman of ninety-four years was 
converted at Abercynffig. For the first time, women 
have been given an important work to do. Bands of 
young women accompany the evangelists to sing, and 
some have developed into effective speakers, winning 
many converts without the aid of the men. The hu- 
mility of great ministers is worthy of mention. They 
give way to the young, unordained evangelists and as- 
sist them in every way. 

The revival, he contends, is sure to kill secta- 
rianism, which has been the bane of Welsh Prot- 


estantism in the past. It is doing many other 
good things. In fact, the revival is likely to ex- 
ert a wide and wholesome influence. Some of 
its benefits Mr. Williams recounts : 


It is reviving the churches even in communities 
where practically all are church members. It is bring- 
ing an era of good feeling by healing all differences be- 
tween church members, and some of the most sensa- 
tional incidents of the meetings have been the public 
apologies and adjustments of differences. The addition 
of thirty-five thousand members to the various churches 
has roused them to the greatest activity along all lines. 
But the movement reaches further,—liquor-drinking 
has been greatly reduced in many places, and a number 
of taverns are closing for want of patronage. Arrests 
for drunkenness have been reduced fully 75 per cent. in 
some towns. Thetheaters have been closed in the middle 
of the season, and many theatrical troupes have aban- 
doned the principality. Clubs and dancing halls have 
been deserted. Quarreling and profanity are heard in 
the streets no longer, crimes and misdemeanors are 
rarer, the drivers in the pits and the carters are more 
humane. A reformation that benefits dumb animals 
is complete. In the Rhondda Valley, where so many 
forms of vice prevailed, a great change has come. But 
the reformation has gone still further: pugilists have 
discontinued their meetings, a football club at Abertawe 
has disbanded because six of its members have been con- 
verted, and even more innocent pleasures and sports 
have been forced to give way before the Puritan wave. 
A mass of unbelievers do not yet attend the meetings, 
but even they seem overawed, and there is a hush over 
little Wales. 





THE SCOTTISH SAINT: JOHN KNOX. 


RINCIPAL LINDSAY takes the.quarter- 
centenary of the birthday of John Knox— 
which is to be celebrated some time this year— 
as the text for a most interesting little mono- 
graph on the great Scottish reformer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. It gives us a vivid picture 
of the great ecclesiastical statesman from the 
early days when, as a raw youth, he stood behind 
George Wishart with a two-handed sword ready 
to cut down any one who attacked the reformer, 
until the time when, full of days and of honor, 
he was laid in his grave with the famous tribute 
paid by Regent Morton, “Here liés one who 
neither feared nor flattered any flesh.” Dr. Lind- 
say thinks that Knox was really born in 1515, 
not in 1505. No one seems to know the day, or 
even the month, of his birth. He married twice. 
His second wife was only sixteen when he was 
either forty-nine or fifty-nine. 


THE ‘(MONSTROUS REGIMEN OF WOMEN.” 


Dr. Lindsay admits that Knox made a great 
mistake when his anger against Bloody Mary of 
England and the Queen Regent of Scotland led 


him to publish his famous “First Blast of the 
Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regimen of 
Women.” He says that this book did more to 
mar Knox’s future work than any other action 
of his. The pamphlet did not appear till Eliza- 
beth had ascended the throne, and she accepted 
it as a direct insult, which she never forgave. 
Dr. Lindsay’s excuse for the great reformer in 
this matter is curious : 


But Knox was a Scotchman, and had to place par- 
ticular facts under general principles, and that made 
the mischief. The English Queen never forgave the 
vehement pamphleteer, nor that the ‘“‘ Blast” was a 
continual obstacle to acomplete understanding between 
the Scottish reformer and his English allies. It was 
the worse for Knox and for Scotland, for the reign of 
women had begun. Charles V., Francis I., and Henry 
VIII. had passed away, and the destinies of Europe were 
to be in the hands of Elizabeth, Catherine de Medici, 
Mary Stuart, and Philip of Spain, the most womanish 
of the four. 


JOHN KNOX AS A GALLEY SLAVE. 


When Knox was taken prisoner, on the capit- 
ulation of St. Andrews to the French fleet, he 
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JOHN KNOX. 


(The great Scottish reformer, who “ neither feared nor flat- 
tered any flesh.’’) 


was, in flagrant violation of the articles of capit- 
ulation, sent to the galleys: 

For nineteen months he had to endure this living 
death, which for long-drawn-out torture can only be 
compared with what the Christians of the earliest cen- 
turies had to suffer when they were condemned to the 
mines. He had to sit chained with four or six others to 
the rowing benches, which were set at right angles to 
the side of the ship, without change of posture by day, 
and compelled to sleep, still chained, under the benches 
by night ; exposed to the elements day and night alike ; 
enduring the lash of the overseer, who paced up and 
down the gangway which ran between the two lines of 
benches; wearing the coarse canvas shirt and serge 
jacket of the rower; feeding on the insufficient meals 
of coarse biscuit and porridge of oil and beans ; chained 
along with the vilest malefactors. 


SCOTTISH PENITENCE AND GRATITUDE. 


Principal Lindsay publishes two curious ex- 
tracts from the Scottish liturgy of Knox’s time. 
The penitent confession was to the effect that the 
Lord might worthily and justly have given the 
Scottish nation over to be slaves to the French 
‘because for the maintanance of their friendship 
we have not feared to breake our solemn oathes 
made to others.” The gratitude was expressed 
to England for ridding Scotland of the, French. 
This sentiment is so seldom found in Scottish 
references to her Southern neighbors that I 
quote it in full: 


And seeing that when we by our owne power were 
altogether unable to have freed ourselves from the 


tyranny of strangers, and from the bondage and thrale- 
dom pretended against us, Thou of Thine especiall 
goodness didst move the hearts of our neighbours (of 
whom we had deserved no such favour) to take upon 
them the common burden with us, and for our deliver- 
ance not only to spend the lives of many, but also to 
hazarde the estate and tranquillity of their Realme and 
commonwealth : Grant unto us, O Lord, that with such 
reverence we may remember Thy benefits received, that 
after this in our defaute we never enter into hostilitie 
against the Realme and nation of England. 


AN APPRECIATION OF KNOX’S CHARACTER. 


In concluding his essay upon the man whose 
voice was “able in one hour to put more life 
into us than five hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears,” Principal Lindsay says : 

More than any other man he was the maker of mod- 
ern Scotland and the typical Scotsman. His perfervid 
genius, his fondness for abstract reasoning which often 
led him astray, his metaphysical theology, are all 
Scotch, and cannot be appreciated by outsiders. So is 
the mystic streak in his character. He had not the 
full-blooded humanity of Luther, nor his overflowing 
sympathies for men, women, children, birds, and beasts ; 
he would have scorned the great German’s lute-playing, 
gift of song, and readiness to tell the secrets of his soul 
to all and sundry. He was a man of the people, not a 
reserved French aristocrat like the reformer of Geneva ; 
his invective sounds coarse beside the calm, polished 
sarcasm of Calvin—the bludgeon to the rapier. But he 
was unique among the great Reformation leaders in 
these three things: he had a gift of genuine humor 
which none of them possessed ; he had a genuine dem- 
ocratic instinct which trusted the people to the fullest 
extent ; no man matched him in personal courage. 


WAS KNOX AN “HONEST JOURNALIST?” 


In the Scottish Historical Review, Mr. Andrew 
Lang deals with Knox as an historian, and sub- 
jects his history of the Reformation to very vigor- 
ous criticism. His conclusion is that, as a party 
pamphleteer, in 1559, Knox exceeded the limits 
of honest journalism. His plan was to deny 
the existence of any scheme against “the Au- 
thority,” though he aimed at nothing less; to 
deny the intrigues with England in which he was 
taking the foremost part; and to accuse the re- 
gent of perfidy, by asserting the existence of 
terms which assuredly did not exist in the treaty 
of July 24. Knox, Mr. Lang believes, was oc- 
casionally too much given to following out the 
Loyala prescription that the end always justifies 
the means. The great reformer had a personal, 
as well as an ecclesiastical spite against Queen 
Mary. This made him almost always, in a cer- 
tain degree, a special pleader. But he never 
swerved from his purpose. ‘In his ‘TIlistory,’ 
as far as I can discover,” Mr. Lang concludes, 
‘he deliberately concealed the truth on several 
essential points, and sometimes accused the 
regent of perfidy when she was not guilty.” 
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THE GEOGRAPHY 


66 COMPARISON of the campaign now 

being waged by the Japanese with that 
carried on ten years ago in the war with China 
leaves a very strong impression that the nature 
and direction of the army movements are being 
controlled by the surface of the country. The 
enemy in the former war came from the south ; 
in this war, from the north. The former enemy 
was weak ; thisone, strong. Yetthemovements of 
the opposing armies have been so nearly identical 


OF MANCHURIA. 


far north as Montreal. This is approximately at the 
center of the country, so that the northern boundary 
reaches the latitude of the southern part of Hudson 
Bay. Vladivostok is in the latitude of Boston ; though, 
to complete the scheme of analogy with American cities, 
Boston should be some 200 miles farther east. 


In general the climate of Manchuria is colder 
than that which is found in like latitudes in Eu- 
rope and in North America. The winters are 
dry ; the summer monsoons bring drenching 
rains. Forty-five days of 
continuous rain have been 








THE HIGH GRAIN OF MANCHURIA. 


known in the valley of the 
Usuri,—an amount suffi- 
cient to rot European crops 
cultivated in European 
style. It is said, however, 
that the natives have adapt- 
ed their agriculture to the 
peculiar conditions, and 
there is apparently no rea- 
son why the broad valleys 
tributary to the Sungari 
should not become an agri- 
cultural country of great 
wealth. 

The boundaries of Man- 
churia, Professor Fenneman 
holds, are very unsatisfac- 
tory. On this point he 
says: 

This country, of less than 
400,000 square miles, has 2,500 
miles of frontier against Rus- 
sian territory. The Amur 


(Showing a Russian cavalryman hidden from the enemy in a millet field.) River, running through a 


in the two cases that it has been well said that a 
strategic map of either war would serve to illus- 
trate an account of the other.” Beginning with 
these sentences, Prof. N. M. Fenneman, who oc- 
cupies the chair of geology in the University of 
Wisconsin, contributes to the Journal of Ceog- 
raphy @ paper on the physical and strategic geog- 
raphy of Manchuria. Professor Fenneman says 
that there are really no reliable maps of Man- 
churia outside of the circle of the Japanese War 
Department. Manchuria, he reminds us, is a 
country of large dimensions,—nearly 1,000 miles 
long from the northernmost bend of the Amur 
River to the Yellow Sea, on the south. 


The average width is nearly 400 miles, giving an area 
of something less than 400,000 square miles. Accuracy 
is not possible on account of the contradictory nature 
of maps with reference to the western boundary. Port 
Arthur, on the Yellow Sea, is in the latitude of Wash- 
ington ; Mukden, in that of New York; Harbin is as 


broad and fertile lowland, 
nominally divides that lowland politically into two 
parts, — Russian on the north and Chinese on the 
south. To those who are familiar with the history of 
boundary lines, such a division carries the suggestion 
of extreme weakness. Modern civilization has found 
out, as some one has said, that rivers are the diameters 
of communities, and not their circumferences; that 
trade, and with it all the rest of modern life, gravitates 
toward the rivers, and there mingles and thereby unifies 
the life of the country on both sides. Should the country 
along the Amur become well peopled and civilized, it 
would seem as impossible to preserve one sovereignty 
on the north and another on the south as it was to keep 
the Rhine river German on the one side and French on 
the other. Or, again, it would seem that the difficulty 
of maintaining separate sovereignties on the north and 
south sides of the Amur would be found no smaller than 
that of erecting separate sovereignties on the north and 
south sides of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. Rivers 
may make very good boundary lines between purely 
administrative divisions, such as counties within a 
state, or even, in so strong a central government as the 
United States, between States, where a man may go 
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down to the river bank and cross without any experi- 
ence to show that a new political division has been 
entered. But between independent, sovereign and pos- 
sibly hostile countries, while temporary barriers in times 
of war, navigable rivers are fatal to continued separa- 
tion in times of peace. 
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Mountain ranges, the professor concludes, are 
the best natural boundaries. Navigable rivers 
and their valleys should be in the possession of 
but one power. He sees no reason why Russia 
should not have the entire valley of the Amur. 





ELECTRIC TROLLEY OMNIBUS LINES. 


O* the Continent of Europe, one develop- 

ment of the electric trolley which as yet 
is unknown to the United States has been prac- 
tically tested with promise of success. This is 
what is known as the “trackless trolley,” de- 
scribed by Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh in Cas- 
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ELECTRIC OMNIBUS, WITH TROLLEY POLES PULLED DOWN SO 
AS TO LET THE OTHER VEHICLE PASS, 


sier’s Magazine for February as a cross between 
an automobile and the electric railway. ‘It is 
not as serviceable as the electric railway in trans- 
porting passengers and freight along its lines, 
and it is not as mobile and independent as the 
automobile stage coach ; but its construction and 
equipment are much cheaper than the former, 
and its efficiency is greater than that.of the 
latter.” 

In view of the fact that the most serious item 
in the construction of the railway, as Mr. Walsh 
points out, is the cost of the road-bed, it would 
seem that some such device as the trackless trol- 
ley ought to fit in very well in those regions 
where traffic is not heavy enough to insure fair 


returns upon capital invested in railway construc- 
tion. Inthe connection of country and suburban 
traffic, for which a trolley road is not feasible in 
many parts of Europe, this trackless trolley 
serves as the “missing link.” While its route 
is permanent, its cost of construction and equip- 
ment is so low that it can operate through a 
sparsely settled region and still return good in- 
terest on the investment. In view of the fact 
that freight traffic must pay a large proportion 
of the profits, it should be borne in mind that 
the heavier cars required for this purpose are 
comparatively costly. 

One of the most important of the trackless 
trolley lines in operation in Europe is the “‘ Haide- 
bahn,” running between Dresden and Klotzsche, 
inGermany. This road is about two miles long, 
and has been in active operation for some time. 
Regular overhead trolley wires were strung 
along the highway on poles, as for an ordinary 
electric railway. The road-bed itself consisted 
of one side of the regular highway, which was 
smoothed out and hardened on the surface by a 
layer of fine stones and gravel. The cost of 
construction was not more than one-sixth of the 
ordinary cost of an electric railway of the usual 
type. Trolley omnibuses are running over its 
trackless line which have a capacity of twenty- 
two passengers each. These coaches are pro- 
vided with broad tires, to reduce the wear and 
tear on the highway as much as possible. The 
omnibuses use about 25 per cent. more current 
than regular trolley cars use, but the final cost 
is in faver of the trackless trolley, owing to the 
more expensive cost of maintenance of steel-rail 
lines and the installation of safety devices and 
their operation, in addition to the saving on the 
cost of initial construction already noted. In 
winter an electric sleigh is used when snow and 
ice cover the road and ordinary electric omni- 
buses have difficulty in running. This vehicle 
is similar to the ordinary coach, except that the 
hind pair of wheels have been replaced by a 
pair of steel runners, and the driving wheels are 
fitted with tires especially designed for taking 
hold on slippery surfaces. The whole device 
was described (with an illustration) in the Re- 
view of Reviews for April, 1903 (page 440). 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


HE fact that two of the scions of the great 
house of Rothschild have come over from 
Vienna, to learn banking and finance as they are 
practised in America, is the occasion of an in- 
teresting article by David Graham Phillips in 
the March number of the Cosmopolitan. Mr. 
Phillips, in his article, gives an historical survey 
of the rise to power of this greatest of modern 
banking houses, treating the Rothschilds, indeed, 
as more than a banking house, but rather as a 
European “first-class power.” The only indi- 
vidual in the world whom Mr. Phillips regards 
as probably a rival of the house of Rothschild 
is that master of finance and industry, John D. 
Rockefeller, but it is his opinion that when Mr. 
Rockefeller passes away his power will probably 
pass also. Like the power of Napoleon, it is 
dependent on factors that are purely personal,— 
individual tenacity and judgment and courage. 
What is it that leads us to suppose that the 
Rothschilds have created a real “empire?” Let 
Mr. Phillips answer: <« Rothschilds come and 
Rothschilds go ; Rothschild remains. The name 
has already stood for power longer than any 
other name in Europe except Romanoff. And, 
very probably, when Romanoff and Hohenzollern 
have joined Bourbon in exile, or English Saxe- 
Coburg and Italian Savoy and Austrian Haps- 
burg in puppetship, Rothschild will rule on in 
power or in the potentiality of power. Only the 
overthrow of private property rights, the founda- 
tion of the social order, could overthrow the 
empire of Rothschild.” 


BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH OF THE ROTHSCHILD 
MILLIONS. 


The history of the house of Rothschild goes 
back to the year of the French revolution. The 
first of the name was one Mayer Amschel, 
known as Rothschild (Redshield), because his 
father had kept, in the Jewish quarter of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, a curiosity shop with a red 
shield as its distinguishing sign. This little 
shop the youthful Amschel had transformed into 
a banking and commission house. He bought 
cotton goods in England and distributed them 
in Germany, and also made considerable profits 
from money lending. In 1806, when Napoleon 
was about to invade Germany, the Landgrave 
of Hesse had in cash about five million dollars, 
and he asked Amschel, of the Red Shield, to 
take care of it for him. Amschel sent it to his 
third son, Nathan Mayer, who was established 
at Manchester, England, as his agent for the 
purchase of cotton goods. The entire sum was, 
during the continuation of the Napoleonic era, at 


——————————— 


the disposal of the Rothschilds for speculation. 
Nathan once made a boast that in one five years’ 
term he had increased his own capital twenty- 
five hundred times. What that capital was no 
one knows ; but it is believed that his father had 
given him for the London branch not less than 
one hundred thousand dollars. After Napoleon 




















NATHAN MAYER ROTHSCHILD (1777-1836). 


(Founder of the London house.) 


had been dethroned, the Rothschilds offered to 
repay the Landgrave of Hesse, but the offer was 
declined, and even interest at 5 per cent. was 
refused. Finally, an interest of 2 per cent. a 
year was agreed upon ; no back payments were 
permitted. The heirs of the Landgrave never 
received their money back until 1823, when 
Napoleon was dead and Europe apparently at 
peace. This was what gave the Rothschild family 
its start, but the money itself was only a single 
factor, and without what Mr. Phillips calls the 
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combination of coolness, judgment, and impetu- 
ous daring that characterized Nathan Rothschild, 
it never would have conferred preéminent power 
on those who controlled it. One immediate re- 
sult of the understanding was that the house of 
Rothschild became bankers and financial agents 
to all the important governments and sovereigns 
of Europe. Of the five sons of Amschel, the 
third, Nathan, to whom we have already re- 
ferred, developed, as Mr. Phillips shows, into a 
greater financier than his father. The London 
branch, which Nathan established when hardly 
more than a boy, is to-day, after a hundred 
years, still the greatest English bank, with the 
single exception of the Bank of England. 

One incident related by Mr. Phillips goes far 
to reveal the prominent characteristics of Nathan 
Rothschild. Nathan was a spectator of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. He stayed on the battlefield 
until he saw with his own eyes Blucher’s re- 
enforcement of Wellington’s exhausted army and 
the retreat of the French. Then he rode with 
all speed to Ostend, paid a boatman five thou- 
sand francs to take him across the Channel in 
stormy weather, landed on the English coast, 
and drove at full speed to London. What fol- 
lowed is well told by Mr. Phillips : 

Before him to London, indeed to all Europe, had gone 
the rumor that Wellington had been routed, that the 
Corsican was now more resplendent than he had been 


at any time since Friedland. Without pausing to 
change his dress or to eat, Nathan slouched into the 
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stock exchange, shambled up to the pillar where he al- 
ways stood, leaned there with drooped shoulders and 
with garments and face bearing the evidences of his 
perils and privations. He said not a word ; he simply 
stood, a statue of defeat, disaster, and despair. Every 
one knew that the Rothschild stake was on the Allies. 
That statue seemed to them to tell the whole story. 
They sold—sold frantically—English funds, the funds 
of all the Allies. And Nathan’s agents, acting under 
orders which they themselves did not know the origin 
of, bought—bought—bought. 

When Nathan shuffled away to get sleep, Rothschild 
was to finance what Napoleon would have been to 
politics had he won Waterloo. 


The Rothschild who is now the active head of 
the house is Baron Salamon Albert, of Vienna. 
It is said that a policy of merciless weeding out 
of incompetents has been adopted. It is the 
invariable rule to put every male child born to 
the house through a system of training some- 
what like that which the original Rothschild 
enforced upon his five sons. If the boy show 
taste and talent for finance, he is promoted and 
otherwise encouraged ; if he prove an idler or 
incompetent, a fortune is bestowed upon him 
outright or in trust, and he is sent out to shift 
for himself. So numerous have been the inter- 
marriages, and so faithful have the precepts of 
old Amschel to remain united as a family, 
and to look on wealth as a perpetual family 
trust, been heeded, that whenever a Rothschild 
dies the bulk of the estate, as a usual thing, 
goes back to the treasury of the house. 





ENGLAND’S APPROACHING DEFICIT. 


A® a change in the British ministry draws 

near, the English reviews are more and 
more occupied with articles dealing with various 
aspects of government, in which the Liberals 
join issue with the Conservatives now in power. 
The February numbers, especially, contain sev- 
eral pointedly written attacks on the fiscal man- 
agement of the Balfour government. Under the 
suggestively alliterative title, “A Decade of De- 
cadence in Finance,” Lord Welby contributes to 
the Contemporary Review for February an incisive 
analysis of the present government’s record in 
national finance. The present ministry (count- 
ing the Salisbury and Balfour governments as 
one) may be said to have taken office in 1895. It 
has, therefore, held power for ten years,—a term 
much longer than that of any ministry since 
Lord Liverpool’s, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Throughout this long period 
the ministry has had behind it a large and a 


docile majority in the House of Commons. A_ 


majority which, as Lord Welby points out, “could 
not be shaken by the disasters and blunders of 
the war in South Africa, by the insufficiency of 
the proposals for army reform, nor by the rev- 
olutionary policy of protection preached by Mr. 
Chamberlain and indorsed by the prime min- 
ister.” Lord Welby further shows that the pres- 
ent ministry enjoyed exceptional financial advan- 
tage at the moment of taking office, having, as an 
addition to the ordinary revenue, the income 
from death duties brought in by Sir William 
Harcourt’s famous measure of 1894. This in- 
come added about £4,000,000 a year to the na- 
tional revenues. Reviewing the course of the ten 
years’ administration, Lord Welby finds that the 
first three years of the period were remarkably 
prosperous. There was no increase of taxation, 
but the new death duties came into full play. 
The revenue derived from taxes was increased by 
more than £11,500,000 in three years, of which 
£8,550,000 represents approximately the natural 
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growth of revenue apart from the effect of the 
death duties. Furthermore, it appears that the 
consuming and saving power of the nation in- 
creased three times as fast as the growth of 
population. Lord Welby does not fail to direct 
the attention of his readers to the rare oppor- 
tunity which fell to the good fortune of the min- 
istry. ‘One can imagine how a great financier, 
how Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Gladstone, would 
have used it for the amendment of our system of 
taxation and for the relief of the working classes. 
With its aid an old-age pension scheme might 
have been possible, while a mere fragment of it 
would have swept the tea duty and given the na- 
tion that free breakfast-table so often advocated.” 


GRANTS TO VESTED INTERESTS. 


But’ instead of using any portion of that great 
saving for the relief of the working classes and 
of the poor. the government, in the first place, 
increased the expenditure to the extent of £9,- 
000,000 a year ; next, they gave away £1,850,- 
000, the greater part in doles to the land, a 
smaller part in exemptions from the death duties. 
Summing up the financial result of ten years of 
power, Lord Welby declares that while the gov- 
ernment in the earlier years enjoyed record 
revenues and record surpluses, it really gave al- 
together £2,000,000 to the landed interests and 
the established Church, including in that sum 
a dole given to the clergy. After 1898, there 
were deficits instead of surpluses. While Lord 
Welby admits that deficits could hardly have 
been avoided during the Boer war, he makes it 
clear that they did not cease with the war, while 
the year of peace, 1903-04, showed a deficit of 
£5,415,000,—a sum far greater than any deficit 
which has occurred in any year of peace since 
1840. This in spite of the fact that the taxes, 
imposed nominally for war but still retained, 
realized for the exchequer in that year between 
twenty-four and twenty-five million pounds. The 
rise in military and naval expenditure accounts 
in the main for this condition of affairs. In the 
last year of Liberal government these services 
cost £35,600,000. Last year they had risen to 
£72,300,000, having more than doubled in ten 
years. 

THE NATION IS STATIONARY. 


Lord Welby declares that it is a grave ques- 
tion whether unrest in politics at home and the 
great increase of taxation have not checked the 
orderly progress of the nation. During the ten 
years of Conservative government, the popula- 
tion has increased 10 per cent. If the consuming 
power and the savings of the people increased in 
proportion to the increase of population, the 


increase in the produce of taxes should be, 
roughly, in the ratio of 10 per cent. yearly. If 
it increases in less than that ratio, the consuming 
power is diminishing ; if it increases in that ratio, 
the consuming power is stationary. It appears 
that in the first three years of the present govern- 
ment, the revenues increased in a greater ratio 
than population by a yearly average of £1,900,- 
000; in the last seven years, by only a yearly 
average of £1,600,000. Thus, the increase in the 
consuming power and in the savings of the people 
in the last seven years has done little more than 
keep pace with the increase in population. Lord 
Welby believes that the conclusion that the na- 
tion is stationary is confirmed by evidence of the 
dullness of England’s home trade, which means 
diminished power of consumption at home. He 
finds an additional cause for uneasiness in the 
practical annihilation of the sinking fund. He 
predicts an absolute deficit of between two and 
three million pounds on the budget of 1904-05, 
even if the estimate of ordinary revenue is realized 
and that of ordinary expenditure not exceeded. 


IMMENSE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURES. 


In conclusion, Lord Welby declares that the 
efficiency of the navy has been obtained at un- 
necessary cost, if it be true that as many as one 
hundred and fifteen cruisers, completed at a cost 
of between thirty and forty million pounds with- 
in the last few years, and which should be in 
the prime of their power, are now held to be 
useless for war purposes. He further points out 
that the present naval expenditures of France, 
Germany, and Russia combined are calculated to 
be rather more than £35,000,000, while that 
of the United Kingdom is estimated for next 
year at £36,889,000 ; and if the sum to be raised 
by a loan for naval works be added to this, the 
total naval expenditure will be £42,000,000. 
The cost of the army, too, has increased in seven 
years from £41,000,000 to £75,000,000. Lord 
Welby asks whether the cost of this so-called 
insurance of the government has not really crip- 
pled the nation’s means of insurance against 
ignorance, poverty, and disease at home, and 
thus retarded the progress of the well-being of 
the nation. 

Finally he asks, Is not this extravagant ex- 
penditure reducing the reserve of power on 
which England must rely in an emergency ? Is 
it not exhausting to no good purpose the national 
resources? Is not taxation weighing on the 
springs of industry, and is it not checking the 
consuming and saving power of the people? On 
all these points Lord Welby believes that there 
is evidence which, if not conclusive, is sufficient 
to arouse anxiety. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN PROTECTION. 


T= British tariff controversy occasions much 

writing in the English reviews on the sub- 
ject of protection in the United States. The 
Hebruary number of the Westminster Review con- 
tains an article on “Some Results of Free Trade 
in England and Protection in the United States ”’ 
by Anthony Pulbrook. The writer begins his 
comparison with reference to the fact that of 
late years the value of exports from the United 
States has enormously exceeded that of the im- 
ports. This, he says, arises not from the export 
of manufactures, but of products of the soil, 
breadstuffs, cotton, dairy produce, and petroleum, 
and in effect means that the United States has 
sold that amount of merchandise out. of:stock 
more than it has bought. In Great Britain, on 
the other hand, exactly the converse is true,— 
England’s imports exceed her exports. But when 
the earnings of British shipping are taken into 
account, it is found that her commerce with other 
nations has not been so unsatisfactory as would 
appear from the figures of imports and exports 
alone. This writer does not lose sight of the 
fact that the exports-of the United States are 
mostly carried by British shipping, which means 
a deduction from England’s gross losses on the 
one hand, and a diminution of the gross profits 


-of the United States on the other. 


The position of England in comparison with 
the United States is likened by Mr. Pulbrook to 
that of a successful tradesman whose prosperity 
meets with opposition in the shape of his com- 
petitor trying to secure his business by carrying 


on what is termed a “ cutting trade,” —7.c., selling 
at a loss to obtain business. The tradesman against 
whom such tactics are employed will naturally 
suffer a falling off in trade. England now seems 
to be getting over her depression, and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Pulbrook, shouid continue her 
policy and fight to the death any attempt to pro- 
tect her trade by duties on food, since such a 
proceeding, by increasing cost of production, 
means the imposing of duties on British manu- 
factures by all her customers, and it will only 
make it easier for her competitors to compete 
with her, and especially in unprotected coun- 
tries, and England’s trade amounts to far more 
in unprotected countries than in those that are 
protected. 

The United States supplies England with her 
staple food, wheat, at half the price that it was 
when free trade was adopted, and is now paying 
twenty-five cents a bushel to import wheat from 
Canada to supply England with flour. One re- 
sult of protection in the United States, accord- 
ing to this writer, has been to place the United 
States in the power of Canada. Wheat-growing 
can be carried on in Canada at a greater profit 
than in the United States. If Canada were to say 
to England, we will levy no duties on your manu- 
factures if you take our products on the same 
conditions, Mr Pulbrook declares that the migra- 
tion from the United States would increase ten- 
fold, and Canada would get the principal thing 
she desires—population. This would enable 
Canada to compete with the world. 





A BOTANICAL LABORATORY IN THE DESERT. 


HE attention of American botanists was at- 
tracted tothe desert vegetation of our great 
Southwest by the famous Death Valley Expedi- 
tion of 1891. Ever since that time, Mr. Fred- 
erick V. Coville, working under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, has been a close stu- 
dent of the plants of that region. T'wo years ago, 
the Carnegie Institution adopted a plan, which 
originated with Mr. Coville, for the establishment 
of a laboratory to be devoted to the special study 
of desert vegetation. The institution appointed 
as an advisory board Mr. Coville himself and Dr. 
D. T. MacDougal, who chose the site for the lab- 
oratory after a careful personal examination of 
all the most promising areas, including the deserts 
of Texas, northern Chihuahua and Sonora in 
Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 
The site finally agreed upon was in the vicinity 


of Tucson, in southern Arizona. Writing in 
the Popular Science Monthly for February, Prof. 
Francis E. Lloyd, of Columbia University, gives 
it as his personal opinion, after spending the 
greater part of the past summer at the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory, that the action of the com- 
mittee was well advised and is fully justified. 
Professor Lloyd takes occasion to give an account 
of the laboratory and its surroundings from his 
own point of view. 

The city of Tucson, with a population of 10,- 
000, is situated in the valley of Santa Cruz, at 
an elevation of 2,390 feet above sea-level. The 
climate is hot, though dry and bracing. The 
laboratory itself, constructed of volcanic rock, 
is situated on the northerly face of one of the 
Tucson mountains, about two miles from the 
city. Itis not at all unusual for the mercury 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM THE DESERT LABORATORY. 


to register 100° to 105° F., but there is so little 
discomfort attendant on the heat that the ther- 
mometer is usually disregarded. The humidity 
on many occasions during six weeks of July and 
August of 1904 was as low as 7 per cent. The 
only feature of discomfort described by Profess- 
or Lloyd is the intense illumination, which, for 
some persons, requires dark glasses ; but on the 
voleanic hills the dark color of the ground 


affords relief. 

The laboratory is well equipped for its pur- 
poses, and has an abundant water-supply. Re- 
garding the considerations which led to the 
planting of the laboratory in this particular 
region, Professor Lloyd says: 

Aside from the conditions for study offered by the 
desert laboratory as such, the matter with which the 
student is especially concerned is the plant life. In 
seeking for the right place to plant a laboratory for the 
study of desert vegetation, it is obvious that some prac- 
tical conception of what such a vegetation is had to be 
formulated by the advisory board. It was necessary 
for this board to find a locality with a desert climate 
and possessed of as rich and varied a flora as possible, 
while still of a distinctly desert character. Since it is 
the chief object of the laboratory to study “drought- 
resistant vegetation,” it would have been absurd to put 
the laboratory in an out-and-out desert, and but little 
better to have selected a semi-arid region with a rich 
flora. Nor would it have been foresighted to have chosen 
a locality which might sooner or later be threatened by 
irrigation. The conditions above stated may, of course, 


be met in many places, but scarcely better than on the 
hills west of Tucson, and on the adjacent slope and mesa. 
The general character of the vegetation here is in the 
main similar to that of the mesa and rocky ridge of the 
whole territory between Texas and western Arizona, 
but is, also, within the limits of distribution of the 
saguaro or giant cactus (Cereus giganteus). Itis, there- 
fore, representative in this important respect of a very 
wide stretch of country which is of an undoubtedly arid 
character, the plants of which are, with the supply of 
water derived from a meager rainfall and a little snow, 
able through long periods of drought to sustain their 
powers of growth unimpaired. 


Two weeks after the advent of the rains the 
ground is clothed with many richly colored and 
often fragrant annuals and small perennials. 
Some of the latter, as, for example, an Lncelia 
and a Cassia, persist through the drought, a 
hardiness explained in part, at least, by the felt- 
like protective layers on the leaves. 

Professor Lloyd proceeds to describe some of 
the more striking of these desert plants, and 
remarks in conclusion that the structure and 
development of scarcely one of them is properly 
understood ; in fact, the peculiar physiology of 
these plants has scarcely been touched upon. 
Physiological and anatomical-physiological stud- 
ies of wide extent may be carried on at this 
laboratory. This is one of the fruitful fields of 
investigation laid open by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 
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HENRIK IBSEN, AS SEEN IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 


HILE the venerable Henrik Ibsen has 
temporarily regained his health, his ac- 

tive career as an author has been completed, and 
the people of Scandinavia are paying honors to 
him as to one who has actually passed away. 
His great age and the fruitfulness of his career 
are the subject of a sketch in the Swedish 
magazine Varia (Stockholm), from the pen of a 
well-known Swedish writer, Jesse Brdéchner. 
There will be, says this writer, considerable new 
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HENRIK IBSEN. 
(From a hitherto unpublished photograph.) 


data about Ibsen’s life published upon his pass- 
ing away, but the important details of his life 
have already been fixed in their proper places in 
the frame which surrounds his portrait. And 
yet there are depths in the author which no 
being has ever fathomed—not even his wife, his 
faithful companion for half a century. 

Ibsen left home at the age of fifteen years. 
His parents’ house presented no possibilities for 
study, and the young man, in order to get some 
spare time and opportunity, hired himself out to 


a druggist in a small town not far from his na- 
tive village. It was during this period that he 
wrote his first drama,: “‘ Catalina,” besides other 
poems. The young Ibsen tried in vain to secure 
a publisher for this poem in Christiania. It was 
during these early years that he became ac- 
quainted with the famous scholar, Bjérnson, 
and other rising authors, and he himself made 
his way to the capital ina year or two. His first 
drama was placed by his friend Ole Schulerud, 
and sold for fifteen dollars in cash, another fif- 
teen dollars to be paid when four hundred copies 
had been sold. Unfortunately, the publishing 
house failed before the contract could be ful- 
filled. Ibsen’s present publisher, the Gylden- 
dalske Bogforlag, of Copenhagen, has up to the 
present issued one hundred and four editions of 
his works, some of them reaching a sale of more 
than ten thousand copies, which, considering the 
fact that the population of Denmark and Norway 
together does not exceed five millions, is an ex- 
cellent sale. “Brandt” and “Per Gynt” head 
the list, with fifteen editions each. 

Ibsen’s troubles as a dramatic author began 
early. Through the friendship of the famous 
musician, Ole Bull, he was employed in the state 
theater at Bergen. He made several short trips 
to Copenhagen and Dresden in the interest of the 
theater, and then signed a contract for five years 
at an annual salary of three hundred dollars. A 
long period of practical work for this theater 
developed the natural technical skill of Ibsen. 
Each year he brought out a new play, and him- 
self made the sketches for the outfit—even de- 
signing the costumes, many of which are still 
preserved. It was during this period that he 
met Pastor Thoreson, whose daughter Susanne 
he afterward married. After five years’ work 
in Bergen, he became the dramatic author of the 
Norske Theater of Christiania, where, however, 
he was unable to make much progress, through 
lack of sympathy and funds. It was terrible, 
he writes. The highest salary received for one 
of his works at that time, which took more than 
a year to accomplish, was only two hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars. The expenses were great, 
and he soon became practically a bankrupt. He 
presented a petition to the Storthing for a yearly 
stipend of four hundred dollars, in order that 
he might carry on the work for the state. This 
was refused him, however, and it was not until 
1866 that he received the yearly income he had 
asked for at the earlier date. This final success 
was probably chiefly due to a letter he wrote to 
King Karl XV., from Rome: 

The first fruits of my journey have now been pre- 
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sented to the public in the form of a dramatic poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Brandt,” which has recently been published 
at Copenhagen. Only a few weeks after its publication 
it began to attract attention outside the country, and 
yet, alas, I cannot live on thanksgivings and praises. The 
returns from the publishers are insufficient to make 
other journeys possible, or to secure my personal sup- 
port in future. At the suggestion of a friend in Chris- 
tiania, I take this uncommon liberty of appealing 
directly to your Majesty. . . . I fight not for an exist- 
ence free from care, but for a life-work which I believe 
and know that God has given me, a life-work which 
seems to me to be most important and most necessary 
for Norway, in order that the people may be awakened 
and called to greater, nobler thoughts. My King is, 
therefore, my only and my last hope. It is in the royal 
hands of your Majesty whether I keep silence and sub- 
mit to my fate, or whether I can continue my work. 


The writer of this article does, not attempt to 
give biographical details—they are plentiful. He 
tells, however, some interesting things about how 
Ibsen worked. The great Norwegian, he de- 
clares, was never an amateur. He was always 
at work. He enjoyed, especially, his hour spent 
in the cafés over his coffee; but this was not 
mere enjoyment—it was work, and his personal 
friends were accustomed never to disturb him, 
not even with a salutation, when they saw him 


in the café. Ibsen himself used to remark that 
he never went to the café merely to drink beer 
or take lunch ; but to collect his thoughts. He 
became wholly absorbed in his characters. He 
lived with the personalities he created. How 
comes it, he was asked by a friend, that you 
call the heroine of “The Doll’s House” Nora. 
“Well,” said Ibsen, confidentially, «her name 
was really Eleonora, but she was the pet of the 
family, and therefore everybody called her Nora.” 
An interesting and significant speech made by 
the great author during the summer of 1887, 
when he returned from his Danish villa at Stock- 
holm, is quoted by this author. In it, Ibsen de- 
clared that he believed absolutely in the evolu- 
tion of the soul. The poetry, philosophy, and 
religion, he declared, would some day unite and 
constitute a new, great, living power, of which 
this generation could have no clear idea. Reply- 
ing to the charge of pessimism, Ibsen replied 
that this was a true one, in so far as he did not 
believe in the eternity of human ideals. Yet, he 
continued, he was an optimist in so far as he 
always believed that ideals have the capacity of 
evolution. These ideas he has developed in his 
dramatic poem, ‘“‘ Emperor and Galilean.” 





HOW TO LIVE LONG—BY SOME OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
DONE IT. 


HE editor of the new English monthly, the 
Grand Magazine, believes that “it takes a 
very clever man to live to be eighty.” He has, 
therefore, questioned a number of people who 
have been clever enough to live beyond the al- 
lotted space of threescore- years-and-ten as to 
how they did it, and in the first issue of his 
magazine (March) he records the replies. 

The oldest member of the House of Lords is 
Lord Gwydyr, who is now within a few months 
of being ninety-five. Lord Gwydyr says that 
he attributes his longevity to ‘non-smoking, 
with plenty of outdoor exercise, and moderation 
in eating and drinking.” In answering more de- 
tailed questions, this nonogenarian declared that 
he eats all kinds of meat, and drinks sparingly, 
but regularly, of liquor; he exercises a great 
deal, and sleeps between nine and ten hours a day. 
Ear! Nelson, who is in his eighty-second year, be- 
gan life with a handicap of very poor health. 
He is to-day, however, in possession of unusual 
health. He declares that his long life has been 
due principally to the proper amount of sleep, 
plenty of exercise, a cheerful view of life, and 
moderation in eating and drinking. 


Sir William Huggins, president of the Royal 
Society, is eighty-one. He declares that he eats 
with moderation, taking but very little meat, 
drinking coffee, but seldom using alcoholic liq- 
uors. He never smokes, and sleeps nine hours 
a day. He thinks that the proper dietary should 
be, some (but little) meat, largely supplemented 
with milk, rice, ete. 

Sir William Leece Drinkwater is in his ninety- 
third year. He has been for fifty years a mem- 
ber of the Manx Legislature. Sir William eats 
heartily all kinds of meat. His meals are four 
daily, and he eats a great variety of things, with 
a little red wine at dinner. He never uses to- 
bacco, and takes a great deal of outdoor exer- 
cise. He sleeps at least eight hours a day. 

Prof. John EK. B. Mayor, who for thirty years 
has been Professor of Latin at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and has just passed his eighty-first birth- 
day, differs from the old men already noted in 
that he is a strict vegetarian. He has been 
president of the Vegetarian Society since 1884. 
For the past twenty-five years he has eaten no 
fish, flesh, or fowl, and has taken no tea, coffee, 
or any other hot drinks, no intoxicants, no stimu- 
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lants, and no drugs. He eats vegetables, fruits, 
and grains. His simple fare, he says, obviates 
the necessity of much exercise. 

Dr. George S. Keith, who is eighty-six years 
of age, has written a book, entitled «A Plea for 
a Simpler Life,” in which he makes sugges- 
tions as to a plainer, more healthful diet. He 
smokes a little, but rarely drinks any alcoholic 
liquor. 

The special cases considered in this article 
close with reference to an American, Mr. Henry 
G. Davis, the former Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. Mr. Davis, 
replying to a question as to his mode of life, 
said, “I never allow anything to worry me. 


My conscience is always reasonably clear. I 
sleep eight hours every night. I eat three square 
meals in twenty-four hours. I drink a little 
wine at times. but that is all. I do not use 
tobacco in any form. I take a good, long walk 
every day.” 

Summing up, the editor of the Grand Maga- 
zine, recalling the remark of a famous physician 
that “‘most men dig their graves with their 
teeth,” says, “It is evident that all these men 
have been all their lives exceedingly moderate, 
not to say abstemious, as regards both food and 
alcohol, while most of them have altogether es- 
chewed tobacco, and all have gone in for a good 
deal of exercise.” 





RADIUM AND THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


Foe half a century and more there has been 
a controversy among scientists as to the 
duration of life on the earth, which Lord Kelvin 
put at probably not more than one hundred 
million years, basing his conclusions on argu- 
ments as to the duration of the heat of the sun 
and earth, and on the action of tides in altering 
the period of the earth’s rotation. In an article 
on radium, which he contributes to the Febru- 
ary [urper’s, Prof. Ernest Rutherford, of McGill 
University, Montreal, refers to these calculations. 


Helmholtz, says Professor Rutherford, calculated 
that the heat generated in the sun through its contrac- 
tion would be enough for the sun to shine with his 
present brightness for a period of about forty million 
years. The calculation is uncertain within limits, for 
we do not know how the density of the sun varies from 
the center outward. Kelvin came to a very similar con- 
clusion, and stated that ‘it seems, therefore, on the 
whole, most probable that the sun has not illuminated 
the earth for one hundred million years, and almost 
certain that he has not done so for five hundred million 
years. As for the future, we may say, with equal cer- 
tainty, that inhabitants of the earth cannot continue to 
enjoy the light and heat essential to their life for many 
million years longer, wnless sources now unknown to 
us are prepared in the great storehouse of creation.” 


This last remark, says the writer, seems almost 
prophetic in the light of the discovery of a body 
like radium. 


The emanations of radium and of other radioactive 
substances are present everywhere in the atmosphere. 
These radioactive gases possess the property of being 
transformed into anonvolatile kind of matter, which is 
deposited on the surface of bodies and can be collected 
on a wire charged with negative electricity. Every 
falling raindrop and snowflake carries some of this 
radioactive matter to the earth, while every leaf and 
blade of grass is covered with an invisible film of 
radioactive material. These emanations are not pro- 
duced in the air itself, but are exhaled from the earth’s 


crust, which is impregnated with radioactive matter. 
As a means of detection of radioactive matter, the gold- 
leaf electroscope far transcends in delicacy even the 
spectroscope ; for with only a gram of matter, the pres- 
ence of radium to the extent of only one part in one 
hundred thousand million can readily be detected. 


As to whether the amount of radioactive 
matter in the earth is enough to heat it appre- 
ciably, Professor Rutherford says that, even 
with our present knowledge, this question must 
be answered in the affirmative. That is to say, 
a source, formerly unknown to us, was all the 
time prepared in the great storehouse of creation. 


If radioactive matter is distributed throughout the 
whole earth to the extent that experiment indicates, the 
heat evolved by the radioactive matter would compen- 
sate for the heat lost by the earth by conduction to the 
surface. According to this view, the present internal 
heat of the earth tends to be maintained by the con- 
stant evolution of heat by the radioactive matter con- 
tained in it. The calculations of the age of the earth 
made by Lord Kelvin, which were based on the theory 
that the earth was a simple cooling body in which there 
was no further generation of heat, cannot apply, for the 
present temperature gradient of the earth may have 
been nearly the same for a long interval of time. On 
this theory of the maintenance of the internal heat no 
definite limit can be set for the age of the earth, but 
some deductions can be made of. the probable variation 
of the internal heat with time. If an immense store of 
atomic energy is really available in the air, as is sup- 
posed, it would suffice to keep up the present output of 
energy from the earth for about five thousand million 
years ... while the duration of the sun’s heat in the 
future may possibly be extended for a hundred times 
the estimate made by Kelvin. 
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Nevertheless, there is no escape from the Cony : 


clusion of Kelvin and Helmholtz, «that the gyn 
must ultimately grow cold, and this earth muxst 
become a dead planet, moving through sue in- 
tense cold of empty space,” . 
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MAXIM GORKI, RUSSIAN AUTHOR AND LIBERAL AGITATOR. 
(Imprisoned for participation in the recent strikes.) 


A” interesting insight into the documentary 

history of the happenings in St. Peters- 
burg during the past two months is presented in 
an article in the Sonntagsblatt (Sunday Edition) 
of the New York Staats Zeitung by Mr. Her- 
man Rosenthal, himself a Russian, who has “in- 
side” information. It can, first of all, be posi- 
tively asserted, he says, that the Russian Liberals, 
who rallied around the banner of the zemstvo 
leaders, and who built their hopes on the new 
minister of the interior, have been bitterly dis- 
appointed and—deceived. By this it is not said 
that the Liberal minister, Svyatopolk-Mirski, in- 
tentionally abused the confidence placed in him ; 
such a contention would not be put forth even 
by his adversaries. He was himself rather a “ de- 
ceived deceiver” only. He put his faith in the 
weak, wavering, and undecided Czar, cherished 
expectations and hopes, and gave, also, prom- 
ises which he was unable to fulfill. After per- 
mitting the convening of the representatives of 
the zemstvos, he was ultimately obliged to de- 
clare it illegal, and yet the convention was held, 
with his approval, although unofficial, in St. Pe- 
tersburg. He even went still further. He pre- 
sented to the Czar the addresses of the conven- 
tion,—the committee of which was received by 





the Czar at Tsarskoe-Selo,—as well as those of 
the zemstvos of Jaroslav, Poltava, Viatka, Tscher- 
nigov, and Moscow. Only the one from Tscherni- 
gov received, as may be remembered, a reproof 
from the Czar, because it pointed out the need 
of a free, popular representation altogether too 
strongly. The other addresses were gracefully 
accepted by the Autocrat of all the Russias with- 
out being denounced as “fresh” or “tactless.” 
That denunciation was made on the 9th of Decem- 
ber. The address of the zemstvo of Moscow 
was, nevertheless, framed four days later (on the 
13th), and the weak Nicholas II., who boasted, 
on his ascension to the throne, of being not only 
a Nichoias the Second, but a second Nicholas, did 
not dare to pronounce this address “ fresh” and 
“‘ tactless.” ; 


A LETTER FROM THE ZEMSTVO PRESIDENT. 


It is interesting to read the letter on this sub- 
ject from the marshal of the nobility of Moscow, 
Prince P. N. Trubetzkoi, to Prince Svyatopolk- 
Mirski. He writes in part : 

Through this letter I wish to explain myself to you, 


and ask you not to refuse me the privilege of represent- 
ing to the Emperor, most humbly, the motives which 





























GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR. 
(Permanent commander-in-chief of the Russian army.) 


prompted me to give the zemstvo permission to as- 
sert itself. According to public opinion, in which I 
concur unreservedly, Russia is, at present, facing an 
epoch of anarchy and revolutionary movement. What 
is going on is, by far, no mere agitation by the youth. 
The youth stands forth only asa reflection of the gen- 
eral state prevailing in society. This state is most dan- 
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gerous and terrible for our entire country, as well as for 
all of us, and particularly so for the holy person of the 
Emperor. It is, therefore, the duty of every truly loyal 
subject to ward off the disastrous calamity with any 
and all means at his disposal. <A short time ago, I had 
the good fortune to be received by the Emperor, and to 
tell him, straightforwardly and truly, to the best of my 














GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, BROTHER OF THE CZAR. 


effort and knowledge, about the present state of society. 
I endeavored to explain to him that what is going on is 
not a riot, but a revolution ; that the Russian people is 
thus being drawn into a revolution, which it does not 
desire, and which can be forestalled by the Emperor. 
Yet there is but one way out of it, just one, and that is 
by the Emperor placing confidence in the strength of 
society and of the masses. In the depths of my soul I 
am firmly convinced that if the Emperor only wanted 
to confidently group these powers around himself, Rus- 
sia would free itself from all the terrors of the impend- 
ing disturbance, and would support its Czar, his will, 
and his absolute sovereignty. In view of the state of 
mind of all the people, who are filled with fear and 
horror over the things referred to above, it is really 
beyond human power to refuse them to speak about 
that whichis vexing and tormenting everybody so fear- 
fully. 


«Russian society,” says Peter Struve, in the 
last number of Osvobozhdenie (Liberation), the or- 
gan of the Constitutional party, ‘is, with few ex- 
ceptions, dominated by the inflexible purpose to 
attain thorough reforms. The historical resolu- 
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tion of the city council of Moscow, the actual con- 
currence in this resolution by the city council of 
St. Petersburg, the constitutional addresses of a 
whole series of zemstvos, the constitutional procla- 
mations by the councils of the polytechnic insti- 
tutes at Kiev and St. Petersburg, and, finally, a 
great number of other constitutional, semi-con- 
stitutional, and simply liberal expressions of 
public opinion, do not allow any further doubts 
about the sentiment of Russian society.” 


REMONSTRANCE FROM LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Besides those mentioned by Struve, the follow- 
ing Russian societies and institutions have also 
adopted resolutions, in which they protest against 
absolutism, and demand, together with other 
thorough reforms, a popular representation : the 
citizens of Odessa, under the leadership of their 
mayor ; the citizens of Baku; the Polytechni- 
cum, the Pedagogic Society, the High School 
for Ladies, and the Society of Engineers, in St. 
Petersburg ; the barristers of Rostov, on the Don, 
etc. If we add thereto the fact that the repre- 
sentatives in the zemstvo congress at St. Peters- 
burg were all great land-owners, among them 
being several princes, barons, counts, and 
chamberlains, with celebrated names, one can 
































GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 
(High admiral of the Russian navy.) 


hardly doubt any more that it is no longer an 
uprising of the hot-headed youth, but a struggle 
of the whole Russian society against absolutism. 
An industrial nation cannot endure an auto- 
cratic form of government, and it is industrial 
Russia, with intellectual Russia, which is rising 
against the autocracy. 








A MEMORABLE IMPERIAL COUNCIL. 


On the 15th of December, a council of min- 
isters was held at Tsarskoe-Selo under the pres- 
idency of the Czar. Most of the grand dukes, 
Witte, Pobyedonostzev, Svyatopolk - Mirski, 
Rokovtzev, and Muraviev, took part. The 
question of reforms was on the programme. The 
Matin, of Paris, reports what was said. The min- 
ister of justice tried to prove, in a long speech, 
that the Czar had, from a legal point of view, 
no right to change the existing system of gov- 
ernment. The second speaker was Svyatopolk- 
Mirski. He remarked that nothing was easier 
than to refute the arguments of the previous 
speaker. 


While he contends that the Czar is not authorized to 
change the existing laws, we see, nevertheless, that he 
is daily issuing new ukases, which make changes in or 
supplement earlier ones. If the opinion of the minister 
of justice were right, one might draw the conclusion 
that the Czar must refrain from any legislative action. 
The question before us is, however, not a theoretical 
one, over abstract conceptions, but one concerning what 
general measures should be taken in face of the present 
political situation. Your Majesty may only take 
reasons of convenience into consideration. Can the 
present state of things continue very long without be- 
coming perilous? I do not think so. 


The minister then recommended the under- 
taking of several reforms,—namely, the abolition 
of the passport system, the inauguration of a 
free press, and the admission of chosen repre- 
sentatives of the zemstvos into the state council. 
Minister of Finance Rokovtzev warned the 
Czar that his authority would be annulled by 
granting the representatives of the zemstvos the 
right to control the actions of the government. 
Such would finally lead to a demagogical gov- 
ernment. Ex-Minister Witte said, in reply to 
Rokovtzev’s speech, that it would not be possible 
to continue any longer without wide-scoped 
economical and political reforms. The session 
‘of the council then became dramatic. Pobye- 
donostzev, the Procurator-General of the Holy 
Synod, the originator of the unbearable reac- 
tionary system of Alexander III., and the tutor 
of the present Czar, came with great energy to 
the assistance of Muraviev and Rokovtzev. He 
reminded them that the Czar is not only the 
worldly sovereign, but also the spiritual head of 
Russia. Should the Czar renounce his autoc- 
racy, then the interests of the Russian Church 
must suffer thereby, religion will also suffer, 
and, in consequence, the only source of morals, 
also,—the national conscience. The Russian 
people will then plunge into sin, and return to a 
barbaric state. When he had finished speaking, 
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Witte declared, in his well-known sincere but 
gruff manner: ‘“ When it becomes known that 
the Emperor cannot, for legal and religious rea- 
sons, carry out any reforms, of which he is in 
favor himself, part of the people will come to the 
conclusion that such reforms have to be achieved 
through violence. This would be an actual call 
to revolution.” Soon after this the Czar’s mani- 
festo appeared, with promises of ‘so-called ” 
reforms, but without renouncing one iota of 
his absolutism. 


A PETITION BY RUSSIA’S MEN OF LETTERS. 


In order to get an idea of how unanimously 
intelligence goes to war against tyranny, the 
protests of the journalists and authors of Russia 
ought not to be overlooked. After reciting the 
facts of the massacre, the signers of the petition 
to the Czar say : 


We do not consider it right to remain silent when our 
sons and daughters, our brothers and sisters, are mu- 
tilated only because they express such claims as have 
been formulated in detail by all classes of Russian so- 
ciety. As we have no chance to publish these well- 
proved facts, furthermore strengthened by depositions, 
in any periodical in Russia, we have been compelled to 
let our protest, signed with our names, appear in the 
foreign periodicals in the Russian language. 


Among the one hundred and fifty members of 
the editorial staffs are the collaborators of the 
periodicals, Russkaye Bogatstvo, Mir Bozhi, Obra- 
zovaniye, Novy Put, Pravda, Vyestnik Prava, Vyest- 
nik Fabrichnavo Zakonodatelstva, Pravo Khozyain, 
Yurist, Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, Syn Otechestva, 
Nasha Zhizn, Russ, and others. Among those 
whose names were attached to this petition, the 
following well-known writers may be mentioned : 
J. Afanasyev, Vasili Anyuchin, Nikolai Anen- 
ski, J. Vasilevski, A. Glinka, Marya Vodovo- 
zova, Vladimir Gessen, P. Gorbunov, J. Gessen, 
M. Goldstein, Vladimir Korolenko, D. Merezh- 
kovski, A. Milyukova, Alex. Ostrogorski, V. 
Portugalov, J. Sokolov, A. A. Suvorin (editor of 
the uss, son of the editor of the Novoye Vremya), 
A. Yablonovski, and P. Yakubovich. This re- 
markable document, says Mr. Rosenthal, bearing 
the signatures of the most prominent authors 
and journalists, is significant of the times, and 
may be regarded as, in a way, a Russian ‘Dec- 
laration of Independence.” Through this pro- 
test, the representatives of the Russian press 
joined the revolutionary movement, *and are 
liable to severe punishment according to the let- 
ter of Russian Jaw. In fact, some of the leaders 
of the movement have already been imprisoned ; 
among the best-known of them being Vladimir 
Gessen, Professor Kareyev, Professor Annenski, 
and the author Maxim Gorki. 
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IS A RUSSIAN REVOLUTION POSSIBLE? 


Ar the many review and magazine 

articles on Russia’s internal condition and 
the possibilities of actual revolution in the em- 
pire, especially noteworthy is a long and dole- 
ful, but still hopeful, paper by Alexander Ular, 
which appears in the Contemporary Review. This 
writer on politics and economics states that the 
death of von Plehve had been decided on twelve 
months before it occurred, and the event being 
foreseen by all the educated classes in the coun- 
try, they prepared for the vigorous revolutionary 
agitation which has actually occurred. He de- 
clares that autocracy has been a mere fiction 


Capacity was the sole means of promotion. 
«Within a couple of years the middle classes 
had invaded all official positions.” The writer 
asks, ‘Is it not an astounding fact that during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century there 
have been, among several dozen ministers in 
Russia, only four noblemen?” Mostly self-made 
men, they have found a keen pleasure in keeping 
out men of great family or high standing. They 
have formed a powerful army of officials, “ the 
sole glory and the sole moral principle of whom is 
what the French call arrivisme, an awful mixture 
of egotism, cynicism, cupidity, and insolence.” 


THE “REVENGE” OF THE 











JEWS. 


The policy of pan-Russian- 
ism has antagonized all the 
non - Russian peoples, and 
pushed the Jews to the front. 
Their capital gave them 
power : 


Even in the Jewish zones the 
brute sway of Russian bureau- 
cracy was soon paralyzed by the 
astute arm of corruption. Jew- 
ish towns became literally 
schools of bribery. Thus, anti- 
Semitism had for its immediate 
consequence a progressive de- 
moralization of officials. But, 
on the other hand, it had far 
more serious results. Jewish 
wealth, oppressed and spoiled by 
irresponsible small despots, 
could not possibly—as it has 
done elsewhere—join the govern- 
ing caste in order to oppose the 
social aspirations of the masses. 
Its riches and its brains deliber- 








QUO VADIS? 


His BETTER ANGEL, “PEACE”: “You have lost a golden opportunity, Sire; is disaffection. 


this to be the end ? "— Westminster Gazette (London). 


since the reign of Alexander II. The Czar is, 
he says, only allowed to read extracts from 
papers which are typewritten every morning 
and revised by the minister of the court. M. 
Ular remarks that it is one of the most striking 
features of the present anti-autocratic movement 
that it is headed by the nobility. The latter, 
indeed, are likely to become in the Russian 
revolution what the Ziers-Htat was in the French. 
He explains this singular fact as a result of the 
democratic reforms of Alexander II. When 
others than nobles were admitted to the great 
officia! schools, the aristocratic régime came to 
an end and a bureaucratic caste was formed. 


ately took the réle of seconding, 
and later on of heading, political 
In fact, there is 

hardly any great revolutionary 

organization in the country the 
leading men of which are not Jews. Even the so-called 
Liberals, a party of constitutionalists, the members of 
which belong to the highest classes of society, cannot do 
without the assistance of Jewish effort. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the insolence of bureaucracy toward all sub- 
jects of the Czar, without exception, the writer 
finds the secret of the combination of men of all 
ranks and grades against it. ‘ This horrible op- 
pression of denial of justice is perhaps the sole 
tie which holds together the various elements of 
the revolutionary movement.” He goes on to 
say that ‘no essential or even useful reform is 
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possible except by the complete destruction of 
present Russian law,” which is simply legal arbi- 
trariness. The number of persons proceeded 
against during the last ten years has increased 
twenty-seven times; 11,000 cases, not one of 
which has been treated in court, have been “ ter- 
minated by police administration.” _ Corruption 
is confessedly an essential feature of bureau- 
cracy, and quietly accepted by the Czar. Alex- 
ander III. is said to have described as a dunce a 
man who refused to earn large sums “aside” as 
director of the Imperial Bank. The writer states 
that a fifth of the budget is the annual amount 
stolen every year. Meantime, the people are 
starving. Russians consume only 425 pounds 
of corn per annum per head ; Germans, 1,125 
pounds. Russians eat three times less than Ger- 
mans. He quotes a confidential report on cen- 
tral Russia to the medical board: “In general, 
the consumption of bread remains, on an aver- 
age, about 30 per cent. below the physiological 
standard that is necessary for maintaining the 
strength of adults.” The peasants pay about 
two-fifths of their gross income in taxes to the 
government, and have, in addition, local rates to 
pay. Their illiteracy is also appalling. In the 
government of St. Petersburg, only 55 per 
cent. of the population can sign their names ; in 
Kars (Armenia), only 94 per cent. In six dis- 
tricts, absolute illiterates amount to two-thirds 
of the population ; in fifteen, to three-fourths ; in 
five, to four-fifths ; in fourteen, to nine-tenths. 
The number of illiterates is 28 per cent. for 
priests, 30 for nobles, 10 for the middle classes, 
including workmen, and 89 for peasants. Nine- 
tenths of Russia are, intellectually speaking, on 
the verge of barbarism. 


THE COMING ‘ PACIFIC REVOLUTION.” 


Out of these desperate conditions the writer 
sees an easy way. The bureaucratic reforms, 
such as a liberal press law and the like, are now 
decided on, and may serve to gain time for a 
few months. Then will come the great change 
—the pacific revolution. First, the oligarchy and 
the Moscow group will be destroyed; then it will 
be proved to the Czar that without a constitu- 
tion violent revolution is unavoidable. The 
leading statesmen—above all, M. Witte—realize 
this necessity perfectly well. The Czar will be 
gradually led to understand that it is barbarism 
and illiteracy that hinder the life of the empire, 
and he will, it is expected, give up bureaucracy 
for a consititution. The consequences of these 
important steps are thus outlined : 


For the first of all economic measures to be taken by 
an ‘institution of natural control” would be to lower 
the taxes, to make peace in Asia, and to accomplish 


the most necessary of all reforms,—to disentangle the 
finances, and prevent the export of corn. I need hardly 
say that, if such is the course of events pointed out by the 
interest of Russia, good-luck has it that its general con- 
sequences on the politics of the world will be no less 
happy. Russia will simply disappear for ten or twenty 
years from the stage of international struggle, and, at 
the same time, there will disappear not only the awful 
war cloud which hangs over Europe, but also the 
stronghold of political reaction, which at this moment 
is still the principal bulwark of political oppression in 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. This, however, is to 
change the equilibrium of the great powers from top to 
bottom. The political and military importance of the 
Franco-Russian alliance will fall to pieces, but, at the 
same time, Germany will lose all interest in seconding 
Russia for dynastic reasons. Asiatic expansion being 
abandoned—unless the yellow peril come forth—the 
center of world politics will again be placed in Europe, 
an Anglo-Russian understanding would easily be ob- 
tained, and if there should still remain some clouds 
on the political horizon, they would hang only over 
Germany. 


M. Ular concludes his paper with the confident 
expectation 


that the bureaucracy will soon be crushed by the Czar, 
who is its slave, in order to procure for himself the real 
moral power of a constitutional sovereign over a self- 
governing nation, and the satisfaction of seeing his 
great empire develop from starvation and moral servi- 
tude into welfare, prosperity, and conscious power. 


‘**Revolution Impossible in Russia.” 


Mr. A. S. Rappoport, the London correspond- 
ent of the Novosti (St. Petersburg), contributes 
to the Fortnightly Review a paper in which he 
denies most emphatically that Russia is on the 
eve of a revolution. The only possible chance 
for liberty in Russia is for it to be introduced 
at the sword’s point by western Europe. Mr. 
Rappoport is very emphatic : 


A Russian merchant, asked by a foreigner whether 
the Russians have already had a revolution, replied, 
“‘No, we have not yet had any ukase from the Czar to 
this effect.” A constitution may be granted by the 
Autocrat, but the muzhik will have to accept it ‘by 
order of the Czar.” By himself he will never do any- 
thing to obtain it. Heine says somewhere, “The 
Englishman loves liberty like his lawful wife, the 
Frenchman like his mistress, the German like his 
grandmother.” The Russian muzhik, he ought to have 
added, is too weak to love at all. A constitution in the 
dominions of the Czar will never be obtained by the 
Russian nation by means of a revolution, let it be stated 
once for all. The reason is very obvious, because the 
nation will never revolt against the Czar. Let the rev- 
olutionary agitators in Russia and elsewhere under- 
stand it, once for all, that it only depends upon Europe 
to force the ruler of the European China to grant indi- 
vidual liberty, freedom of speech, and social reforms to 
his subjects. 


Mr. Rappoport can hardly be serious in thus 
suggesting that Europe should make war upon 
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Russia, to force upon Russians a system of gov- 
ernment which he declares is absolutely hateful 
to nine out of every ten men in the country : 


“The Russians,” says no less an authority than Dani- 
levsky, “find no attraction in power, and although 
some peop’ consider it as a fault, we, for our part, see 
nothing bad in it. For this reason, too, Russia is the 
only country which has never had (and never will have) 
any political revolution.” Non-resistance and Bud- 
dhistic self-annihilation were chief traits of the national 
character long before the Sage of Kyassnaya Polyana 
preached it from his arm-chair. But historical facts 
find their cause in the temperament of nations. The 
deeply rooted slavish disposition of a people that bows 
to authority but looks askance at a ray of liberty, 
makes a revolution an impossibility. People who, by 


nature, are inclined to look up to an authority dwelling 
high above them on some Himalayan height, who are 
crushed in the dust by a continuous sense of sin and 
their own nothingness, feel quite at home in a state of 
tutelage. They breathe more freely, paradoxical as it 
may sound, in an atmosphere of oppression. The horror 
of servitude, the eager desire for self-government which 
is the result of a highly developed sense of self-reliance, 
have now been deeply rooted in the national character 
of the English. In Russia, it was quite the reverse. 
Had the inhabitants of Russia been distinguished by 
such traits of character, the princes would not have 
enslaved them, and autocracy would long ago have 
crumbled to dust. Unlike the Englishman, the Rus- 
sian is unhappy if he is left to himself, but as long as 
he can account for some external superior power that 
tortures him, he is satisfied. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF RUSSIA. 


A VERY striking article, in a way a review 

of the past year of Russia’s internal and 
external relations, appears in the Russkiya Vyedo- 
mosti, of Moscow, by the editor, who represents 
the Conservative Liberals of Moscow society, 
and is known to be a true patriot. Several 
months ago his remarks would have been pro- 
hibited by the censor. Russia, he declares, faces 
the second year of the war with apprehension 
and hope. The war is terrible ; but, on the other 
hand, «the movement born of the self-conscious- 
ness of our society, which has just awaked from 
its lethargy of centuries, inspires us with new 
hopes.” The passing year, he declares, has been 
in many respects a red-letter one for the empire. 


In its course, the old maladies of the state appeared 
with greater virulence than ever and the ulcers of the 
Russian state organization were laid bare to their very 
depth. A heartrending war, full of terrible losses and 
reverses, has proved conclusively that even in military 
knowledge our bureaucracy is behind the times and 
cannot keep up with the new conditions of affairs all 
over the world. The events in the far East offer indis- 
putable proof of the lack of preparation and the lack of 
intelligence, and of the incapacity of our bureaucratic 
régime. In the sphere of internal government, also, 
there were such unwarranted interferences with per- 
sonal liberty on the part of the police that it was clearly 
shown to all right-minded people how necessary was a 
vigorous protest against such an unrighteous abuse of 
individual and social liberty. Abuses and lawlessness 
and all possible forms of oppression, violence and rob- 
bery for many decades, have driven society to such ex- 
tremes that, in spite of natural timidity, it has begun 
to proclaim in loud tones its rights, its ideas of free- 
dom and equality, and even its intention to demand a 
share in framing the laws of the state. 


Tracing the history of the formation of Liberal 
and Reform societies, the editor of the Vyedomosti 
refers to the issue of the imperial ukase of De- 


cember 12 last, promising so many measures of 
relief and reform. He questions whether the 
council of ministers will carry out the reforms 
in the spirit in which it was intended by the 
Czar. Bureaucracy certainly, he says, will not 
do so. One of the greatest requirements of the 
present day in Russia, he, says, is the improve- 
ment of public education. 


But a broad growth and development of national 
education is not in keeping with police wardship, with 
the absence of academic freedom, with obstacles in the 
way of educators, nor with a censorship which, in high- 
handed fashion, puts prohibitions and limitations on 
the press. A civilized and enlightened government un- 
derstands the necessity for the freedom of the printed 
and spoken word, a freedom of meetings and unions 
which should be limited only by law, the open courts, 
and public opinion. 

Patriotic Russia, he continues, sees with sad- 
ness that success, so far, in the present war has 
been on the side of “those with whom public 
education is on a broader basis and who are 
better prepared in the sciences.” He gives credit 
to the Japanese for their fine military organiza- 
tion and their full preparation for the war, which 
included an exhaustive understanding of topo- 
graphical conditions. ‘On our side,” however, 
he says, “there was displayed no preparation, 
complete ignorance of the aims and forces of 
the enemy, an inadequate acquaintance with 
topography, and an extreme procrastination in 
adopting necessary measures, as a consequence 
of which we suffered terrible losses, to retrieve 
which is now extremely difficult. 

One of the chief factors in these failures has 
undoubtedly been the lack of education and en- 
lightenment, a lack which is in greater or less 
degree inherent in all the leaders in the struggle, 
including the great mass of the troops. 
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GERMANY AS RUSSIA’S WORST ENEMY. 


ea is generally believed that the relations be- 

tween Germany and Russia have been 
friendly and cordial in late years, and since the 
outbreak of the war in the Orient many have 
charged the Teutonic empire with open benevo- 
lence to Russia, if not with violations of neu- 
trality in her interest. In the daily press of 
Russia, including the aggressively ‘“ Nationalist ” 
organs, the habitual attacks on Germary have 
practically ceased. It is all the more surprising 
therefore to find in a very conservative and 
respectable Slavophile journal, the Slaviansky 
Vilk (Slav Age), Moscow, a bitter and violent 
assault on the whole policy of the German gov- 
ernment toward Russia. According to the writer 
in this journal, I. V. Kawensky, Germany’s ap- 
parent good-will masks the most selfish and per- 
fidious designs. He says: 


We do not doubt that, with all her heart, Germany 
desires Russian victory over the Japanese,—and not 
merely a victory, but complete conquest of Japan 
and the destruction of that power as a power in the 
Orient. But why does she desire this? Because in that 
event Russia would have her hands full in the far East, 
and nothing would prevent the west and south of the 
Slav Empire from falling into Germany’s lap. Some 
scold Japan for her aggression and impudence ; others 
blame Russia for short-sightedness and stupidity ; still 
others accuse England of malice and a deliberate policy 
of provocation ; but no one has pointed out that, in real- 
ity, it is our good neighbors, the Germans, who have 
lured us into this war by tempting us with the reten- 
tion of Manchuria. Not without reason have the Jap- 
anese complained that Russia and Germany robbed 
them of Port Arthur right after their successful war 
with China. And it is Emperor William who raised 
the “yellow peril” cry and at the same time guaran- 
teed our security on our western frontier by his proffer 
of a benevolent neutrality. Go, my dear friends, go 
East—as far East as possible, and take away from prox- 
imity to my possessions your land and naval forces. 
Later we shall see what to do; meantime go on, on to 
the far East. Friendship is friendship, and politics— 
politics. With all the German friendship for Russia, 
that honest broker, Bismarck, refused to allow us to ac- 
quire Constantinople, and thereby compensate our losses 
in the war with Turkey, in the seventies. We have no 
occasion to expect better treatment in the future. 


Other writers, however, declare that this view 
of the situation is far from representing the true 
state of affairs, and that there is nothing insincere 
or treacherous in the present pro- Russian attitude 
of Germany. 


German Views of Russia’s War Prospects. 

Since the surrender of Port Arthur, a number 
of leading German newspapers have changed 
their view of the war situation. Whereas they 
formerly predicted Russia’s final triumph, they 
have latterly taken the position that Russia is as 


good as defeated, and that time and further 
effort will not enable her to reverse matters in 
Manchuria. There are, however, some dissent- 
ing opinions in the press. The most prominent 
of the Teutonic publicists who believe that 
Russia has not necessarily lost, and is still likely 
to retrieve everything and emerge successful and 
victorious, is Maximilian Haarden, the editor of 
the independent Zukunft, one of whose early 
articles on the far-Eastern war we quoted here 
several months ago. Russia, says this publi- 
cist, has no more disgraced herself in Manchuria 
than England did in South Africa, in the war 
with the handful of Boers, or Germany in West 
Africa, in a war with the wild natives. The 
Japanese achievements discredit, not the Russian 
nation, but the St. Petersburg bureaucracy, 
which has been unequal to its task, and which 
has relied on verbal successes and arguments in- 
stead of on guns, shells, and bayonets. Russia’s 
preparations for the conflict did not extend over 
a year ; Japan’s took five years. The Japanese 
victories are founded on the blindness and 
guilelessness of the Russian bureaucracy. 

But what now ? asks Haarden. Japan, appar- 
ently, has her heart’s desire. She has avenged 
the vetoed treaty which she concluded with China 
in 1894; she has Korea, Dalny, Port Arthur, 
maritime Manchuria ; she appears to have won. 
But she has not won. She lacks the main thing 
—the assurance that what she has achieved will 
not be completely wiped out by the future course 
of the war. The war, with or without the Ro- 
jestvensky fleet, may be indefinitely prolonged. 
The Japanese will stay in Port Arthur, the Rus- 
sians in Manchuria proper. Kuropatkin will in- 
crease his army to 600,000, and the struggle 
will go on. Russia has no choice ; she must win ; 
she cannot possibly accept Japan’s peace terms. 


Meantime, Japan’s means are nearing exhaustion.’ 


She cannot wait. Not only are her finances in 
an unsatisfactory condition ; she has other dan- 
gers to consider. The racial consciousness of 
western Europe will sooner or later prevail over 
Russophobia, and complications will arise. “As 
for Russia, she is still mighty. Our half-baked 
politicians affect to consider her cause lost, but 
the value of her securities is a better index to 
the world’s sentiment, and that points to faith 
and confidence in Russia's vitality.” 

Similar. opinions are expressed by the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, which concludes a review of 


. the situation thus, ‘We think it but just to state 


that the whole course of the military operations 
does not permit any doubt as to the final and, 
for Russia, favorable outcome of the war.” 























BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE AMERICAN MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 


Political Discussions.—The first of a series of 
“Letters to Literary Statesmen” by ‘“ Alciphron,” ap- 
pears in the Atlantic Monthly, and is addressed to 
Theodore Roosevelt. This writer makes some good- 
natured comments on ‘the President’s political career, 
such as the following: ‘Your violence in denouncing 
political opponents is equaled only by your coolness in 
appropriating their programme. The old motto used 
to be, ‘find out what your antagonists want you to do 
and then do the opposite;’ but you have improved upon 
this so that your maxim seems to read, ‘discover what 
the other party proposes, hold it up to scorn, warn the 
country against it, and then do it yourself.’ Great men 
before you have stolen the clothes of the Whigs, but no 
one has ever rivaled you in denouncing them for not 
having better clothes to steal.”—In Success for March, 
Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis gives an outline of ‘‘ Mr. Roose- 
velt’s, New Policies,” touching especially on foreign 
relations, the Philippines, the race question, and en- 
forcement of the anti-trust legislation.—The same 
magazine has an interesting sketch of the rise of Gov- 
ernor-elect Johnson, of Minnesota, who began life as a 
pauper’s son, and has won by his own efforts a com- 
manding place in the councils of his party.—In the 
March Bookman, Prof. Harry Thurston Peck con- 
tributes the third of his papers on ‘‘Twenty Years of 
the Republic,” describing the Republican rally which 
resulted in the election of McKinley in 1896.—In the 
March number of Leslie’s there is a study of the in- 
fluence of the Mormon Church in politics by W. M. 
Raine and A. W. Dunn.—A new periodical appears this 
month, bearing the title of Tom Watson’s Magazine. 
The editorials, written by the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, 
deal with the present political situation largely in the 
form of letters or exhortations addressed to public men 
like President Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan, setting forth 
in succinct phrase Mr. Watson’s well-known opinions 
on political and economic questions, with which the 
country became acquainted during the last Presidential 
campaign. Among the specific topics dealt with in 
this number are ship subsidies, the greenback question, 
and the costliness of inauguration ceremonies. The re- 
mainder of the magazine consists largely of short 
stories, interspersed with articles on municipal owner- 
ship and other questions of the day. 


Social and Economic Problems.—In the March 
number of Harpe?’s, President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard, writes on ‘Employers’ Policies in the Indus- 
trial Strife,” elaborating some of the views expressed by 
him on different occasions within the last few years, 
notably at the last convention of the National Civic 
Federation. It is needless to say in this connection that 
President Eliot indorses, in the main, the positions of 
the employers’ associations with reference to the de- 
mands of organized labor.—In his second paper on ‘“‘ The 
Shameful Misuse of Wealth,” in the March number of 


Success, Mr. Cleveland Moffett touches on the race- 
suicide problem, particularly those phases of it which 
are observed in the tenement quarters of our great cities. 
—In Everybody’s Magazine for March, Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson’s papers on “Frenzied Finance” and Mr. 
Charles Edward Russell’s story of the beef trust are 
continued.—The March number of Scribner’s has a most 
interesting contribution, by Frank A. Vanderlip, on the 
methods and results of government education in Euro- 
pean countries.—A former governor of New Zealand, 
the Earl of Ranfurly, describes the government of that 
country in the Cosmopolitan for March. Because of its 
position on many social and economic reforms, this 
writer believes New Zealand entitled to be called the 


.world’s most advanced government.—In the Booklovers 


Magazine for March there is a fully illustrated descrip- 
tion of the White Haven Sanitarium for Tuberculosis, 
under the title, ‘A Philanthropy Worth Imitating.” 
This article is contributed by Mr. Day Allen Willey.— 
In the March number of McClure’s, Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker tells how New York City built its subway, and 
how a new private monopoly has been created which 
bids fair to become more powerful than any of the street- 
car corporations which so long successfully opposed this 
great public improvement.—Mr. Lawrence Lewis gives, 
in the March number of the World’s Work, an enter- 
taining account of the great ‘“‘welfare work” main- 
tained by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, affect- 
ing seventeen thousand employees.—In the same maga- 
zine, Mr. Clarence H. Poe writes on .‘‘ The Government 
and the New Farmer.” 


Natural Science.—Several important articles, deal- 
ing directly or indirectly with scientific topics, appear 
in the March magazines. The one which will, perhaps, 
attract the most attention is Mr. William S. Harwood’s 
account of the almost magical success of Mr. Luther 
Burbank in creating new forms of plant life. This 
article is contributed to the March Century, and the 
illustrations which accompany it reveal some of the 
wonders which have been worked by Mr. Burbank’s 
original methods within the past few years. Surely 
Mr. Harwood is justified by the facts in his statement 
that Mr. Burbank has become the foremost man in the 
world in the production of new and interesting forms 
of fruits, trees, flowers, vegetables, grasses, and nuts. 
No less a personage than Dr. Hugo De Vries, the great 
Dutch botanist, has declared that the flowers and fruits 
of California are less wonderful than the flowers and 
fruits which Mr. Burbank has made.—Mr. Samuel 


‘Hopkins Adams describes in the March number of 


McClure’s some of the marvels of modern surgery, es- 
pecially the newer operations on the stomach, the brain, 
and in orthopedic science.—Mr. Ernest Ingersoll gives, 
in the March number of Harper’s, an entertaining 
description of plant life in the desert.—The same maga- 
zine has an account of “The Later Day of Alchemy” 


— ~ ma 
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by Prof. William C. Morgan. This article describes 
various processes for the utilization of by-products in 
such industries as the manufacture of steel and the 
distillation of coal.—The opposing arguments on the 
question, ‘‘Do Animals Reason?” are presented in 
Outing for March by John Burroughs and C. F. Dea- 
con, respectively. 


The Fine Arts.—Mr. John La Farge resumes in 
McClure’s his series of papers on ‘‘One hundred Master- 
pieces of Painting,” treating in the March installment 
of the old Flemish painters.—In the Booklovers Maga- 
zine, the work of a painter of modern industrialism, 
Colin Campbell Cooper, is described by Albert W. 
Barker.—Mr. George Bird Grinnell contributes to 
Scribner’s an appreciation of the photographs of Indian 
types made by Mr. E. S. Curtis. The illustrations of 
the article are all reproductions of these Indian photo- 
graphs, in tint. Mr. Grinnell declares that if Mr. 
Curtis shall have his health, and shall live for ten years, 
he will then have accumulated material for the greatest 
artistic and historic work in American ethnology that 
has ever been conceived of.—‘‘ Philadelphia’s Contribu- 
tions to American Art” is the subject of a suggestive 
article in the March Century.—The same magazine 
contains a group of new etchings of New York sky- 
scrapers, by Joseph Pennell.—Mr. F. B. Morse writes in 
Munsey’s for March on “‘ The Completion of the Capitol 
at Washington,” meaning thereby the proposed exten- 
sion of the east front, in order to correct the existing 
architectural defect in the building caused by the pro- 
jection of the base of the dome over the central portico. 


Notes of Travel, Exploration, and Description. 
—In the March number of Outing, the editor, Mr. Cas- 
par Whitney, tells, for the first time, the full story of the 
ill-fated Hubbard Expedition into Labrador, which was 
undertaken, it will be remembered, under the auspices of 
Outing, and in which the leader, Mr. Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., lost his life—“Into Tibet with Younghusband ” 
is the title of a fully illustrated article in the World’s 
Work by Perceval Landon, the correspondent of the 
London Times. Among the wonders of the Forbidden 
City, described by Mr. Landon, are the great Temple of 
Buddhism and its mammoth idol.—The American Is- 
land of Guam is described in the Booklovers Magazine 
by Mr. Willard French. He declares that our national 
duty to this isolated possession in the Pacific has been 
sadly neglected.—The achievements of the explorer 
Bering, who is regarded as the discoverer of Alaska, 
are graphically narrated by Miss Agnes C. Laut in the 
March number of Leslie’s.—Captain T. Bentley Mott, 
U.S.A., gives in the March number of Scribner’s an 
entertaining account of ‘‘Three Days on the Volga,” 
illustrated with snapshot photographs.—In the same 
magazine, Mr. John Fox, Jr., continues the story of 
his somewhat unwarlike experience as a war corre- 
spondent in Manchuria. Mr. Fox declares that of war 
in detail he knew no more than he should have known 
had he stayed at home, and that it had taken him seven 
months to learn that it was meant that he should not 
know more.—In the Century, Mr. Robert Barry, who 
was the only American correspondent with the Jap- 
anese forces before Port Arthur from the beginning 
of the investment, describes the various devices em- 
ployed by the besieging army, of which little has been 
known by the outside world. He gives a detailed ac- 
count of the inventions of Amazawa and the extension 


of scientific appliances employed by the Japanese gen- 
erals in their besieging operations. 


The Loss of Life in Accidents.—In the first 
issue of Tom Watson’s Magazine, Mr. W. J. Ghent 
contributes a startling article on ‘The Butcheries of 
Peace,” in the course of which he shows that our rail- 
roads and trolley lines alone, probably, destroyed very 
nearly as many lives in the year 1904 as were lost in the 
three battles of Gettysburg, Chickamauga, and Chancel- 
lorsville combined. It is believed that the factories de- 
stroyed more lives than the railroads, but the figures 
are not obtainable. The main point in Mr. Ghent’s 
article is in his assertion that the overwhelming num- 
ber of known fatalities in this country is due to eco- 
nomic causes, ‘‘that railroad, factory, and mining acci- 
dents are, for the most part, needless, and due almost 
entirely to the brutal indifference of capital to the lives 
of workers, and that by far the greater part of the sui- 
cides, of which we read and hear, are of beings who 
have been sent to death through economic troubles.”— 
‘“* Why English Railroads are Safe,” is the title of an in- 
forming article contributed to the World’s Work by 
Mr. James D. Whelpley. Among other things, Mr. 
Whelpley shows that while the English railroads carry 
twice as many passengers as the roads of this country, 
only one-tenth as many people are injured or killed as 
in the United States. Provisions which contribute to 
this result are, the use of the ‘block system” on all 
double-track roads, the use of the “electric staff,” or 
ticket system, on single-track roads, protecting the few 
grade crossings by automatic-locking gates and signals, 
excluding the public from the right of way, using auto- 
matic devices for track, trains, and operation, and, last 
but not least, the enforcement of the national laws 
compelling the operation of all railroads with a maxi- 
mum of safety. 


Ethical Education of the Jews.—In protesting 
against compulsory reading of the Bible in schools, 
Prof. Henry Berkowitz (writing in the International 
Journal of Ethics) says: “The Jew, who gave the 
Bible to-the world, and naturally prizes it most, objects 
strenuously to Bible readings and other devotional ex- 
ercises in the public schools. He regards this as an in- 
vasion of the rights of conscience for which our govern- 
ment stands and a defeat of the democratic system.” 
The following passage in Dr. Berkowitz’s article may 
be read with edification by Gentiles: The simple key to 
the practical Jewish method of character-building is to 
be found in this passage in the Talmud: ‘“ As God is 
merciful, long-suffering, acting with kindness, justice, 
and truth, so are you to be and so are you to act” (Tal- 
mud, Babli, Sotah End., Yalkut, 873). Of vast impor- 
tance in the moral training of the Jew is the poetic 
symbolism of his religious observances practiced in the 
home and in the sanctuary. These never fail to inspire 
and uplift with high thoughts and glowing idealism. 
The Passover rings out its glorious message of freedom, 
and sustains the down-trodden with hope. Pentecost, 
with its majestic traditions of Sinai, impresses those 
sturdy lessons which make the Jew everywhere law- 
abiding and peace-loving. Tabernacles, with its ex- 
quisite poetry, is the harvest-home festival that makes 
the heart mellow with gratitude, and by deepening the 
sense of human dependence, cultivates that true humil- 
ity which flowers into the well-known deeds of Jewish 
charity, better called by him “acts of loving kindness.” 
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Purim, the Feast of Queen Esther, brings the sunlight 
of blithesome festivity even into the dingiest home. The 
Maccabean feast spurs the heroic and courageous im- 
pulses. The Sabbath, impressing the sweetness of rest 
and the sanctity of work, is a moral teacher of incalcu- 
lable force. The great days of searching, self-scrutiny, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


The Reclamation of the Sahara Desert.—There 
are many surprises in the geography of Africa. One of 
the greatest of these, perhaps, is the truth about the 
Desert of Sahara, which has for so long been supposed 
to consist exclusively of bleak, vast, uninhabitable 
wastes of sand. The truth seems to be that within the 
limits of the so-called desert there are vast stretches of 
land potentially fertile, awaiting only the touch of irri- 
gation to make them blossom like the rose. The in- 
creasing importance of French interests in the Sahara 
and the Sudan has furnished the theme for a book, re- 
cently issued in Paris, under the title, ‘‘ The Sahara, the 
Sudan, and the Trans-Sahara Railroads.” In reviewing 
this book and analyzing its suggestions, M. Robert 
Doucet, writing in the France de Demain, declares that, 
after twenty-five years, M. Paul Leroy-Beauliew’s strug- 
gle to destroy the legend of the Sahara Desert has suc- 
ceeded. We now know that there are vast agricultural 
and economic possibilities in the Sahara. A number of 
French ‘ missions,” says M. Doucet, have proven that, 
not only is the Sahara inhabitable, as far as nature is 
concerned, but the bands of robbers and brigands are 
not anywhere near so frequent or terrible as has been im- 
agined. In the south and central portions, the Sahara 
is comparatively free from sand dunes, and the oases 
are frequent and fertile. Moreover, the climate, speak- 
ing generally, is healthful. ‘The heat is not excessive 
in these regions, and the nightly frosts compensate 
largely for the fatigues and heat, of the day.” The tem- 
perature throughout the southern and eastern portion 
is moderate. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, says this writer, ad- 
vocates a number of railroads across the desert strip 
to exploit the commercial possibilities of this vast 
region. 


The Judiciary of Japan.—An analysis of the 
Japanese judicial system is contributed to the Grande 
Revue (Paris) by Henry Dumolard. This writer traces 
the development of the Japanese civil code from the 
revolution of 1868, when the empire began to put on 
Western dress. The penal code was made public in 
1880, and went into effect two years later. Both of these 
were, at foundation, the work of M. Boissonnade, honor- 
ary professor of the faculty of law of Paris, and for years 
the legal adviser of the Japanese Government. Crimi- 
nal trial by juryis as yetunknownin Japan. Thecode 
of civil procedure took effect in 1890, and the commer- 
cial code in the same year. This latter is based on the 
German system. The details of the organization of the 
Japanese national judiciary are fixed by the law of 
February 2, 1890, and are a reproduction of similar 
French and German texts. Japan has a Court of Cassa- 
tion, 7 courts of appeal, 49 department tribunals, 
298 communal tribunals, and 1,201 tribunals separate 
from this list. In passing, M. Dumolard notes the fact 
that the Japanese woman can now hold property in her 
own right. 


the New Year and Atonement Day, constitute a discip- 
line which in sublimity and effective teaching of morals 
are, I believe, unsurpassed by any kindred institutions. 
Thus, the home and the synagogue unite to conserve 
and cultivate the ethical side of the life of the Jewish 
people. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


A Graphic Description of the Shakhe Battle. 
—A French journalist, Georges de la Salle, was with 
General Kuropatkin during the battle of the Shakhe 
(or Sha) River (he spells it Cha-Kho), and he contributes 
to the Revue de Paris an analysis of the battle, with 
his impressions of the fighting. Interspersed among 
passages of some very fine descriptive writing, we find 
bits of information about the number and alignment 
of the forces which are interesting. The total effective 
strength of the Russian army, says this writer, was 
probably not more than 200,000 men. They have a free 
and easy way of estimating troops among the Russians, 
according to M. de la Salle. In publishing the size of 
armies, it is all very simple. ‘‘One simply opens a 
year-book ; he sees that a Siberian army corps, for ex- 
ample, normally consists of 20,000 men. Now, Com- 
mander X-— is at the head of this corps; therefore, 
has 20,000 under him.” But when one reaches Man- 
churia, he continues, he finds that there has been ‘‘a 
margin for error of at least 50 per cent.” He pays a 
tribute to the bravery of the Russian common soldier. 
‘“‘How they can die, these brave boys! Ivan, the son 
of Ivan, who comes from the Baltic provinces, from 
Little Russia, from the Caucasus, from Siberia, or 
from the trans-Baikal, whether he be Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, or Jew, he kills and is killed without a murmur. 
. .. The shrapnel shrieks. Of what are they thinking, 
these heroes in the trenches? A shell peeps above the 
rim of the horizon; they pay no attention to it. It 
comes nearer; it will probably kill some one. But 
they see it not. Is it for me or for you? It bursts with 
a crash, and, lo! twenty men are gone; and next sea- 
son there will be no harvest in a little village two miles 
from the spot.” One of the most impressive features of 
this battle, according to this French journalist, was 
the steady, irresistible advance of the Japanese. All 
day long, he says, for four days, cannon roared, and 
every hour of these days the Japanese left advanced 
irresistibly and without a pause. ‘‘ When I saw this 
irresistible advance, I felt that for us the battle was 
lost.” 


Has Japan Designs on France’s Asiatic Pos- 
sessions ?—Although the Japanese ambassador tu 
Paris has emphatically declared it to be a fabrication, 
Paris reviews and journals are evidently placing faith 
in the report recently published that, in 1902, the Japa- 
nese Government distinctly avowed that it was con- 
sidering the conquest of French Indo-China. A number 
of the weeklies and dailies took the matter very seri- 
ously, and the well-known writer, M. Marcel Prevost, 
contributes to the Figaro a “leader” on the subject, 
under the title ‘‘The Peril of the East.” The report 
may be false, says M. Prevost, but, nevertheless, it has 
turned the attention of the French people to the possi- 
bility of a war with Japan, not only in order to keep 
the promises of an alliance, but to defend the very pos- 
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sessions of the republic. This writer goes on to confess 
that before the Russo-Japanese war Frenchmen were 
almost completely ignorant of Japan. They knew Rus- 
sia through the works of her realistic writers ; but 
their limited knowledge of Japan was supplied by the 
literary work of Pierre Loti, which, admirable as it is, 
gives no adequate idea of the Japan of politics, econom- 
ics, and war. During the past year, he points out, 
gradually, but surely, the popular conception of Japan 
has changed from that of an artistic, mild-mannered, 
flower-like people to that of a conquering warrior. 
Have you noticed, asks M. Prevost, that ‘“‘during the 
past year, the illustrated journals have greatly in- 
creased the stature of the Mikado’s soldiers, until to- 
day, they make them as tall as Europeans?” This war 
is from Japan’s standpoint a war of necessity. M. 
Prevost insists that if Russia should only really want 
badly enough to conquer, she could do so. Victory, 
however, is not so essential to her in this war; but for 
Japan it is a war of necessity. And afterward, if she 
be victorious, Japan will inevitably seek other wars. 
Military pride and conquest will run in the blood. No 
enterprise will appeal to the Japanese as noble, as 
profitable, as exalted as war. Japan will be the Prussia 
of the Orient. ‘‘The people who imagine that after the 
actual fighting Japan will devote her energies to com- 
merce and arts have but imperfectly read history.” The 
old nations of Europe, he continues, are those which 


desire peace. Young, vigorous, new Japan will still’ 


wish to try the edge of her sword. If all of France’s 
possessions were around the Mediterranean, then, says 
M. Prevost, the republic could look with equanimity 
upon the ambitions of Nippon. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he concludes, we Frenchmen are a far-EKastern 
power, and there is a real and great peril for France’s 
Asiatic empire in the advance of victorious Japan. 


The Centenary of Eugene Sue.—In December, 
the French celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Eugéne Sue, author of the two famous works, ‘* The 
Wandering Jew” and ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Paris.” <A de- 
scriptive article, with reproductions of paintings, busts, 
and documents, treating of the life of Eugéne Sue and 
his work, appears in the Revue Universelle, contributed 
by M. Edouard Pepage. Sue, he reminds us, was born 
in Paris, in 1804, although the exact date.of his birth is 
not known. 


The Needs of Italian Agriculture.—A compre- 
hensive review of agricultural conditions in Italy is 
given in the Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) by Signor 
Antonio Ciacchieri, who bases his observations on a 
recently published book. This volume is “ Agrarian 
and Alimentary Evils in Italy,” by Prof. Italo Giglioli, 
who served as a juror at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
The reviewer thinks that this is the most important 
work of its kind issued during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. From it we learn that the consumption of wheat 
in Italy is only three and three-tenths bushels per capita, 
while the average for the other countries is six and three- 
tenths bushels. Taking all the cereals into account, 
Italy’s consumption is six and eight-tenths bushels, 
as against nineteen and five-tenths bushels in other 
countries. Professor Giglioli compares Italy with Great 
Britain and Germany, both in the front rank agricultur- 
ally. He finds their superiority chiefly due to the im- 
portation and use of chemical fertilizers, in addition to 
the best organic manures, and also in agricultural in- 


struction. Germany and France, he points out, have 
increased their vineyard yield from 20 to 30 per cent. by 
fertilization. He reviews the progress in Germany in 
the scientific reclamation of swamps and bogs, and 
points out dolefully that Italy is cut out from such ad- 
vances by practically prohibitive taxes on sugar and 
alcohol. Professor Giglioli opposes the present protect- 
ive duty on wheat. But it is not alone in the consump- 
tion of cereals that Italy stands low,—in the use of sugar 
she is behind all other civilized countries, including 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and Greece; and her con- 
sumption of meat and rice is growing less. In forestry, 
also, she lags behind. In his comments on the book, 
Signor Ciacchieri urges the better utilization of the 
superb Italian climate for the culture of fruit, and for 
its preservation and shipment. In this connection, he 
refers to the benefits of the cojperative methods used in 
California, and to the use of the fig-fertilizing insects 
that would enable the culture of Smyrna figs in Italy. 
A state initiative and coéperation are absolutely needed 
for progress in Italian agriculture. Signor Ciacchieri, 
in conclusion, urges that the increase in certain reve- 
nues be devoted to reforesting, irrigation, and the fur- 
thering of agriculture in general. 


Should the Old Masters Be Restored ?—In the 
Revue Bleue, M. Raymond Rouyer has a plea for the 
great masterpieces of ancient art,—painting, statuary, 
and architecture. He recounts the efforts to restore 
ancient Greek art in its shape and color, and while ad- 
mitting the loftiness of the aim, deplores the idea. We 
cannot really restore these works, he declares, and con- 
cludes with this question, ‘‘ Not to restore the works of 
the old masters—is not this the only true way of pre- 
serving them?” 


Hard Lot of the German Workman.—A rather 
depressing picture of the conditions surrounding the 
German laboring classes is presented by the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the World’s Work and Play (London). 
He admits that the masses of the German people have 
undoubtedly advanced in wealth and well-being during 
the last generation. ‘‘Their wages are higher, their 
savings have enormously increased, the working day is 
shorter, and social legislation has done much to in- 
sure them against accident and the disabilities of old 
age.” But, though the German workingman’s prosper- 
ity has increased, it will take another quarter of a cen- 
tury to place him on the British level. ‘His wages 
are lower, his hours are longer, his life is harder, 
his prospects are less bright, and, above all and _ be- 
yond all, he is crushed to the earth by the burden of 
militarism, and by the class feelings of his race. Ger- 
man labor is still largely unorganized.” The writer 
says that he knows the German coal-miner; he has 
been in his home and spoken with his wife and chil- 
dren, and if there is any class of men in the world more 
than ever deserving pity, it is he. His wages average 
£41 to £60 in the year. The iron-ore miners receive an 
average of £35 to £45 a year; these averages are based 
on the last three years; 2.19 per thousand of German 
miners are killed annually at their work, against 1.29 of 
British miners. The health of the German miners is 
growing feebler. ‘The glassworkers in the Upper Pala- 
tinate work 110 to 112 hours,—an average of over 17 
hours a day, sometimes receiving as low as 12s. or 14s. a 
week. Compare this with the 46 to 54 hours a week of 
the British glassworker, with his 40s. to 55s. wages. The 
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best paid, bottle-makers, receive 21 marks a week in 
winter and 18 marks in summer. They work a ten- 
hour day. The textile worker in Bavaria has a dismal 
time. After their eleven hours’ work in the factory, 
man and wife return to their home and begin another 
term of labor, sometimes stretching to six hours. They 
do so to keep the family from starvation. And when 
work at last is over, what is the rest they enjoy? From 
five to ten persons lie down to sleep in one room. No 
wonder that there is grave unrest and discontent. 
Twenty-five years ago, half a million German workmen 
voted for the Socialists. A year ago, three million So- 
cialist votes were recorded. 


Do Professors Ever Write Poetry ?—In a new 
literary study, published under the title, ‘‘ Sylvester of 
Geyer,” the German critic Ompteda, writing in the 
German Educational Herald (Liepsic), declares that 
to-day there are comparatively few educators engaged 
in literary work, and scarcely any in poetry. Formerly 
there were a number of remarkable men, such as Gott- 
fried Keller, Emil Strauss, Thomas Mann, Otto Bier- 
baum, and others. To-day, however, it would be diffi- 
cult to name aay one very distinguished pedagogue, in 
Germany at least, who has achieved any eminence in 
literature. 


A French View of Japanese-American Re- 
lations.—A number of very remarkable articles are 
appearing in the French reviews upon the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, most of them reading into 
the public acts of our State Department, intentions 
and designs of which no American foreign policy could 
ever be capable. In Revue Universelle (Paris), there 
is an anonymous article, under the title, ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Policy in the Far East,” in which the writer en- 
deavors to show that, while Japan was very apprehen- 
sive of trouble with the United States when the 
American forces defeated Spain in the Philippines, yet, 
immediately afterward, a secret understanding was 
arrived at between the United States, Japan, and after- 
ward England, to “egg on” the Mikado to his present 
war with Russia. Uncle Sam, however, continues this 
writer, is ‘‘ playing with fire ;” before long he will find 
that Japanese commercial competition and Japanese 
military ambition will make more trouble for him than 
Russia’s exclusive trade policies have ever done. 


Would the Church Benefit by the Breaking of 
the Concordat ?—In the Correspondant, the Clerical 
monthly of Paris, there appears an analysis of the present 
religious situation in France, by Eugéne Boeglin, in 
which this author argues that the separation of the 
Church and State in the republic, the absolute abroga- 
tion of the famous Concordat, would be of tremendous 
value to the Church. The new civic spirit, he declares, 
has deepened and strengthened the religious vitality of 
the modern Frenchman. In other countries of Europe, 
notably Austria and Holland, there is also a revival of 
earnestness in the Catholic faith. 


The Way of Peace for Russia.—There isastrange 
significance in the advice given to the Czar in an article 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in a recent number of La Revue. 
This article was written before the recent outbreaks in 
Russia, and consists of a strong plea to the Czar to take 
counsel with the popular representatives, the French 
writer assuring him that this is the only way to secure 


speedy peace. With the support of his people, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu argued, the Czar would have nothing to fear. 
He then proceeds to argue that in case Russia should 
feel a natural repugnance at seeming to recoil before 
the perils and sufferings of the war, she has only to se- 
cure the good offices, if not the mediation, of the powers. 
France as the ally of Russia and England as the ally of 
Japan are manifestly the countries to open such nego- 
tiations, while Germany and the United States would 
gladly help to forward them. Japan could not maintain 
over-exacting demands in the presence of the consent of 
the powers, who, after all, have a right to a voice in the 
settlement of Manchurian and Korean affairs,—that is 
to say, in the settlement of the affairs of China. It 
would then be possible to conclude a peace, equitable 
and honorable for all,—a peace which would establish a 
just and permanent equilibrium in the far Kast. Of 
course, a good deal would depend upon the meaning of 


‘what this French writer calls ‘‘ inadmissible” demands. 


It may safely be asserted that Japan is not likely to 
abandon again all the fruits of victory on the demand 
of any combination which is in the least likely to be 
formed against her at the conclusion of her war with 
Russia. 


Japan and Russia after the War.—In the 
Taiyo (Tokio), Dr. Nakamura, an eminent Japanese 
political writer, goes minutely into Russia’s attitude 
before and after war broke out. This attitude, he de- 
clares, may be roughly divided into five periods: (1) the 
period of bluffing, (2) the period of declaration, (3) the 
period of defense, (4) the period of keeping the enemy at 
a respectable distance, and (5) the period of appealing 
to other powers. Russia is too proud to appeal to other 
powers for help, so that after these repeated defeats, the 
only course open to her would probabty be to win 4 
signal victory for once at least and then make peace 
with Japan. If this signal victory cannot be obtained, 
the next plan would be to inveigle other powers into 
this war, and to be defeated by the united powers of 
Japan and other countries so as to save her face. How 
will peace be brought about? This is a very interesting 
question. Dr. Nakamura seems to think that peace 
must be settled by a mutual understanding, not by the 
interference on the part of foreign powers ; but, he says, 
Russia will employ every possible means to obtain the 
good-will of China. In winding up this lengthy article, 
he says we must not approach Russia at the expense of 
England. The Japan-Russian alliance, if such a thing 
is dreamed of, is a great mistake. Japan must be at 
peace with England under any and all circumstances. 


The Abiding Value of the Old Testament.— 
The first place in the first number of the new Church 
magazine, The Interpreter, is fitly assigned to a paper 
on the permanent religious value of the Old Testament, 
by Canon Driver. Asaneminent exponent of the higher 
criticism, the writer is properly expected to lay stress, 
not merely on the things that have been shaken by crit- 
icism, but on the things which cannot be shaken. The 
upshot of his article is given at the close: ‘‘The Old 
Testament Scriptures enshrine truths of permanent and 
universal validity. They depict, under majestic and 
vivid anthropomorphic imagery, the spiritual character 
and attributes of God. They contain a wonderful mani- 
festation of his grace and love, and of the working of 
his spirit upon the soul of man. hey form a great and 
indispensable preparation for the coming of Christ. 
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They exhibit the earlier stages of a great redemptive 
process, the consummation of which is recorded in the 
New Testament. They fix and exemplify all the cardinal 
qualities of the righteous and God-fearing man. They 
insist upon the paramount claims of the moral law on 
the obedience of mankind. They inculcate with im- 
pressive eloquence the great domestic and civic virtues 
on which the welfare of the community depends; they 
denounce fearlessly vice and sin. The Old Testament 
Scriptures present examples of faith and conduct, of 
character and principle, in many varied circumstances 
of life, which we ourselves may adopt as our models, 
and strive to emulate. They propound, in opposition to 
all formalism, a standard of pure and spiritual religion. 
They lift us into an atmosphere of religious thought 
and feeling, which is the highest that man has ever 
reached, save in the pages of the New Testament. They 
hold up to us, in those pictures of a renovated human 
nature and transformed social state, which the prophets 
love to delineate, high and ennobling ideals of human 
life and society, upon which we linger with wonder and 
delight, as they open out before us the unbounded pos- 
sibilities of the future. And all these great themes are 
set forth with a classic beauty and felicity of diction, 
and with a choice variety of literary form, which are no 
unimportant factors in the secret of their power over 
mankind.” 


New Young Ireland.—The political-propagandist 
side of the new Irish school in literature is set forth by 
Miss A. Macdonell in the London Bookman. The 
break-up of the Nationalist party and the death of Par- 
nell, she says, let loose forces which had hitherto been 
absorbed by politics. ‘‘ Likewise they left a hungry 
gap in the popular heart that had to be filled.” Now 
canfe the chance of those who long had thought that 
the cry of ‘Ireland a Nation” had been too narrowly 
interpreted. Nationality, they said, is not merely a 
political fact, but a question of the heart and the soul. 
‘“‘A Parliament on College Green will be a mockery, if 
we still look to England for our ideals, our songs, our 
books, and all that keeps the spirit alive. The people 
are hungry for their own food, and we have within our 
own borders wherewith to feed them.” And thence 
arose Irish literary societies, and Gaelic leagues, and 
Irish literary theaters. ‘‘The best means of deanglici- 
zation was felt to be the revival of the Irish language 
where it was dead or dying, and the feeding of the pop- 
ular imagination with the tales of the proud old days 
when Cuchulain ruled, and Finn led his mighty men 
to victory, and Oisin sang. ... The people have re- 
sponded to an appeal made in their own speech and out 
of their own past as they had never done before to an 
alien culture.” 


Rewriting the History of the American Revo- 
lution.—The making of the United States is the sub- 
ject of an interesting paper in the Quarterly Review, 
which is chiefly devoted to the reversal, in the light of 
recent researches by American scholars, of the tradi- 
tional judgment of the principles and personages of the 
American Revolution. One of the boldest of these 
American authors, Mr. Sidney Fisher, is specially com- 
plimented on his courage. He says: ‘The patriot 
colonists, when aroused, were lawless, and while clam- 
oring for independence, violated in a most shocking 
manner the rights of personal liberty and property.” 
The destruction of the tea in Boston harbor is so 


generally described in patriotic terms in school his- 
tories that no school-children would see that it was 
a lawless violation of the rights of private property 
and an open defiance of government authority. No 
taxation without representation was never a part 
of the British constitution, and is not even now; 
and the taxation of the colonies was not a new idea, 
but had been submitted to in many instances for a cen- 
tury without protest.” The distinction between ex- 
ternal and internal taxation he declares absurd ; the 
colonists saw this, and shifted their ground. He gives 
an appalling description of the persecutions suffered 
by the Loyalists for ten years previous to 1776, and 
points out that the shocking practices of those days 
have made an indelible impression on the public mind, 
and have been the origin and source of that lynch-law 
which has been so discreditably conspicuous in modern 
times. ‘One of the first results of the revolutionary 
movement was the rise of the ignorant classes into 
power and the steady deterioration in the character 
and manners of public men. Cobblers and mechanics 
became captains and colonels, or got important posi- 
tions in State governments. The Congress seemed to 
become narrow-minded, factious, and contemptible.” 
The reviewer mentions the singular fact that many 
of the Loyalists of the Revolution were descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers, who arrived at Plymouth in 
1620 ; while the Puritan Fathers, who settled nine years 
later in Massachusetts Bay, were the forefathers of 
most of the New England revolutionists. Mr. Fisher 
exposes the falsity of Mr. Gladstone’s statement that 
“the American Constitution was the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time from the brain 
and purpose of man.” The American Constitution, 
declares the Quarterly Review writer, as a matter of 
fact, grew out of an ancient practice, long experience, 
and local necessities. 


The First “Review of Reviews.”’—According to 
Mr. G. A. Sinclair, who writes about early Scottish 
periodical literature (in the Scottish Historical Re- 
view), it appears that it was one Walter Ruddunan, 
who; in 1768, established the first Review of Reviews. 
This attained a circulation of 3,000 copies, and its por- 
tentous title ran: ‘‘The Weckly Magazine, or Edinburgh 
Amusement, containing the essence of all the maga- 
zines, reviews, newspapers, etc., published in Great 
Britain ; also Extracts from every new Work of Merit, 
whether political, literary, serious, or comical.” Besides 
light articles, others of practical utility were included 
in the collection, suitable, as the publisher says, for the 
‘“‘requirements of physician, virtuoso, country gentle- 
man, merchant, mechanic, or farmer.” The poetical 
department was specially reserved for ‘the tribe of 
juvenile readers.” In discussing political affairs, the 
editor, more concerned for the prosperity of his enter- 
prise than the peace of the world, regards with the 
utmost complacency the prospect of war. As further 
proof that the weekly chronicle constituted an impor- 
tant item, it may be noted that when Mrs. Siddons 
played at the Theatre Royal, in 1784, the Edinburgh 
Weekly Magazine, as it was then called, gave a full 
account of her performances, and recorded that the 
manager took the precaution, after the first night, of 
having an officer’s guard of soldiers at the principal 
door for the purpose of regulating the crowd, which 
began to assemble round the theater at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


HATEVER Mrs. Alec-Tweedie writes, no matter 
if the subject be remote, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing. She has the delightful, but uncommon, quality ofan 
entertaining style wedded to a real knowledge of how to 
tell a story. Those who 
have read ‘Through 
Finland in Carts” will 
find ‘‘In Sunny Sicily” 
a worthy successor 
(Macmillan). The vol- 
ume isillustrated with 
photographs (most of 
them taken by the 
writer) and a map. 

Mr. Edgar M. Condit 
and his wife, having 
spent two years in trav- 
eling about the world, 
with some unusual ex- 
periences, have written 
a description of these 
travels, entitled ‘‘ Two 
Years in Three Conti- 
nents” (Revell). 

The romance of exploration has, perhaps, seldom been 
so fascinatingly presented as in Mr. Dillon Wallace’s 
‘“‘The Lure of the Labrador Wild” (Revell), the story of 
the exploring expedition conducted by Leonidas Hub- 
bard, Jr., who, it will be remembered, perished of hun- 
ger and exhaustion in the wilds of Labrador last year. 
Mr. Hubbard’s survivor presents, in a graphic, literary 
style, the tragic story. It is more than the record of a 
journalist’s trip for ‘‘ copy,”—it is the chronicle of high, 
noble purpose and achievement, and it appeals to the 
finest, best, and most virile in man. Mr. Wallace was 
one of the three who made the expedition,—he and Mr. 
Hubbard being the leaders,—accompanied by a hali- 
breed Cree Indian, who is described as intelligent, quick 
of perception, resourceful, and of fine character. A 
number of illustrations from photographs, with three 
original, accurate maps, add to the attractiveness and 
authenticity of the narrative. 





MRS. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 


LITERARY AND OTHER BIOGRAPHIES. 


A biographical and 
critical study of ‘‘Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton: 
Poet, Novelist, Critic ” 
has been written by 
James Douglas and 
published by John 
Lane. One important 
service that this book 
performs is the collec- 
tion of reminiscences 
and anecdotes concern- 
ing the English critic’s 
wide circle of distin- 
guished friends and 








associates among the artists and literary workers of 
this generation. 

The latest issue of the series of “English Men of 
Letters” (Macmillan) is ‘Thomas Moore,” by Stephen 
Gwynn. The volume is uniform with the others al- 
ready noted in these pages. Moore’s fate, says the 
author, is a capital example of ‘‘sudden fame acquired 
with little difficulty, followed by a period of obscura- 
tion after the compelling power which attaches to a 
man’s living personality has been removed.” 

A new and “worth while” Shakespeare book is Mr. 
Tudor Jenks’ “In the Days of Shakespeare,” one of the 
series of ‘‘ Lives of Great Writers” which Mr. Jenks is 
preparing for A.S. Barnes. This little volume consists 
of a personal picture of the Stratford boy, and the Lon- 
don actor and man of affairs. There is also added a 
helpful explanation of some of the principal plays, with 
suggestive comments. 

The ‘Letters of Aubrey Beardsley” have been col- 
lected and published (Longmans, Green), with an in- 
troductory note by the Rev. John Gray, of St. Andrew’s 
and Edinburgh. These letters are interesting as throw- 
ing side-lights upon that remarkably sensitive, artistic 
soul, who, after years of struggle with consumption and 
fighting against religious conviction, finally ‘‘submit- 
ted, like Watteau, his master, to the Catholic Church.” 














LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR., AND DILLON WALLACE. 


(From a photograph reproduced in the book, ‘The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild.”’) 
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The latest issue of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Biog- 
raphies ” (Macmillan) is ‘‘Sydney Smith,” by George W. 
E. Russell. Mr. Russell has had a great deal of mate- 
rial from which to glean, and he has made a very 
readable monograph. 

A new ‘Life of Florence Nightingale,” by Sarah A. 
Tooley (Macmillan), has been published to mark the 
jubilee of this famous woman, who left London in 
October, 1854, with a band of thirty-eight nurses, for 
service in the Crimean War. The work of the women 
who enlisted as nurses 
in our own Civil War, 
and of those who went 
out under the Red 
Cross organizations in 
the Spanish-American 
war of 1898, has made 
the functions of the 
trained nurse more 
familiar in this gener- 
ation than they were 
fifty years ago, when 
Miss Nightingale went 
on her famous mission. 
Her fameas a nurse be- 
came world-wide, and 
has suffered no dimi- 
nution in recent 
times. Only a short 
time ago, when the editor of a popular English maga- 
zine took a vote of his readers as to the most popular 
heroine in modern history, out of the 300,000 votes given, 
120,776 were for Florence Nightingale. This interesting 
account of Miss Nightingale’s labors in field and hospi- 
tal will be welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The Old Shipmasters of Salem,” by Charles E. Trow 
(Putnams), contains many reminiscences of the days 
when Salem was a port of great commercial importance, 
and when her sailing masters had a world-wide reputa- 
tion. The author seems to have made a faithful study 
of the documentary materials, and the result is a book 
of no little historical and biographical value. The work 
also contains some mention of Salem’s many merchants 
of the olden time. 

The ‘Life of Archbishop Cranmer,” by Albert Fred- 
erick Pollard, professor of constitutional history in 
University College, London, has just been issued (Put- 
nams) as one of the series of biographies under the gen- 
eral title ‘‘ Heroes of the Reformation,” edited by Samuel 
Macaulay Jackson, professor of church history in New 
York University. It was because Cranmer has been so 
often termed ‘the mysterious figure in the English Ref- 
ormation” that Professor Pollard has undertaken to 
depict the life of the great archbishop, whose story is 
“that of a conscience in the grip of a stronger power.” 
It is to him that the English Church owes its Book of 
Common Prayer, the most effective of all its posses- 
sions. 

BOOKS ON NATIONAL PROBLEMS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

A new book, entitled ‘“‘ The Governance of England,” 
by Sidney Low (Putnams), contains attractive chapters 
on certain phases of British constitutional government 
which have caused no little perplexity among American 
institutions. Particularly enlightening is Mr. Low’s 
treatment of ‘‘The Selective and Elective Functions of 
the House of Commons,” ‘Government by Party,” 
“‘ Ministerial Responsibility,” and ‘“‘ The Prime Minister 
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and the Inner Cabinet.” This latter subject is one that 
has not been sufficiently studied by Americans. 

One of the most thoughtful, valuable dissections of 
American national character by a foreigner is Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg’s ‘‘ The Americans” (McClure, Phil- 
lips), which has just been translated from the original 
German by Dr. Edwin B. Holt, of Harvard. When, 
some years ago, Professor Miinsterberg (who, it will be 
remembered, occupies the chair of philosophy at Har- 
vard) brought out his famous book “‘ American Traits,” 
it was thought in some quarters that he was perhaps 
too decided in criticising certain American tendencies 
and defending German ideals. In his latter book, how- 
ever, which was written for Germans, he deals in a 
detailed way with the political, economic, intellectual, 
and social aspects of our national culture, endeavoring 
to interpret systematically the democratic ideals of 
America. Occasionally he cuts to the quick, but when 
it is remembered that 
he wrote in German 
for the Germans, it 
will frequently be no- 
ticed that his sharp, 
analytical mind has 
discovered an unsus- 
pected virtue. From 
his foreign point of 
view, he is enabled to 
observe, criticise, and 
praise with more title 
to credit than the na- 
tive would be. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, 
on the whole, has a 
very high opinion of 
the possibilities offer- 
ed to American de- 
velopment, and his chapters on the intellectual life of 
the United States are intensely interesting. 

“The Color Line: A Brief on Behalf of the Unborn” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), is the title of a discussion by 
Prof. William Benjam.n Smith, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, setting forth the Southern argument on 
the race question, buttressed with statistics of the birth 
and death rates and the crime of the Southern negro. 
Professor Smith believes that no evil could equal the 
race decadence that would follow any considerable con- 
tamination of the white race by African blood. His 
effort in this work, however, is to put aside all senti- 
mental considerations and conduct a purely scientific in- 
quiry undisturbed byany partisan or political influences. 

A very interesting and thought-provoking interview 
with Katherine Bereshkovska, which originally ap- 
peared in the Outlook, and portions of which were re- 
produced in our “Leading Articles of the Month” for 
February, has been reprinted by Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
To the interview Mr. Ernest Poole has added a charac- 
terization and description of the famous Russian rev- 
olutionist, now in this country. 

A novel form of text-book has been compiled by Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams and Miss Helen L. Sumner, of the 
University of Wisconsin (Macmillan). The book is en 
titled ‘‘ Labor Problems,” and it contains much valuable 
information on such topics as coéperation, profit-shar- 
ing, labor organizations, and employers’ associations, 
the sweating system, strikes and boycotts, emigration, 
and woman and child labor. There is also contained 
in the volume a summary of labor legislation. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel attained world-wide fame by his 
book, *‘The Riddle of the Universe.” The success of 
this volume has encouraged him to continue in the 
field of making books, 
and he has just brought 
out another volume, 
“The Wonders of Life” 
(Harpers), which takes 
up in detail many bio- 
logical questions only 
cursorily touched upon 
in his former work. 
In this volume Profes- 
sor Haeckel, who occu- 
pies the chair of biology 
in the University of 
Jena, treats of organic 
science, under the 
heads of the knowl- 
edge, nature, func- 
tions, and history of 
life. The translation is by Joseph McCabe. 

Mr. J. S. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Elements of Comparative Zo- 
ology ” (Holt) has been revised and issued in a second 
edition. Professor Kingsley occupies the chair of zo- 
ology in Tufts College. His scholarly little work only 
aims to be an introduction to the serious study of 
zodlogy. 





ERNST HAECKEL. 


A RECORD OF BRITISH ART. 

A history of English arts development, and a story in 
which almost all the art personalities of the past three- 
quarters of a century in England are the characters, is 
contained in ‘‘The Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones” 
(Maemillan). This work, in two volumes, is by ‘“G. 
B.-J.,” which, of course, 
stands for Gertrude (?) 
Burne-Jones. The in- 
fluence of the Burne- 
Jones family upon Kng- 
lish art cannot be 
over-estimated, and the 
debt of the world tothe 
pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment is beginning to be 
fully recognized. This 
handsome two-volume 
work is copiously and 
appropriately illustrat- 
ed with portraits in tint 
of Burne-Jones and 
most of the prominent 
personalities connected 
with the art movement of the past century in England. 
These include William Morris, Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, John Ruskin, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Phillip 
Burne-Jones, and reproductions of a number of famous 
paintings. 





EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


* A USEFUL MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


It has been chiefly through the untiring exertions of 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin that there will be a series of 
international Olympic games in 1908. There will bea 
series of preparatory congresses and gatherings, includ- 
ing a sport and physical correction congress at Brussels 
during the present year, to be presided over by his Maj- 
esty, King Leopold of Belgium ; a meeting of the Inter- 


a 


national Olympic Committee at Berlin next year, under 
the Emperor’s patronage,—and the fourth Olympic 
Games of the modern era, to be held at Rome in 1908. 
Baron de Coubertin has spent years of effort and thought 
upon this project, and his enthusiastic devotion will 
probably make this a success, as it has made other ven- 
tures successes in which he has been interested. Baron 
de Coubertin has just written avery interesting little 
book, entitled ‘‘Gymnastique Utilitaire” (Useful Gym- 
nastics), which has been issued by Felix Alcan, in Paris, 
as one of the library under the general title, ‘‘The Edu- 
cation of the Youth of the Twentieth Century.” This 
little volume is dedicated to President Roosevelt. It 
covers the entire field of sports and physical exercises 
which can be of any possible use. The three divisions 
which the author makes are (1) Rescue, (2) Personal 
Safety, and (3) Locomotion. Fencing, boxing, horse- 
riding and yachting are considered among the sports. 


BOOKS ON RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


Paul Bourget’s latest work is ostensibly a novel, but 
to English readers it: will appear asa purely pathological 
presentation of the relation between the Roman Church 
and its adherents in the 
matter of divorce. The 
book is entitled ‘‘ A Di- 
vorce” (Scribners). M. 
Bourget’s theme is the 
working out of the 
moral law of the 
Church upon the eccle- 
siastical sin of awoman 
in taking a new hus- 
band, according to the 
laws of France, when 
the Church forbids 
such athing. It is real- 
ly the story of an in- 
tense mental and moral 
struggle between reli- 
gion and love. 

Dr. Wayland White, 
author of “‘Gleams From Paul’s Prison,” has prepared 
a little inspirational volume entitled ‘‘ Home Ideals” 
(American Baptist Publication Society). It consists of 
a number of chapters on the closest relations of life, 
including some helpful words on what husbands, wives, 
brothers, and sisters should be in the home. 

“Tsearched up and down the earth—and found it in my 
own soul. I implored heaven and hell—and the field 
daisies answered me.” This is one of the prayers, by 
Muriel Strode, in ‘“* My Little Book of Prayers” (Open 
Court Publishing Co.). 

The work done by the Union Pour l’Action Morale in 
France is being extended by an extensive campaign of 
publicity. One of the recent noteworthy issues of this 
organization is an illustrated account of the hard life 
led by the Newfoundland fishermen. This appears 
under the title ‘‘ Pecheurs de Terre-Neuve” (Fishers of 
Newfoundland), with a preface by Paul Desjardins, 
and some graphic illustrations by the French artist E. 
Yrondy. 

Still we have books by Pastor Wagner. ‘‘ My Appeal 
to America” (McClure, Phillips), with an introduction 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, and notes and appendixes, has 
just appeared. Dr. Abbott characterizes Pastor Wag- 
ner as @ man who, in a preéminent degree, has given to 
the world “ vitalized truths.” The famous Frenchman’s 
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message to the American people is a call to active good- 
ness and ‘“‘the simple life.” Another of the early Wag- 
ner books, ‘‘The Busy Life,” has been translated and 
published (Ogilvie Publishing Co.), with the sub-title, 
“The Quest of Energy.” This REVIEW has already 
commented more than once upon the sane, helpful 
value of Pastor Wagner’s works. 

Dr. T. K. Cheyne, Canon of Rochester, England, has 
written a small volume, entitled ‘“‘ Bible Problems and 
the New Material for Their Solution ” (Putnams), which 
he sub-heads as ‘‘a plea for thoroughness of investiga- 
tion addressed to churchmen and scholars.” 


CHILDREN, AND ABOUT THEM. 


A very handsome book typographically, as well as a 
daintily written one from a literary standpoint, is Mr. 
Edward S. Martin’s “The Luxury of Children and 
Some Other Luxuries” (Harpers). Mr. Martin, it will 
be remembered, is the author of ‘*‘ Windfalls of Observa- 
tion,” ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich,” and other books. 
His text can be seen in the first sentence of the volume, 
*“*T don’t know of any aspect in which earth appears to 
better advantage than as a playground for small chil- 
dren.” The very “fetching” marginal illustrations in 
tint are by Sarah S. Stillwell. 

A series of delightful pictures of real children, with 


a story to match, have been published under the title 
“The Age of Innocence” (Dodd, Mead), by Walter 
Russell, author of ‘‘The Bending of the Twig.” Mr. 
Russell has made the pictures and the text himself. 
The frontispiece is a colored portrait of Miss Ethel and 
Master Archie Roosevelt. 


BOOKS OF HUMOR. 


One poor mortal, who has been afflicted for years with 
rheumatism, has written an exceedingly humorous book 
on his experience with cures, under the title “Being 
Done Good ” (The Brooklyn Eagle Press). The author, 
Mr. Edward B. Lent, recites, in genuine humorous 
style, his experiences in being cured of the rheumatism, 
with “comments on the advance made by medical sci- 
ence during the past 5,500 years.” 

Evelyn Gladys is a new writer of vigor and point. She 
has just brought out a work, entitled ‘Thoughts of a 
Fool” (Chicago: E. P. Rosenthal & Co.), with a sub- 
title, ‘Twenty-six Chapters of Good Stuff.” It is made 
up of chapters of rugged philosophy on the facts of 
every-day life. Its general spirit may be seen in the 
following sentence: ‘It seems to me if there is any- 
thing wrong in the physical or social world, it would be 
better to remove the cause, and until the cause is re- 
moved, let us have as much discord as possible.” 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Astrology. By M. M. MacGregor. Penn. 

Backgrounds of American Literature. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Macmillan. 

Book of Symbols, The. By Henry A Wisewood. William 
Ritchie. 

Business. By L. de V. Matthewman. Lippincott. 

Consumption. By Samuel H. Linn. Rochester, N. Y. 

Courtesies, The: A Handbook of Etiquette. By Miss Elea- 
nor B. Clapp. Barnes. 

Cranio-Muscular Origins of the Brain and Mind. By Philip 
H. Erbés. Promethean Publisher. 

Cyr’s Graded Art Readers. Ginn. 

Daily Cheer. By M. Allette Ayer. Lee & Shepard. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. By Ciifton Johnson. Macmillan. 

Dog, The. By John Maxtee. Penn. 

El Cautivo de Dofia Mencia. By R. Diez de la Cortina. 
Jenkins. 

Epitaphs. By Frederick M. Unger. Penn. 

Ethical World-Conception of the Norse People, The. By 
Andrew Peter Fors. University of Chicago Press. 

For People Who Laugh. By Adair Weckler. 331 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Fossler’s Practical German Conversation. Ginn. 

Germelhausen. (Gersticker). By Lawrence A. McLouth. 
Holt. 

Graphology. By Clifford Howard. Penn. 

Handbook of Plant Morphology. By Otis W. Caldwell. Holt. 

Homophonic Vocabulary in Ten Languages. By Charles B. 
Waite. A.C. McClurg. 

Incense of Sandalwood. By Willimina L. Armstrong. Baum- 
gardt Publishing Company. 

Laboratory Manual of Physics. By Edwin H. Hall. Holt. 


Latins Hymans (The Student’s Series of Latin Classics). By 
William Merrill. Sanborn. 

Le Livre Francais. By Josefa Schrakamp. Holt. 

Los Puritanes y Otros Cuentos. By W. T. Faulkner. William 
R. Jenkins. 

Margueritte Strasbourg. By Oscar Kuhns. Holt. 

May Irwin’s Home Cooking. By Francis Brook Farley. 
Stokes. 

Nameless Women of the Bible. By Rev. Theron Brown. 
American Tract Society. 

Napoleon. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Jennings & Graham. 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors. Macmillan. 

Out of the Northland. By Emilie Kip Baker. Macmillan. 

Rebels of the New South. By Walter Marion Raymond. 
Charles Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Struggle for America, The. By R. P. Brorup. North and 
South Pub. Co. 

Threefold Path to Peace, The. By Xena. The Grafton Press. 

Trolley Honeymoon, A. By Clinton W. Lucas. M. W. 
Hazen Company. 

Twin Immortalities, The. By C. E. Russell. Hammers- 
mark Publishing Co. 

Upward Leading, The. By James Henry Potts. Jennings 
& Graham. 

Verse-Book, A. By Webster Perit Huntington. Fred J. 
Freer, Columbus, Ohio. 

War Between Russia and Japan. By Count Tolstoy. Stokes. 

Waterloo. By James F. Rusling. Jennings & Graham. 

Well Ordered Household or the Ideal City, A. By William 
Arthur. Omaha, Neb. 

With Puritan and Pequot. By William Murray Graydon. 
Penn. 
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SCENE ON THE REAR PLATFORM OF AN ELEVATED RAILROAD TRAIN IN NEW YORK CITY, LAST MONTH, 
SHOWING DANGEROUS PROXIMITY OF PASSENGERS TO THE DEADLY THIRD-RAIL CURRENT. 





